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" The theology that is rising upon the horizon will still rise. I cannot hope that it 
will be the perfect theology, but it will be a regenerated one, and I think far more 
powerful than the old; a theology of hope, and of love, which shall cast out fear. 
Nay more, it is to be a theology that will run nearer to the spirit and form of Christ's 
own teachings, he who found the tenderness of Divine Providence in the opening of the 
lilies of the field, and the mighty power of God's Kingdom in the infolding of germ and 
leaf and fruit." — Henry Ward Beecher, Preface to Evolution and lieligion. 
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GREYLOCK. 



JULIA TAFT BAYNE. 



Who fitly can declare 

The glory and the value to mankind 

Of the great hills that rear 

Above the bustle of the busy plain, 

Above the want, and sorrow, and doubt, and sin. 

Above the struggle of toiling hand and brain, 

The infinite consolations of their calm ? 

Round all the earth, down all the hollow years, 

Since Israel's king lifted his weary eyes 

To their eternal strength, and sought the balm 

Of their sweet quiet. — yea, to this our day. 

Shall men resort where these great preachers rise; 

The everlasting truths which hold the world 

Teaching, in wordless sermon and silent psalm ! 

Come here where Greylock rolls 

Itself toward heaven; in these deep silences. 

World-worn and fretted souls 

Bathe and be clean ! Cares drift like mists away. 

Reformers, hurrying the Millennium's dawn, — 

Urging to-morrow's blossom to bloom to-day, — 

Here gird your baffled, warring minds anew 

With God's enduring patience ! Linger here 

When through light leaves the west wind whispering goes. 

When summer's breath the warm pine filters through. 

When tempests strike and shine against these sides, 

When terrible in its inaccessible snows, — 

You who would learn the secret of the hills, 

God give you grace to know it, and to hold it true ! 



* Composed at a tent door on Hoosac Mountain, opposite Greylock, while waiting at 
evening for her husband and sons to return from the trout brooks. 
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PREFACE. 



Most of these sermons were delivered between January and June of 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven. They first appeared in a weekly 
publication called " A Grey lock Pulpit." It seems fitting to give a few 
reasons which led to their publication. 

Surrounded with machinery for what is known as* 'Institutional church 
work," I desired to make emphatic the inspiration which belongs to the 
living Word. Having already in use a sufficiently elaborate order 
of worship, multiplied organizations, a parish house with gymnasium 
and amusement rooms, a young men's literary society, all splendid 
channels for energy; the pulpit as a herald may speak to the indifferent 
life of the community and induce interest by means of the impersonal 
page. In the half-hour or more given to the sermon, there is much 
condensation, which is not in vain, if opportunity for review be given 
the people from week to week. 

I saw a further reason in the good chance to revive old friendships. 
One who has changed his residence, the old homestead for the college, 
the college for the world, one church, town or country for another, what- 
ever his gain, must keenly feel the loss of separation. Perhaps my ser- 
mons may prove a long, rough pole, by which I shall still save drowning 
friendships. 

Please note that the series was not christened '' The," but " A Grey- 
lock Pulpit." The title was given me by Greylock Mountain itself. 
The base begins beneath my study and the mountain rises to a height of 
four thousand feet of beauty and strength. On a clear day at least four 
states, New York, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts and perhaps 
Connecticut can be seen from this summit. Greylock is Berkshire's 
Mount Zion. If "mountaineers are always freemen," mountain preach- 
ers ought to be free preachers. This Taconic mountain has been the 
object of much contention among geologists. However, their polemic 
was of the last decade. Theological strife is happily passing, and the 
church of to-day has earnestly begun to study sociology. Greylock has 
lately been made a type by geologists. The churches of our valley are 
slowly conforming to a higher ideal. Again Greylock is a deposit, 
not the result of volcanic action like the lower and opposite Hoosac 
range. The Greylock message therefore is that our social changes ought 
to be educational and gradual rather than fierce and revolutionary. 

Please stand a moment on this mountain top. Yonder is Stockbridge, 
the exile home of Jonathan Edwards and the birthplace of his dis- 
tinguished pupil, James H. Fairchild, who truly says, "We musi go on 
converting men." Over there is a plain log, but it had Mark Hopkins 
on one end, and Garfield on the other. Personality is almost every- 
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thing. Down there is Lenox, and an old tree called the " Elm Queen," 
beneath whose graceful branches rested a hero, late in the fifties, before 
slavery demanded that his summer rest should be broken, or taken near- 
er to the heat of battle. That hero is Henry Ward Beecher. Another 
reformer came from Lenox, Charles A. Parkhurst, who once encouraged 
the timid servants of the Lord by saying, "Oh, the power of bird-shot, 
v/hen the Lord holds the muzzle." You will not forget on this height, 
how missions extended from a group of boys under a haystack to lands 
beyond the sea. To the southeast is Cummi'ngton, and the wild road- 
way of doubt over which young Bryant saw the immortal flight of a 
water-fowl. We boast of Hawthorne and Holmes and Longfellow. You 
have read Hunger's " Freedom of Faith " and " Appeal to Life." Their 
foundations were laid there at North Adams, where Washington Gladden 
lived. What shall I more say? Time would fail me to speak of Bascom, 
Pratt and Coyle, of General Stark the hero of Bennington, of those who 
literally "moved mountains" by the Hoosac Tunnel and moved the 
oceans with telegraphic cables, and of our gigantic industries. Let us 
not forget Dr. Todd and old Dr. Humphrey who no doubt "subdued 
kingdoms" and "stopped the months of lions." 

The portraits in this book are designed to make the thought 
vivid, by adding faces to quotation pages. The pictures are of men who 
mark not only a high range of progress in the religious thought of 
America, but they are of persons who belongs logically to the same 
great fellowship. They stand for grand stages in a grander world- 
movement. They had birth or training in this range of mount- 
ains, extending from St. Lawrence to the sea. New York state 
can, at this late day, afford to forgive Berkshire County her exaltation 
that Mr. Finney w^as arraigned for heresy on the New York side of the 
county line. 

Remember that Old Greylock was the American Indian's first refuge, 
when pursued as a Philistine, by the people of a promised land. Across 
these ragged ledges at night the fugitive slave sped northward, when 
vested valley and church interests afforded him less aid in his flight to 
Canada. Greylock still stands for ethics. Divine and human; Divine, 
since its summit is cool and cloud-capped; human, because its long, 
strong arms are underneath the busy population at its base. The aim 
of this pulpit is to develop a true "social conscience," to make the ' 

church a peace-maker, and to emphasize brotherhood instead of com- i 

petition. I 

If we were living up to our privilege, no irreverence could be , 

suggested by mingling the Hebrew style and Greylock spirit: "Oh, ' 

Adams, that bringeth good tidings, get thee up into the high mountain. I 

Oh, Berkshire, that bringeth good tidings, lift up thy voice with 
strength, lift it up, be not afraid, say unto the people of America, behold 
your God." 

Ai.FORD Brown Pexnt.man. 

Adams, Mass., June 28, 1898. 
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FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS FROM 
LIKE GROUP THINKERS. 



" If a list were made of the men, who are declared to be in the line of apostolic 
succession how M^ould they on the whole compare with the following: Paul, Clement, 
Augustine, tyUthei*, Wesley, Edwards, Channing, Robertson, Maurice, Mark Hopkins, 
Finney, Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher and Phillips Brooks? "~^no7J. 

" Christian thought, as presented by Clement, Origen and Athanasius. overcame the 
polemics of their heathen antagonists, and brought forth into the clear light of the rea- 
son, the principle which bound heaven and earth together, and formed the basis of a 
xxuiversal religion."— Alexander V. G. Allen. 

"Christianity is a philosophy, a history, and a life."— Z/i/ma» Abbott. 

" Immanence and transcendence must meet in the nature of the Ineffable God. * * 
God is against the race only when it is against itself, and iu that case His wrath is His 
mercy." 

" Philosophy proves that the moral power of God can be mediated only through the 
living personality of man, and history declares that the personality of the Divine man 
is the sovereign and indispensable manifestation of God to the world. If the modern 
pulpit wishes to bring men to God, it must first of all bring men to Christ." — Geo. A. 
Gordmi. 

"To set up natural law in the social world or the bu.siness world, as distinct from 
$ind contrary to the Christian law is not only unmoral, it is unscientific. Ivove is the ful- 
filling of all Islw."— Washington Gladden. 

"The Church can never realize its own working unity, the Church of the future 
can not be any other than the Church of to-day, until it makes a sufficient place in its 
life for freedom, particularly for intellectual freedom. * * It cannot realize itself un- 
til it is willing, and until it knows how, to lose itself in the life of humanity."— William 
J. Tucker. 

" Have we taken in the implied assumption which underlies this constant and 
simple insistence of Christ on receptivity ? It means an optimism that the world but 
little shares. It means that God and good are in the world, good to be received, love 
to be trusted. They are like air, everywhere, ready to crowd in. You have only to 
open your heart; they will come in. Everywhere is the Father, and the Father's house. 
We depreciate these qualities of receptivity and trust because we really distrust 
God and His world."—//. C. King. 

" We see the most proper image of the beauty of Christ when we see beauty in the 
human soul." — Jonathan Edwards. 

"We must go on converting men."— Jawe* H. Fairchitd, 
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XVI. 

" I am persuaded that the chief peril of spiritual relig^ion is not novel views in 
theolog^y, nor the inrush of a new philosophy which thinks of visible thinj^s as a 
(growth rather than a mechanism; but the danj^er is that men shall forj^et that God is as 
near to their spirits as air to their bodies, and that the humblest child and the 
profoundest scholar are equally blind without Him." — Amory H. Bradford. 

" Does the Word of the Lord come to His servants to-day as it came to the prophets 
and the leaders of Israel? * * The method of God is one in all ages. Kvery one who 
is to speak for Him must hear Him speak." This instance is taken from the life 
of Mr. Finney when preaching in the state of New York. " The Lord opened the win- 
dows of Heaven upon me and gave me great enlargement and power in prayer. Up to 
this moment I had no idea what text I should use on the occasion. As I rose from my 
knees, the Lord genre me this: 'Up get you out of this place, for the Lord will destroy 
this city.' " * * "At the second vijsit Mr. Finney learned, for the first time, that the 
place had been nicknamed Sodom, and the old man who had invited the preacher to visit 
it was nicknamed Lot. because he was the only professor of religion there."— A. F. 
Morton. 

"O yet we trust that somehow good 
WUl be the final goal of ill 
To pangs of nature, sins of will. 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood. 

That nothing walks with aimless feet; 

That not one life shall be destroyed 

Or cast as rubbish to the void 
When God hath made the pile complete. 

Behold we know not anything; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 

At last — far off — at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring." 

— Alfred Tennj/sofi. 

*' The sources of theology are not to be found in books, not even in sacred books, 
but in Christian experience. * * It is true that the scientific student must have his 
class book, and be guided by^it where to look for his facts and how to treat them when 
he finds them. So we have our text book, this Bible of God, this book of man, and in 
addition to it we have our volumes of Church history and we have our histories of Christian 
doctrine and method. But these are but g^uides, pointing us to where we shall find 
the great verifying facts and teaching us how to deal with them when we find them. 
Do you tell me that such a basis of theology is uncertain? That the experience of one 
man may differ widely from the experience of another man ? That is true; for if out of 
mere individual experiences we were to attempt the construction of a theology, 
we should reach conclusions as confused and as misleading as would be those of the 
scientist if he attempted out of a little fact here and a little fact yonder to construct a 
great scientific theory. Our induction must be from all the facts. My experience 
must be attested by yours, yours and mine by that of a great company, that of 
a great company to-day by that of a great company which went before us. When so at- 
tested and so confirmed, it will be found that the great realities of religion are written 
in the hearts and souls of men; and that through a broad induction from them, must we 
arrive at our beliefs in theology." — George A. Berry. 
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THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. 
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" A man is a Platonist who accepts the philosophy of Plato, and a Kantean who 
accepts the philosophy of Kant, and a Calvinist who accepts the philosophy of Calvin; 
but a man may believe all the teaching's of Jesus and be a devil. * * He who has 
Christ's life is a Christian, whatever his name." — Amorij H. Bradford. 
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A Greylock Pulpit. 

THK KRUITS OK THE SPIRIT 
A. Holiday Sermon. 



" The Fruits of the Spirit are, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faith- 
fulness, meekness, temperance, (margin self-control). Against such there is no law.-' 
—Gal. V, 22, 23. Rev. Ver. 



There is no law against the Fruits of the Spirit, because it is the 
object of the law, and everything else, to produce them. Philosophers 
have not yet discovered anything more fundamental to either right thinking 
or right living than the theme of this letter to the Galatians. 

Paul had visited Galatia twice, once to plant churches and again to 
care for them. He is now at Corinth following up his previous plan of 
pushing farther into the Gentile world, after a brief visit at Jerusalem. He 
is startled by sad news from his Galatian converts. That most narrow and 
extreme party of Judaizers calling themselves by the name of Christ, had 
followed his track in hot haste over sea and land to make proselytes. Their 
plans were well made and well executed. Perhaps no New Year's day reso- 
lution was ever more utterly broken than did these fickle children in the 
faith break theirs. The apostle himself, at this period of his life not a 
novice in dealing with men, appears greatly surprised. He said, " I marvel 
that ye are so quickly removed from him that called you in the grace of 
Christ, unto a different gospel. Oh, foolish Galatians, who did bewitch you. 
before whose eyes Jesus Christ was openly set forth crucified?" 

The Galatians, added to the obstacles of heathenism in general, the 
special hindrances of their race origin. They were Celts, from Gaul. 
They were one of those swarms or hordes which surged back and forth 
from the Atlantic to the Bosphorus. This interesting people, rolling 
boulder- like from north of the Alps, came against the Greeks at the battle 
of Delphi, over two hundred and seventy years before Christ. They were 
driven forward into Asia and, meeting a check, settled the country now 
known as Armenia. Paul writes to them in (}reek, because that language 
pervaded the East after the conquest of Alexander. Where the (ialatians 
did not adopt the religion of their Phrygian subjects, they clung to the 
bloody Druidical worship. After their subjugation by the Romans in 181» 
B. C, they became more civilized. In the time of Paul many had become 
proselytes of Judaism, and the synagogue was, in each case, Paul's first 
center of operations. The monument to Augustus, lately discovered at 
Ancyra, was no doubt an object of worship. Human sacrifices had proba- 
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2 A GREY LOCK PULPIT. 

bly disappeared. Still, Jewish worship and forms, already popular with 
many in Galatia, were much nearer to their condition than the lofty ideal- 
ism of the Apostle Paul. He had told them of a love and self-sacrifice 
without fear, but, as often happens with people who form good resolutions, 
on every day, except of course New Year's Day, the discovery is made that 
the resolutions implied wishes, not choices, dreams, not conduct. 

What do these meddlers from Jerusalem have to say for themselves? 
Much less than we are apt to suppose. They posed as conservatives. Paul 
represented progress, and this letter is in evidence that he was able to carry 
the burden of proof. Listen first to the plausible proselyters. They had 
come from Jerusalem, the mother of synagogues, to defend their institu- 
tions against Paul, who, though di£Eering very widely from the Jews, 
accepted the use of their houses of worship in which to preach the (zospel. 
This delegation from Jerusalem declared that Paul was unworthy of con- 
fidence, since he taught the destruction of the Jewish system and did 
away with the authority of Moses and the Law. The whole inheritance 
of the past is despized. The most sacred rites are abandoned. The 
learned rabbis are ignored. Paul is a self-seeker — a turn- coat. He is bold 
enough to claim apostleship. We can prove to you conclusively that he is 
not an apostle, but a pretender. The very least that you Galatian people 
can do, is to verify what we say, to at least consult one of the original 
twelve. All Jews know that there is no promise without the covenant and 
its sign of circumcision. Obey the law, reject the uncovenanted and un- 
holy path of this visionary heretic. 

How does Paul talk ? His theme is not Paul. Only one word touches 
himself, and he pushes on past his simple claim to be an apostle, with a 
buoyant sense of a message from God. He cannot abide the caricature of 
Christianity which these teachers make. They magnified, in the name of an 
alleged command, outward conformity at the expense of inward reality. If 
Paul could have had an express train to Galatia, we should certainly have 
been deprived of this letter. No words are wasted. All the leaves are off 
the stick. He is all aroused. He rises with his forces in command. He 
advances steadily, like an ocean tide. All is cumulative. ^Sweeping personal 
and ecclesiastical considerations aside, he appeals to their reason. In 
effect, he says : ''There is no use making a simple thing difficult. Did 
you receive the Spirit by exchanging one set of ceremonies for another ? 
Did you apply to the Messiah, in whom my enemies claim to believe, that 
identical faith-pov\ter exercised by Abraham, and by every other good man?" 

" Furthermore, if you talk of precedent and age, and wish to follow old 
paths, you must go further back than the Jewish law. That is four hundred 
and thirty years younger than the promise to Abraham. No. Christianity 
is life, not a formal church, not an ordinance, not a formula, nothing ex- 
ternal. This is not the only time in his life that Paul grappled with this 
problem, though approaching it from many different sides. In the develop- 
ment of men the question was, how to bring man to distinguish the kernel 
from the shell, the gifts from the Spirit. It availed nothing with him that 
a man was talented, learned, or could make a brilliant use of what he knew; 
to him the glory of Apollos was in his love, not in his eloquence; the 
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distinction of Gamaliel was in his character, not in his Rabbinical learn- 
ing; the philanthropy of the Gentile churches was in their love for the 
Jewish Christians, not in their donations. The zeal of the Christian must 
rise higher than sacrifice. It is zeal for love. All else is sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. 

Visitors at Warwick, middle England, find a quaint old town. They 
are shown the still crumbling walls of its ancient defense. Over opposite 
gales of entrance, stand, on the very summit of the outer walls, two 
chapels, St. Peters and St. James. We enter by St. Peter's gate and, 
turning a few yards to the left, we face the porter's lodge of England's 
proudest baronial castle. We are admitted by a roadway cut through solid 
rock, ascending to the higher ground of the outer bank of the moat. 
Heavy foliage lines the path, darkening the approach. Passing the moat, 
we are admitted to the inner quadrangle of the castle through a double 
port-cullis and double wall. We are now in an open court that opens again 
on a veritable fairy-land — a park strewn with stately cedars from Lebanon, 
brought by the Crusaders. On the right and left stand two towers. One 
is Guy's Tower. The other, rising one hundred and fifty feet, bears the 
name of Julius Caesan Here the feudal Norman once poured down 
molten lead on the oppressed yeomanry. Here the modern traveler has 
often stood to breathe a prayer of gratitude for the liberty and prosperity of 
the common people. Consider that the apostle did not despise the lower 
ecclesiastical ranges of defense, the temporary utility of the synagogue, the 
temple and apostleship. He began his work in the synagogue. He had his 
head shaved in the temple. On returning from Arabia, he dropped in 
socially, to see Peter. He did not tear down the outer walls of ecclesia»- 
tiscism, but held in higher honor the inner walls of history and philosophy. 
When he wanted absolute safety, there was but one unassailable retreat, the 
tower of Spiritual Liberty. The fifth chapter of Galatians is the culmina- 
tion of an argument, closing with an appeal to life. It matters not for 
Salvation whether you are in the tower of circumcision or uncircumcision, 
if only they are both defended by the double wall of love. If you seek 
development, in addition to safety, choose the higher tower, whose windows 
command the wider vision. There only you can stand in the liberty of an 
intelligent love. 

There is such a thing as being discouraged by the ideality of our vision. 
Resolutions fail. Our expectations are high, our performances low. We 
are pupils, not saints. We do not take enough instruction from our 
orchards. If we are to produce the fruits of the spirit, we must expect 
to be at first green, bitter and uncomely. Fruit critics are foolish to find 
fault with fruit before it has had time to ripen. If you want to buy an 
orchard, go in October, rather than in May. We shall know the orchard 
by the amount and quahty of its fruit. Add the time element in judging 
of men and churches. All kinds of fruit require time. 

The most important item in the ripening of character is the process 
itself. It is not possible to be faultless here. There is no hair line that we 
can draw between the human and Divine side of the process. One man, or 
age. neglects the Divine side, and another man. or age. neglects the human 
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side. The attention of one man is given to the fruits of the spirit, to the 
product of Christian culture. The mind of his neighbor fastens upon the 
Spirit of fruits — considers that apples grow on trees, which have roots, all 
fruit implying adequate causes in sunlight, soil and sap. He likes fruit as 
much as anybody, and he proposes to maintain a vital connection with 
original sources. If the one who is charged with too great emphasis of 
ethics on the human side, manages to get on better in the Christian life than 
one would suppose, the explanation is that the Spirit is able to do for such 
" exceeding abundantly above all that he asks or thinks." God honors the 
genuine love principle. The subjects and objects of love are secondary, 
however important. 

The text is suggestive, not a complete catalogue — though some of the 
terms are comprehensive.. Can we do better than to pass iti review this 
panorama? "The Fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control." Love — It is per- 
fection, and comprehensive of all the soul's bright visions. It is a state. 
All things strong and beautiful enter it; all balanced qualities, all gen- 
erosity, magnanimity, sympathy. There is nothing narrow, or partial, or 
cold about it. Therefore, no sane man was ever infidel to this sort of religion. 
It is not exclusive, yet it appreciates merit better than those who build sec- 
tarian fences around various grades of attainment. It sees the man under 
the color of the skin, and despite the shape of his eye. It is prompt to act. 
It must act. Love seeks the sinner because he is a man, and because that 
manhood is in danger. Love understands the value of the soul, knows 
itself as -Heaven-born and immortal. What love binds here is bound every- 
where. It is Heaven itself. Hatred is hell enough. Love is Heaven 
enough. To get a man out of the under-world, get the under-world out of 
the man. Love does it. 

" Love, joyT This is the oldest child of love. Some make it the 
highest good. The philosophers ask us what life would be worth to us, if 
we were deprived of sensibility ? For the present purpose, note that joy 
follows love in the series, Joy is love's legitimate offspring. The highest 
joy goes with the greatest love. The largest loss attends the lowest hate. 
Love cannot co-exist with selfishness. (jO on looking out, as you say, for 
number one, but remember that the happy man is the unselfish man. Joy 
comes to us if we will let it come. We contrive to make ourselves unhappy. 
Worry becomes a study. It is not a fine, but a coarse art. Joy pursues us 
when we pursue virtue. She is too nimble to catch when we leave virtue 
and pursue her. Joy is the soul in tune. It is as much deeper than gayety 
as the ocean is deeper than the rapid brook. It is more than good health. 
It is more than the happiness of circumstance. It is a fruit of the Spirit. 

"Love, joy, /^rt;^^." We have just heard again the proclamation of 
"peace on earth, good will to men." It is still, despite all progress, a 
prophecy rather than an attainment. It is the ultimate condition of society. 
It must first be a fruit of the spirit in the unit of society, the individual 
soul. It is a sword-bought peace, not a passive virtue. Never lazy, it 
it co-exists with highest activity. It is a fruit, a growing freedom from war 
between the flesh and the spirit. The underforces seem to disappear, but. 
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in fact, are transformed into willing servants of a conscience that works by 
love. The Christian's peace passeth all understanding, since it keeps the 
heart and mind serene in the hottest of the fight. 

" Love, Joy, peace, long-suffering^ This is a marvelous thing. " It 
does not strive, or cry, or cause its voice to be heard in the street," yet it 
exists both in the street and in the home. The newspapers say little about 
it. It is silent by nature. Historic heroes have it, but it is more often in 
obscurity. Behold it in the tenement house and behind lace curtains. It is 
in the ill-mated household. It is tied in marriage to a drunkard. It goes 
cold, hungry and ill-clad to save for the children's Christmas. It stands 
white-faced,:serene and silent, before the tempest of passion and the sting of 
scorn. Difficult things become easy. It is a fruit of the Spirit of God, 
belongs to the member of the Church within the Church. It is the only 
apostolic succession. 

'• Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindtiessP Not that bland evenness 
of temper which is natural to many. We now study only spiritual develop- 
ment. Naturally one may be brusque, gruff, sharp-cornered. His pride 
makes you tingle, by reason of his arrogance. He becomes kind, when he 
shifts the center of control and is considerate of others' feelings, observing 
of others' need. The kind man likes the children and is in turn beloved by 
them. He has a wholesome interest in trifles and is not misled by anxiety. 
All hail to the "heart at leisure from itself to soothe and sympathize. 

" Love, Joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodnessy Are not all the 
rest good } Certainly. There is a unity implied, but the word goodness 
describes some people. They are not always brilliant, but they always suc- 
ceed, because goodness is success. It is not considered essential to all 
callings, certainly it is not the distinctive trait required in any occupation, 
but it is necessary to success in them all. Some think goodness a requisite 
for missionaries and preachers. It is no more necessary for them than- for 
lawyers or plumbers. 

"Love, joy, peace, long-suifering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness^ 
Being counted on. Freedom from vacillation. Steady steps forward. 
•' Doing ye nexte thinge." Putting the hymn book into the ledger. Emulat- 
ing the constancy of machinery without its slavery. 

" Love, joy, peace, long suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meek- 
tiess^ It is very hard to give an acconnt of this quality. It is a complex 
state, not a single virtue. The apostle's order is significant, at least, to this 
extent, that having developed some degree of love, joy, and the rest, we 
have by that fact, reached some stage of the development of meekness. 
A little child might get a very wrong idea of Moses if told that the great 
general was "the meskest man." Hcmight suppose that Moses was a soft, 
retiring nature, who always took Aaron around with him to do his talking 
for him. Meekness is a great power moving with ease and gentleness. It 
is more akin to the singing of the spheres than to the helpless and gentle 
butterfly. It adds tenderness to majesty. It is capable of snap and thunder. 
Cromwell was not perfect, but somewhat meek, likewise Luther. Paul is 
the best illustration of his own preaching. Meekness is a high grade 
quality of spiritual, in dominion over animal nature. 
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" Love, joy, peace, long suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperances^ Self-control, self-direction, self-restraint. Love 
crowns and includes all. Temperance harmonizes all, and excludes that 
which hinders harmony. It tunes and orders each faculty. Every power 
of the mind and body is to be trained, subordinated, brought into har- 
mony with every other. The ranges of faculty are physical, mental, social, 
moral and spiritual. In all these respects every man begins in the seed- 
form. Since temperance is harmonized human nature, it is at once seen 
that it must be the last of the fruits. It is the last stage of the ripening 
process. It is the full blush and flavor of autumn. 

It cannot appear wonderful to us that the apostle, when moving on this 
plane of thought, forgot whether he had administered the rite of bap- 
tism to two, three or more Corinthians. The question was not one of 
circumcision or uncircumcision, baptism, or any other ism. It was the 
grand truth that man is made with the ability to avail himself of the power 
of God. Paul's altitude is too great to permit him to see small figures in 
the valley. He has nothing that he cares to say about methods, opinions, 
creeds, organizations, parchments, hieroglyphs. This is a modern art. It 
differs from Paul's perspective, as Pre-Raphaelite pictures without back- 
ground, differ from the best modern paintings. Paul knew that his business 
was to develop men in Christ Jesus. He has been describing the character 
of the one whose name is above every name ; who entered the door of 
the first Christmas under the shadow of illegitimacy ; who became a com- 
mon carpenter, — a g^eat teacher, yet without the education of the schools, 
without ordination and indorsement, without aid of literature, without work- 
ing a single wonder for personal advantage, without organization worthy of 
the name, without the wealth of a fox or a crow, without effort at oratory or 
government, — with absolutely nothing, save his perfect life, at which men 
could point and say, *' This explains his power." He has transformed the 
world, not with three years of public life, in which he only planted the germs 
of Christianity, but by nineteen hundred years of development. The fruits 
of the Spirit in men and nations are the fruits of His presence. The cor- 
respondence of Christian civilization with the New Testament portrait of 
our Lord, demonstrates Christ a presence and not a memory alone. The 
trustworthy vision of His present face leads us "into all truth." 

We are not dearer to him for being Congregationalists, or Baptists, or 
Roman Catholics. We are valuable to him solely for our humanity, since 
to be a man is to be a developed man, — to reach our type in the Son of 
man. We are to be docile pupils in the University of the Spirit. In the 
seed form today, we are to germinate sunward, responding to summer in 
the soul of God. 

Here we can all agree. W^e are not asked whether we believe in this, 
that, or the other — small and impertinent dogma. No man is ashamed of 
the life of the Spirit, therefore let him say so in as many ways as he can. 
We are to count ourselves worthy to lead our one life in the best way. We 
are to see and confess in all practical forms the intrinsic value which makes 
man, man; God, God; Heaven, Heaven; and Earth habitable by reason 
of the fruits of the Spirit. 
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A STATEMENT OF BELIEF. 
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"Theology as well as astronomy may be Ptolemaic; it is so when the interpreter's 
church, with its creeds and traditions, is made the fixed point from which he 
observes and conceives the truth and Kingdom of God. But theology may also be 
Copernican; and it is so when the standpoint of the interpreter is, as it were, the 
consciousness of Jesus Christ, and this consciousness, where it is clearest and most 
defined, in the belief as to God's Fatherhood and His own Sonship. Theology in the 
former case is geocentric, in the latter heliocentric; and only where the Sun is the center 
can our planetary beliefs and churches fall into a system which is but made the more 
complete by varying degrees of distance and difference of orbit." — A. M. Fairbaim. 
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A Sa^ATTEMKNT OK BKUIEK. 



[ A Paper read Dec. 28th, '94, before a Council of Congregational Churches, called to 
install Rev. Alford \i. Penniman. pastor of the Congregational Church in Adams. Mass.] 



Brethren and Fathers: 

If I understand the temper of this honorable body, you desire me, 
without apology, to present a fairly adequate statement on the great themes 
of our faith, touching a common Fatherhood and Brotherhood. The 
emphasis given the several truths is presented, not as a fixed thing even for 
myself, much less dogmatically for others, but as obedient to the light of 
coming days. The point of view is that of vital faith, and the stress given 
is born, not of an effort to harmonize truth with truth, but to apply truth 
to life. 

Lest any eagerness of statement should be mistaken for a polemic tone, 
let me disclaim all antagonism to any real faith, whatever its form. 

GOD. 

I believe in an infinite and perfect being who has revealed Himself in 
my experience and to my reason as one, yet varied and complex : as per- 
sonal, transcendent, immanent and just. He is one, as against the primitive 
fancy of polytheism, as against the modern error of tritheism. Unity is 
the first necessity of personality. God is not identical with Nature. He 
transcends his creation and abides in it. The soul of man is a part of His 
permanent residence. In the fullness of time God disclosed the richness of 
His nature. Father, Son and Spirit are more than mere theological terms. 
They are vital and real, not formal. They belong to the sphere where 
evidence enough for belief has proceeded in advance of comprehension. 

(]od is just, a true and filial parent, loving all. His transcendence does 
not contradict His immanence or His moral image in man. "He cannot 
deny Him.self." 
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PROVIDKNCE. PRAYER. MIKACLE. 

There is a "general and special Providence of God. Every providence is 
also special, (iod does not indulge men in idleness. His very bounty is 
displayed in His determination upon man's self-culture, and against every 
form of pauperism. "All things work together for good." Man's very 
ignorance and sin are reasons for God's activity in his behalf. To this end 
every atom is sacred, each day holy, the whole man salvable. 

All prayer is somehow answered. God has not enslaved himself by 
laws. The survival of the fittest in its ultimate analysis will seem less 
harsh. We need no revelation to guard against Nature, but to overcome 
incomplete ideas of Nature. Prayer has direct answer. God works less 
l)y indirection than we think. 

All Nature is miracle. All miracle is natural. The resurrection of 
Jesus Christ is historical. In view of the external evidence alone, more 
credulity is required to deny, than to affirm that the event occurred. Ex- 
perimental Christianity will convince the most incredulous. 

MAX. SIN. FAITH. 

Man is a real being, not an illusion. He is not only capable of real 
knowledge, but is in the very image of God. He is the naturally favored 
child of God's love, born beneath the Father's roof, not in the "far 
country." We are first innocent, not holy or sinful. We begin with noth- 
ing and end in the likeness of Christ. There is first developed a physical 
basis for the spiritual super-structure. God's image in man is germinal, 
miniature, potential. The physical life is not sinful. The refusal to control 
it or to build upon it the spiritual life, is sinful. The inverted use of the 
physical life is hostile to virtue and happiness and God. Sin is a falling 
back from spiritual to animal supremacy, or a refusal to rise from the flesh 
to the spirit. Man thus refuses to obey the Hivine imperative of moral 
truth. If he is self-seeking on the plane of a relative good, he is called to 
shift the center of mastery from the relative to the best course. The terms 
faith, obedience, conversion, regeneration, sonship, are words of ethical 
import used to mark stages of spiritual progress. Man is born at such a 
distance from his ultimate self, that the changes he passes through often 
appear like revolutions. The strong figure of re-birth describes, it does 
not exaggerate, the process. It was applied not only to publicans and sin- 
ners, but to Nicodemus, a master in Israel, who braved for humanity's sake 
the whole Sanhedrim. Man is rightened by faith, the law of which is to 
make right. He is not counted righteous when not righteous, by arbi- 
trary compliment. He is right, just as any sound seed has in it the right 
real blade, ear and full-corn. Spiritual education is like all other education. 
We adapt means to ends, follow laws, sow seed and reap a harvest. Reli- 
gion is no longer a thing of the Heavens, but of Heaven on Earth. It is 
within the reach of every man. It is "narrow," because difficult, slow 
because exalted and broad. 

REVELATION. 

God reveals Himself in Humanity. Revelation is coincident with the 
entire education of the Race. God speaks, not by parchments alone or 
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first, but "in divers manners." Bi])le writers recognize the co-ordinate 
sources of truth, Nature, Human Nature and the Holy Spirit. They saw 
God in everything. Reason and Scripture are interdependent. Revelation 
is psychological and self-attesting. The path-finder of the soul is the moral 
nature of man, not his critical faculty separated from the moral nature. 
Man early finds contact with God through some simple rules of right- 
Later he hears such a word as Blessed art thou Simon, flesh and blood 
hath not revealed my nature to you but my father. Public rumor makes me 
only a prophet. Personal contact confesses my Divinity. The gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against this Spiritual process. The invisible ecclesia 
is built thereon. This is the power of the Keys. 

INCARNATION. ATONEMENT. THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

Is there a Stage in man's development, where it becomes possible for 
God to come into man's consciousness by incarnation? Expectancy rose to 
prediction and prediction to fulfillment of just that. The prophets were in 
no sort judges how or in what manner He should come. He came, not as 
a servant of Jehovah, not as one sent, but on His own errand. He dwelt 
among us during one generation. (Jod's eternal power of self-expression 
did not delay a moment after opportunity to be understood arrived. 

Jesus also reveals the human type. He. introduces man to his ultimate 
self. He purely lived and taught the truths needed for our salvation. He 
taught with authority and not as the Scribes. He taught spiritually, not 
legally. By His humble birth. His growth in 'Divine and human conscious- 
ness ; by His humiliation, holy obedience, personal touch with men; by 
rescue of individuals from desperate conditions: by His descensus, cross, 
resurrection, ascension, and seat at God's right hand, we have a practical 
(jospel gradually reahzing in the world the Christian type. The Holy 
Spirit of God is the inspiration by which the ideal becomes real. The 
name of Jesus stands for quality, not quantity. The climax of this value 
is in the cross— the spiritual culmination of a life sealed by resurrection. 
He is "the lamb slain from the foundation of the world." God stops at 
nothing in bringing man to full creation. The world has dealt in asceticism 
and propitiation. God adjusts Himself to our infancy by declaring that 
He will do all the propitiating, that needs doing. Himself. He forgives 
men by giving Himself for them. There is no reservation, diminution or 
exception, no exaltation of any tertium quid to make the sinner feel like a 
beggar, or a feeder of swine. He comes straight as a sunbeam from the 
throne to be suitor in the heart of the worst man. This love crowns all 
with death as though it were a plaything, and rising proclaims that there is 
no obstacle in the path of perfect love, no sin without a desire to pardon, 
no prodigal on whom the Father does not put the ring and the robe, if He 
may but bring him back to birth-place and fireside. 

PARTIAL RECORD OF REVELATION. 

The Bible has happily been so long in the world, and so won its way 
amongst men, that many are sensitive to any word that seems too tamely 
to describe its place and power. There is such a vast scale of progress 
between its earlier and latest compositions, that words used to describe the 
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former fail to do fairly by the latter. The early writers deal with begin- 
nings, and are themselves beginners. The later writers are penetrated with 
the lofty Spirit of Christ, and rise with Him into a lofty enthusiasm for 
humanity. The Bible is a vital, not an ecclesiastical collection. The books 
are spiritual photographs of the process of revelation. These pictures 
were taken at different times and from different points of view, with vary- 
ing light and shade. They are all the more valuable because the ages were 
unconscious of being in any camera. The records are artless and accurate 
reproductions of the times, the state of literature and the condition of the 
people. From them can be traced the steps of the unfolding revelation. 
The words used for the name of God are radiant with evidence of this 
development. The Bible, in its human coloring, like the Lord, is not less 
Divine because so human and real. Its visions are sudden, but not without 
long periods of preparation. The Bible is more complete and deserves 
more honor because of the imperfections made necessary by Divine 
adaptation. By imperfections is not meant the errors of copyists, but those 
involved in the whole process of human and Scripture development. A 
period of conduct precedes a period of high motive. Principles are slow 
to fulfill rules. The least in the kingdom is greater in opportunity than the 
greatest prophet of the old order. Revelation is of, rather than from God. 
It is in, rather than to man. It is recorded and unrecorded, but never lost. 
It is not at any one point, the last word on the everlasting theme. As con- 
cerns source and direction, the current of the Old Testament is the current 
of the New. However, the river of Life deepens and hastens and widens 
as it flows. The writers are inspired. They inbreathe God. They have 
.sufficient preparation for their work. They have all the preparation they 
can appropriate. Some have great gift but less spirituality. Others great 
spirituality but less gift. The literature fascinates and stimulates. It 
never represses thought. It gives a starting capital to the wayfaring man. 
but refuses to hold him up with authority or crutch by a plain meaning 
for every Scripture. He must dig or beg. The Bible does not pauperize a 
man either mentally or spiritually. It is a stmdard, not the only infallible 
rule. It is a Divine auxiliary to revelation, not the revelation itself. 
That distinction belongs to Jesus Christ. He is the head of the corner, 
the keystone of History. The Bible is a telescope through which we look 
to find God. We see Him "through a glass darkly." Still we see him. 
The treasure is held in earthen vessels, but it is held. Our theory of inspi- 
ration need not suffer because the writers incorporated existing records. 
Errors of immaturity serve as eddies in the stream, and show by contrast 
the strength of the main current. We are not to defend a course contra- 
dicting the Spirit of Christ,when the Bible records a wrong, with or without 
favorable characterization. Inspiration may concern any partial statement 
which it would require knowledge of contemporary conditions to fully 
explain. Inspiration leaves room for interpretation. How can we know 
any subject or object without the double right of bringing it to the reason 
and the reason to it. Men in remote ages might need an inspiration for 
ends, that now are common property. Finally, " Every Scripture given 
by inspiration of God is profitable," not for natural science, but for "teach- 
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ing, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the 
name of God may be thoroughly furnished unto every good work.'* 

RESULTS OF THE INCARNATION. 

Jesus Christ came also to establish a social body called the Kingdom of 
(jod, the reign of truth and love. The progress has been real when to our 
impatience it has not been rapid. Christianity is corporate as well as indi- 
vidual life. The dignity of the soul is a related dignity. Man is a father, 
husband, brother, citizen, employer, pastor, merchant. Men enlarge or 
limit each other. They make it easy or hard for each other to advance. 
Masses ever go up and down together. Society rises with Christ. God has 
given in Christ hostages to men that He will go up or down with them. The 
social sins of war, slavery, polygamy and intemperance are passing. Slavery 
lurks in the corners of dark continents. Polygamy must go. The Saloon 
must go. The work accomplished by Christianity is apparent to those 
whose eyes scan the centuries and discern the mighty contrasts traceable to 
the value seen in the soul by our Lord. In the heart of society is the leaven 
of those who love Him. 

The largest single instrument of this world-movement is the visible 
Christian church. That is the best church that produces the the best life. 
That church will have a solid basis in ethics but is not content therewith. 
It is rooted in the power of God, but is not content with ethical theism. 
It exalts Christ. Christian ethics and Christian theism. The mind is left 
free to emphasize the weightier matters of justice, mercy and faith. Concord, 
if Christian, can smile at uniformity. Variety, if Christian, enriches the 
church. The sheep of all folds know His voice. He will teach them to 
know each other's voices. All devisive formulas must crumble till talk of 
comity between churches will be as rare as in Heaven. I am a Congrega- 
tionalist, not because I hold any divine right theory of Church polity, but 
because on the whole, it is the best Church I yet know. It makes quite 
enough mistakes to keep it humble. It has no more right to say to another 
Church I am better than you are, than one man has to say the same to 
another man. Progress in Church government and unity will follow the 
course of empire and our republic. It will be democratic. It will take the 
word of Christ *' Ye know that they which are counted to rule over the 
Gentiles exercise lordship over them, and their great ones exercise authority 
upon them, but so shall it not be among you." 

THE LAST THINGS. 

No one has come back from the other life to describe it. Yet silences 
are not shadows. Jesus turned the scale of human thought on all themes 
toward hope. That word, "If it were not so I would have told you," will 
bear much meditation. Christ did what a Father is wont to do. He did 
not call his children about him and itemize their punishments, numbering 
their stripes. He only said, I hold you responsible. 

It will not be a slight thing for a soul to defy virtue and the nature of 
things. Consequences for good and evil go over with men into the future 
life. Each goes to "his own place." Each "receives in himself that 
recompense of his error which is meet," or finds that "in the keeping" of 
God's statutes "there is great reward." 
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God's love will not be so unmerciful as to forego the positive infiictioii 
of any penalty or the use of any discipline needed to cure men of sin. 

Recovery from suffering is ultimately involved in all recovery from 
sin and growth in grace, but it is the last of the last things. It is not so 
important and pressing as recovery from sin. Indeed the work of Christ 
implies the substitution of high for low suffering. The suffering sympathy 
that carries a cross with triumph is the secret of a happy life. The man of 
the world and of the letter, regards salvation as exemption from all suffer- 
ing. The Christian's heaven is the worlding's hell. In this high sense of 
Christ's suffering, suffering is endless if needed to make sin temporary, to 
abolish all discord from the Universe. Evidence fails us when we try to go 
farther. We can go to the stake for a Christian victory, but our lips are 
closed before a great silence, when some one asks when this victory will 
take place, and precisely how the final harmony will come. We can not 
tell whether Paul declared the whole counsel of God or not; probably he did 
not, but he was moving on the right lines. Are Matthew's reports of our 
Lord's parables to be taken with exact literalness? Probably not. This 
only is certain. Sin must go. This is not because cold and depreciated 
logic makes sin any more temporary than virtue, but because virtue is 
weighed and is found mighty to prevail. " One shall chase a thousand. 
Two shall put ten thousand to flight.'. If Christ leads the way we may 
say with Him, let us perish if humanity be saved. 
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"The preachings of religion from the standpoint of fear is the shortest mode, is ttie 
easiest method, if quantity of thought is considered; for it is only necessary to 
breathe familiar anathemas over all the sinful race of men. It is a larger and more dif- 
ficult work to trace out the application of the Gospel to all the details of human life, — 
to politics, to home, to childhood, middle life and old age. To gather up the rationalism 
of Christianity; its spiritualism and its humanity, to unfold its Jesus Christ, its Holy 
Spirit, its faith, hope and charity, to develop its infinite riches of thought and feeling, is 
a hard, long task compared with the authoritative announcement of infinite sorrow to 
almost the whole human race. But let us all rejoice that the age demands of us all, 
pulpit and pew, the longer and more thoughtful method of proclaiming the manifold 
riches of Christianity."— Air irf Swing. 
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THE LOVE OE GOD. 



For God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting: (R. V., eternal) life. For God sent not His 
Son into the world to condemn (R. V., judge) the world, but that the world through Him 
might be saved. John 3: 16, 17. 



Is there anything new in the New Testament, and if so, what is it ? 

In a world of pain and passion, greed, graveyards, and abounding 
judgment, it is not strange that inquiries are made for some intelligence 
from the skies. The claim of a sane man that such word has arrived will 
be carefully sifted. Let us try to get an inside view of the claim made in 
this passage of Scripture, not assuming more than time compels, and trying 
to scale the text as we would a mountain. 

As the claim lies before us in large outline, the world has a revelation 
of God. Man needs rescue, called spiritual life, which would not be ob- 
tained without this revelation. The salvation is one that actuully saves the 
world. The love of God, which is the great motor to secure the needed 
changes in the world, is of such a sort as to reverse without weakness and 
laxity the emphasis of the world on judgment and mercy. "For God sent 
not His Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through Him might be saved." 

On the side of the world how does the case stand ? To the Jews, and 
at first even to the apostles, there appeared only a little larger disclosure 
of the love of God. The acquaintance was opening well. There was no 
fault to be found with the introduction. It was no more than that which 
Jesus '"began to do and teach.'' Enthusiasm soon developed. It became 
steady under the pressure of deeper and higher sources, as it forgot the 
loaves and fishes and saw the truth in its own transparent worth, declaring, 
•*Lo, now speakest thou plainly and speakest no proverb." 

It is very easy to miss the perspective and real contrast between the 
foreground of the New Testament and the background of the Old Testa- 
ment. Some theologians have so far confounded man's immaturity with 
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the (jospel claim itself, as to boldly assert that the New Testament only re- 
veals a little more of the love of God than the Old Testament does. They 
are wont to read new meanings into old words. They forget that the same 
word may be like a standard measure, full, half full, or scarcely used at all. 

In considering the whole Old Testament period we do well to remem- 
ber, that the prophets were comparatively few and far apart. That even as 
regards the letter there are but few passages which are good paraphrases of 
the New Testament. The best that Divine inspiration could do for the 
moral genius was to give him a feeble forecast. His main work was not to 
predict, but to teach. 

To appreciate the Gospel, we need to know the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament, not as the God of a tribe, but as the controller of Nature, the 
personality of power behind and in all phenomena. 

It is natural that man should fear God before loving Him. If, how- 
ever, we desire to murder both the Gospel and the Bible, so far as we are 
personally concerned, we have but to practically live as if under the dis- 
pensation of the law, to lose enthusiasm for the distinctive features of the 
Kingdom. We can fall below even people of the old order by facing the 
past instead of the future. We can deny that word of Christ that the least 
in the Kingdom is greater than the last and greatest of the prophets. 

Still another class object to the method of an admitted progress. TKey 
assert that men make their own gods, and that Jehovah, the Word made 
flesh, or "the only begotten Son," form no exceptions to the rule. They 
will not allow God to elect His own process of revelation. Why not turn 
this idea around and say that the most rational and Divine method is one 
which compels man to make his (jod ? What God can be so trustworthy, 
so beloved as the one who personifies our best experiences ? Let us see 
whether the facts of history lead up naturally to the announcement of the 
text. Savage man is first a hunter. He respects brute force, and is 
scarcely above its plane. Samson is the ideal ruler. The amazonis the ideal 
woman. God is power in many forms. The lion and the wolf are deified. 
Animals are domesticated. They come willingly under man's ascendancy. 
Man is their shepherd and learns from his occupation that God is his 
shepherd. He becomes still less a wanderer, when he gains a fixed habita- 
tion, and tills the soil. God is revealed more fully in him as the great 
care-taker. Fine arts follow the useful in his home, and beauty is associ- 
ated with God. Holiness henceforth is something beautiful. The treasures 
increase and demand protection. The people call for a king and get one. 
They carry up this patriotism by imagination and God is a king. Fostered 
thus, the home develops as the rarest of all products. In it we find the 
gradually perfecting mirror which is selected by the Saviour himself as the 
best reflector of the character of God. Does not the discovery of this 
method magnify God to us, and prepare us to enter into a better under- 
standing of His Fatherhood? That our salvation has been thus worked 
out, at first with fear and trembling, and at last with joy, makes it more 
evidently Divine. Revelation is thus seen to be a vital, not a mechanical 
process. The pure in heart see God. The home where love reigns sees 
Him. To love, is to be in the Kingdom. The spiritual vision strengthens 
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and widens, beginning with man because he is embodied, but ending with 
God. We learn to see by first locating objects of striking color, and later 
those more beautiful. We love our neighbor, and then find how to transfer 
our regard to higher qualities in God, 

Since the Lord's plan was not to declare his nature and office, but 
simply to live, let us attempt to discover in that life the nature of the love 
which is the world's Gospel. Passing his general regard for man, which all 
men recognize, the question is, what is the precise quality of that love 
which arouses enthusiasm in men ? The Divine emphasis and proportion 
of goodness and severity are no accident or error. Manifestly his conduct 
is never without sympathy, however severe. He speaks with authority, but 
not as the scribes, because his rebukes were as sympathetic as his tender- 
ness. The common people heard him gladly, because he was no respecter 
of persons, and his indignation never pr.ssed into vengeance. He never 
made any effort to make penalty match the crime. He was ang^y, but it 
was the anger of sorrow. Men often enjoy the taste of a sharp word. 
They baptize it and call it justice. This was impossible to Christ. Men 
suppose the fact of ill desert to be sufficient charter for all kinds of star- 
chamber judgments. Christ was never tempted in this way. 

One sure way to step down from the christian to a merely religious life, 
is to claim that gentleness and severity are so much a question of personal 
need and circumstance that no inference can be drawn from this great 
theme as to which is primary and which is secondary. This enables one to 
run into a hiding-place, claiming a heart of sympathy, while calling attention 
to legal wares which break as they fall, disclosing a disposition to remem- 
ber a grudge, and to give somebody something quite as good as was sent. 
"Eye for eye, tooth for tooth," is the principle, even when no members of 
the body suffer violence. 

The Master did not escape the charge of being lax, soft, and a trifler 
with moral distinctions. Wherever he went the hounds were after him. 
They came to. him with the woman taken in adultery. They took notes on 
his presence at Matthew's feast, when he was inaugurating work among the 
publicans. They met him at the house of Simon. They hated him because 
he loved folks more than ideas and customs. He was not enough of a 
judge and executioner to please them. 

How, then, shall we learn the christian proportions of goodness and 
severity ? One way is to read the Gospels. (jO read without stopping, one 
of the Gospels. You will soon come back and say that the general trend of 
the book represents God as a physician, protector, teacher, shepherd, deliv- 
erer, and friend — also, under rare and special circumstances, as judge and 
vindicator of the oppressed. His justice is mercy in another form, em- 
ployed only when absolutely necessary. "There is a kindness in it which is 
more than liberty," God is thus taken down from that throne, which has 
been so hard to approach, and from that self-centered condition which it 
has been so impossible to please. Burnt offerings and sacrifices have no 
longer any idol. No one but a priest could represent even Moses as. per- 
sonally in love with the priestly system, unless some other prophet can be 
found who wrote the account in the thirty-fourth chapter of Exodus. There 
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we have the New Testament relation of mercy and judgment anticipated. 
"And the Lord passed by before him and proclaimed, The Lord, tha Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long suffering and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression and 
sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty." This is the highest reach 
of prophecy. To the prophet on the mountain God seemed gentle. To the 
people in the valley God was terrible. They had yet to come forth from a 
darker Egypt than the valley of the Nile. 

Turn from prophecy to fulfillment in the person of Jesus Christ. 

God is declared as the servant of man. Paul declares himself the 
slave of such a God. We may love Him, not because of any act of power, 
though he is our Creator ; not because of any single event in the life of 
Christ, though he died to redeem us; but because of that primal source and 
private disposition which is '*the same, yesterday, to-day and forever." 

The Cross is the seal which Christ's life alone is worthy to unloose. It 
is no venture upon an otherwise uncovenanted ground, no episode, aside 
from God's heart habit. It is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that sees and aspires to obey the vision of perfect love. 

It is the height of folly to abandon spiritual culture because of unsolved 
problems in philosophy. Unbelief is not disbelief.. Ignorance is not doubt. 
It is said of old Doctor Alexander of Princeton, after a life given to theol- 
ogy and kindred studies, when asked on his deathbed what, beyond all 
doubt, he knew to be true, replied : "Only two things, the great sinfulness of 
man, and the great love of God." What a testimony ! No extra baggage is 
to be carried by a strong man on a short journey to his long home. It is 
not possible for any one to start life with what a great man takes all his life 
to learn. Each much first love, and then he can form his estimate of it. 
What a legacy to leave to one's children ! The great love of God and the 
great need of man, one adequate for the other. The world's Gospel has 
been covered and caricatured by theology, tradition, speculation, bigotrj^ 
and sin, but struggling through it all, the spirit of love for man wins its 
way. Robert Burns no longer fights against theology or the flesh. He is 
born again in the christian preacher, John Watson. The primitive chords 
of the human heart beat to the touch of a man imbued with "the mind of 
the Master." The idea of God's love in the air to-day is no passing 
fashion. God is in society. The leaven which was once hidden in the 
meal is now more often seen in the loaf. The business of the preacher is 
not to be God's attorney. He is rather man's attorney. His sole business 
is to develop men. "The least of these, my brethren," is the nerve center 
of the judgment chapter. 

There is a difficulty felt by those who think they discover an ignoring 
of moral distinctions in much modern preaching. This is not always a pro- 
test from those who enjoy the imprecatory psalms. There is a real danger 
of confounding love and mere good nature. An amiable indifference is not 
even distantly related to love interpreted by the Cross. God is in earnest. 
Jehovah is the only one who could use the cross as a sample act, without at 
first appearing weak. It was ignorance of this that made it possible for 
Paul to be a persecutbr. Paul declares to the Corinthians, that had "the 
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princes of this world" known whom they were opposing, "they would not 
have crucified the Lord of Glory." The idea that it was the glory of God 
to give Himself to the uttermost, had not yet vindicated itself in history. 
Hence also, that word of Christ, "Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do," calls attention to the need of supplying the background of 
power to give immediate significance to suffering and sacrifice. The mean- 
ing of the crucifixion is not only that love conquers death as it has in many 
other heroic instances, but to show how God uses power. 

Luke introduces us to Simon, a Pharisee, who invited the Lord to dine. 
Unbidden guests, according to the free ways of the Orient, followed the 
more honored guests, as spectators. They sauntered leisurely in the open 
courts, and stood by the table couches, enjoying the cheer of the feast. As 
the festivities lengthened, the crowd grew. A woman who is bankrupt in 
character and reputation stood near the couch where our Lord reclined, 
with his feet turned backward. She is near enough to see and not be seen. 
She has a partial view of His face and can distinctly hear His words. Be- 
hold her, wistful, sad, gazing into vacancy. Perhaps she had once lived in 
the country and had drifted into the city with a caravan. There is some- 
thing in the great guest reminding her of the old mountain home. The pure 
days of her happy girlhood come again in day-dream. Though apparently 
unconscious of her presence, the rich intonation of the Lord's voice plays 
upon her spirit as ^Eolian harp strings are touched by invisible fingers. She 
knows that the great prophet is not here as a guest of love. Curiosity and 
investigation are in the air. The host had neglected the common courtesy 
of providing ^ater for the Master's feet. She sees the neglect and quietly 
stoops to remove the dust with her hair. Finding the attention welcomed, 
she covers those gentle feet, which, had they been those of a Pharisee, 
would have been used to spurn her, with kisses and with ointment. What 
impression does this affair make on the host ? "And when the Pharisee 
who had bidden Him saw it, he spake within himself, saying, *This man, (f 
he were a prophet^ would have known who and what manner of woman this 
is that toucheth him, for she is a sinner.' And Jesus said, *Simon, I have 
somewhat to say unto thee.' And he saith, 'Master, say on.' 'There was a cer- 
tain creditor who had two debtors : one owed him five hundred pence, the 
other fifty, and when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. 
Tell me therefore, which of them will love him most V Simon said, 'I suppose 
that he to whom he forgave most.' And he said unto him, 'Thou hast 
rightly judged.' And He turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, 'Seest 
thou this woman .? I entered into thine house; thou gavest me no water for 
my feet: but she hath washed my feet with tears, and wiped them with the 
hairs of her head.? Thou gavest me no kiss, but this woman since the time 
I came, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou didst not 
anoint, but this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore I 
say unto thee, her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for she loved much, 
but to whom little is forgiven the same loveth little.' " 

There are many people who are very good citizens, most respectable 
members of society, but who are just moral enough to hate a sinner. 

For all that we know to the contrary, Simon might have been the one 
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who was praying in the temple when the publican came to pray, "Lord, be 
merciful to me, a sinner." The mistake of Simon, was not that he was 
moral, but that he was not moral enough. The publican longed to be right. 
The Pharisee claimed to be right already, and set up as proof that he had 
paid his pew rent and kept two fast days out of seven. 

The Pharisees were in sympathy with putting on the screw. They 
were for tightening up the ordinances and applying the law. They called 
for punishment, judgment and authority. Give these miserable publicans 
what they deserve. Let them feel the rod, and they will learn something 
that they will learn in no other way. No ! Simon of to-day, it was what 
made Jesus Christ a prophet, and more than a prophet, that he rebuked 
this spirit, and in so doing revealed the Divine character. Jesus had scorn 
for scorn, but never for a man. He scourged the Pharisees with whip and 
tongue, but they received the lash vicariously for their Pharisaism, not 
for themselves. The chapter of the woes, our Lord's most severe word, 
came with tenfold greater force than any old dispensation judgment, be- 
cause it was evident that it hurt him more to speak than it could hurt them 
to hear. These judgments were pronounced upon a class, because they 
were hard on the people, because they were professionalism gone to seed, 
priests and scribes sporting in ecclesiastical millinery, making long prayers 
of pretence, devouring widows' houses, caring only to look pious, to be 
conventional but never honest. The burden of our Lord's judgment is, that 
they had no iove for their fellow-men. They were occupied with tradition, 
arbitrary rules, official prerogative. Strange as. it may seem, this terrible 
chapter closes with a passage, quickly passed over by expounders. It is a 
soliloquy of hope even for the Pharisee : "Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thee as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not ! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. 
For I say unto you, ye shall not see me henceforth, //// ye shall say, 
'Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord !' " The command to 
love God was not the one which they were judged for breaking. The par- 
ables of warning and judgment all turn on love to man. The man even in 
the Pharisee must be loved. He would go to the left hand if he did not 
love his fellows. If he loved men, he would by that fact be on the right. 
Man ! he is "greater than the Temple." He is above the Sabbath. He is 
greater than the stars. He is above the sun that puts out the light of the 
stars. He is a son of God, and as such he may glory in the love of God. 
Can any one afford to neglect so great salvation ? 
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THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN. 
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"But now complete the doing also; that as there was the readiness to will, so there 
may be the completion also out of your ability. For if the readiness is there, it is 
acceptable according: as a man hath not according as he hath not."— St. Paul. 



"Natural ability, about which so much has been said, is nothing more or less than 
the freedom or liberty of the moral agent. The human mind necessarily assumes the 
freedom of the human will as a first truth." — C. G. Finney. 
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He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? Micah 6 : 8. 



Micah has been called one of the minor prophets but the nature of his 
thought is very similar to that of the prophet Isaiah. He should be classed 
with Isaiah, his contemporary. 

We find Micah rebuking the people for substituting church life for 
righteousness. They were content with the common and easy emphasis of 
sacrifice, the bringing of lambs, calves and oil, while on every other day but 
the seventh, their religion seemed to lack full weight, and their business 
was characterized by short scales. The prophet places before them the 
principle which should govern all conduct, and announces the universal law 
of righteousness. " He hath showed thee, O man." — not O Jew — " what is 
good." The race is marked by great variety. When we consider the 
widely differing ages and degrees of education in the world, we are struck 
with the simplicity of the one great law of righteousness adjusted to all. 
The unity of the race is a primary fact. The nature of man in all race 
stocks, is such that he belongs under the sway of the same law of right- 
eousness in every age and every clime. " And what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?" Nothing, absolutely nothing. This is the business of life. But 
some one will say, "I have my occupation, my daily business. I have a taste 
for art or I work in the mill. I teach a school or I hold a position on the 
police force. I have some office, or much want one, and this is also a part 
of my life." There is no righteousness in any of these things considered by 
themselves. There may be unrighteousness. They ought to be so many 
forms of righteousness. There is no business that is worth a thought that 
is not made better for the qualities of justice, mercy, and humility. 
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The prophet begins with doings because it is the easiest and because it is 
the first developed. What does the Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
and having done justly the natural second thought will be to love justice, 
and as one loves it, he will discover that it is essentially merciful. Mercy 
will increase his humility. These qualities will be his walk, his custom. 
He will not only come to walk humbly but will discover that all these 
attributes have woven themselves into his life and by this process have 
revealed God to him, so that he, first or last, knows that he has been doing 
justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly with God. It is the necessary 
line of the soul's progress. It is a process and the only process of revela- 
tion. So shall we follow on to know- the Lord. Then shall we see that 
morality and spirituality are joined in marriage, that we grow in grace and 
therefore grow in knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The first law of life is self-preservation, arfd the over-doing of self- 
preservation makes us selfish. The Golden Rule, and by the way, it ought to 
be called the Silver Rule, here comes in to tell us that we ought to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. What ought to be called the Golden Rule is this, 
— " This is my commandment that ye love one another as I have loved you." 
That is, not by reciprocity, not loving others as you love yourself, but loving 
them as you ought to love yourself. We do not know how we ought to love 
ourselves until, by the process of progress, we see ourselves in Jesus Christ 
and love as He loves. The law of righteousness is not a fixed thing, you 
observe. It is not a statute, not a thing just so broad and just so long 
which you must keep in memory and follow out, but it is a principle which 
can make new rules as fast as they are needed. It develops with our devel- 
opment. The test for all time is the heart intention. The heart regulates 
conduct and the conduct reacts on the heart. 

"What doth the Lord require of us" is the line of our thought. Not 
first or chiefly, that we should organize ourselves in churches under this or 
that form of church polity; not that we should set up by a coldly intellectual 
and essentially worldly process, some statement of belief, and require that 
men accept it as the condition of their meeting the requirements of God. 
These are man-made tests. The broader vision of the old paths, is the true 
one, that of the prophet's instruction. We are to delight in the thought 
which comes to us from the height of a godly man who could not be de- 
ceived with cant. It has been truly said that Micah was a country 
prophet, while Isaiah was a prophet of the metropolis. But there is 
certainly nothing provincial about this text. He may have had less temp- 
tation to be a man of a class or some religious fashion. Not every city- 
pastor is an Isaiah. It would not be his method to preach from the news- 
papers. He would preach to them. There is nothing about him arti- 
ficial or superficial. He sweeps all aside except right living. He "knows a 
hawk from a hand-saw " without regard to the direction of "the wind." 
He selects a large text and sticks to it. How refreshing are the prophets. 
The most of the apostles were average mortals, not prophets. Only three 
or four of them left any mark. Think you that Micah could have gone to 
Christ saying that he had found a man doing good work in an original way 
and that he had told him to stop operations until he could get a new 
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shibboleth? Would it have been hard for this man to enjoy that word of 
the best shepherd, " Other sheep have I which are not of this fold, them 
also I must bring and there shall be one fold and one shepherd?" Would 
he have been shocked, to even hear our Lord say to the centurion, that his 
faith surpassed all the faith He had discovered in Israel? 

With the sweep of the prophet's thought before us, let us see how sadly 
we have departed from the Divine simplicity of our charter. Surely we have ' 
been too long in finding out what is the whole duty of man. The text 
would have been the best answer to the question in the catechism, " What 
is the chief end of man?" "To glorify God and enjoy Him forever" is 
not always given a moral interpretation. The modern man is escaping 
from the heavy burdens and traditions which have effectually blocked his 
way to the weightier matters of judgment and mercy. The Church is fast 
correcting the errors of her departure from the prophet, her too numerous 
lapses and blunders. She humbly keeps in mind that she has consigned to 
Hell not less than eight different classes of people, who, by the standard of 
Micah, are admitted to fellowship on the basis of justice, mercy and 
humility. For example, those who hoLl to any other church polity but my 
polity; those sects which are not ])aptized by some form of baptism, and 
who ignore ordinances, such as Quakers; again those who do not subscribe 
to the doctrine of Christ's Ueity as the councils of the Church have set it 
forth. Unitarians; also those who hold to the idea that all men will ulti- 
mately be redeemed, Universalists; those who find comfort in the visions of 
Emanuel Swedenborg: those who contend that God, in a sense, designed 
that there should be errors in the Bible on subjects apart from the purpose 
of the Scriptures, the higher critics; those who will not be bound by any 
form of faith, and, least of all. the Westminster Confession; many men in 
the fields of literature, philosophy and natural science, who do justly, love 
mercy and walk with humility, who think that they have not yet found 
God. What a relief it is to breathe the pure air of the Divine requirement, 
" What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God ? " The last twenty years have witnessed 
great progress in the Christian Church, in the grasp and use of this idea. 
It has not yet been fifteen years since, on the pulpit platform of my beloved 
college pastor, I heard a returned missionary say that the heathen world 
was walking in one solid proccvssion off a precipice into eternal torment, 
because they had not heard the message of the Gospel. But this is no 
teaching of Jesus Christ. This cannot be squared with the Cross. It out- 
runs the Scripture in not less than four distinct particulars, f^irst, in 
presenting the future agonies of remorse which are realized in the human 
soul, as physical and material; second, in securing everlasting doom for the 
great majority of mankind; third, in asserting that this sentence is passed 
irreversibly at death; and fourth, that the duration of this punishment is 
necessarily endless for all who incur it at all. It is impossible to get these 
ideas from the spirit, the trend and the silences of the New Testament. 
This is why it is rarer of late to find them in the pulpit or in books that are 
read. Men who preach " the law " are of two kinds. There are the deep 
natures for whom we pray, noble men racked almost to death by the pain 
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of the thought that they must believe to be true, inferences of terror drawn 
from the letter of Scripture passages. There are the shallow natures, who 
never lose much sleep after a sermon on "the wages of sin," but who can 
even indulge in festivities. 1 believe that if these things are true which 
used to be preached more than they now are, and the shadow of which still 
lingers in some quarters without protest, we all ought to wear black, we 
ought never to marry, never to smile. If, on the other hand, these inferen- 
ces are not true, let every honest man say so. Let him wash his hands of 
serving two masters. Let him not hold to a private comfort for himself, and 
then go on preaching to the bright eyed hopeful youth of his congregation, 
phrases which were good bottles for the wine of Dante or the despair of 
Calvin. *' What doth the Lord require of thee,'' the Lord who carried the 
Old Testament people through their dispensation of fear without a sanction 
from the future world, or the Lord who descended into the shades, and rose 
victorious, what doth He require, who is "the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever?" Only justice, mercy, humility. Men are coming to have enthu- 
siastic love for this justice, mercy and humility. The Cross is an ever 
richer emblem of these qualities. Admission to the church will come at 
last to be only by the spirit of the Cross. Already covenants supplant 
creeds as doors of admiss^'on to the visible church. Church parlors are the 
center of a social fellowship, rising, under the blessing of God, into a 
spiritual fellowship. We discover that the principle of righteousness, first 
in the home and afterward in the church, governs all and works through 
obedience to liberty. All things beautiful and pleasant are bound by Christ 
in honored chains to the throne of love. 

Here obligation is never in advance of ability. Ability is never in 
advance of obligation. The two are equal. God's requirements are thus 
reasonable, attractive, and only at even pace with the power of any moral 
being, at any time, in any world. He who only has twenty-five thousand 
dollars God does not hold responsible for twenty-five millions. One born in 
a given age is not accountable for the light of another. The educational 
opportunity of one continent can not increase the virtue or the sin of 
another. Every circle, each soul, has its own varying opportunity, ability. 
The Father of all remembers that we are dust, and what kind of dust. 
Micah is under no bonds to be loyal to light which had not reached 
humanity till the time of Christ. Both Micah and Matthew worked on the 
same principles of righteousness, and on the same method of experiment, 
but the method of Matthew has become enlarged with the enlargement of 
the spiritual progress of man, and he sees in the same word a richer, freer, 
fuller meaning. Still he can do no more than Micah. He can but "do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with God." It means more to him to 
be just. It is a larger thought with him to love mercy. It is a more divine 
and transcendent thing for him to walk humbly with (}od. God and angels 
can do less but never more. We may sometime be given the precept that it is 
our first duty to love God. Rather the first, in the time order, is to love man. 
"He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?" To love the brother, to appreciate the value 
of the soul, to practice justice, mercy and humility, are an education pre- 
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paratory to the love of God. A man is asked, " Do you love God ? " "Yes." 
*' What God ? " He will answer, if to any purpose, the God whom I have 
tested in actual walk or find adjusted to my need. The God who is just be- 
cause merciful, and merciful because just, and both because He walks with 
the unjust and unmerciful. Himself humble. This principle of the fatherhood 
of God is the final standard and the cure-all for man. Hither all destinies 
center and all hopes invite. Christ is not primarily a new law, but He is 
a power in human history to help mankind obey law as known and to be 
known, that Mount Sinai which is in every man's heart, in every age, and in 
every land. Christ magnifies righteousness. He glorifies conscience. He 
appeals from ritual, sacrifice and all cheap devices for salvation, to character. 

This is all very well, but some one will ask what is to become of the 
unrighteous man? The answer is found in that relationship to man which 
God and God's righteousness sustain to us all. His justice is that of 
service, illustrated by Christ with the towel and basin in the upper room. 
God declares that He is identified with us and with our want. Our needs 
are His needs. We are given the Gospel of power by sonship. With this 
factor, each new ideal is a new song. Prayer is filial aspiration, and better 
than a play. Despair is dead. 

The application of this principle is broader still. God walks with the 
just, merciful and humble atheist long before such a man finds God in the 
terms of his intellect. Many a man has walked with God, without knowing 
it. Doubt may be but that increase of the materials for faith which is 
faster than their arrangement and assimiliation. As such it may consist with 
the noblest faith. The man is not trying to get rid of something, but to get 
all that is worth getting. He has a deeper faith than many another. He 
is lost in the forest of speculation. He is possibly the unforunate victim of 
false training. To him tha't atheism which repeats the creed is alien. God 
has found him while he is still a seeker after God. He is not far from the 
kingdom. Nay! He is all ready in the kingdom, "though- Abraham 
knoweth him not and Israel doth not acknowledge him." 

It would doubtless be a great calamity to lose in one vast fire all the re- 
cords of history, every church edifice, every Bible, every book, all creeds 
and parchments, but even this would leave behind untouched that which is 
better than all, the soul itself. The word of God is first heard in the spirit. 
The parchment is at best an echo of a revelation in some soul. The scrip- 
ture text is not, as we have been often taught the sword of the Spirit. It is . 
rather the scabbard in which holy men of old sheathed their swords, when 
they could no longer fight hand to hand. Their glory is, that having ^one 
to original sources, and having heard the word of God in their own souls, 
they were so inspired, as to vitalize a literature whose very letter has been 
extravagantly substituted for the revelation itself. The word of God 
came directly to the prophet Micah, not by the roundabout way of some lost 
manuscript. The word which came to him was a word of conscience work- 
ing in practical ways of justice, mercy, love, humility, and therefore with 
God. Luke, the author of the Acts of the Apostles, in describing the preach- 
ing of Peter and John, says, "they spake the word of the Lord with bold- 
ness." They were not expounding the New Testament for it did not exist 
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in the form of books. The Old Testament was certainly not the cause of 
the boldness mentioned. Their message had no second-hand flavor. 
There are no fears or apologies or quotations save for genuine illustration 
and adaptation. They believed in a present Lord and they did not dis- 
credit His promise to them in the upper room that He would comfort them, 
and bring His Spirit to bear directly on their souls, leading' them into all 
truth. We look back too much for our Lord. He is not there, He is risen, 
He is with us. Now is the accepted time and the golden age. There are 
diversities of gifts but the same Spirit within us, the same capacity for 
righteousness, the same example, the same God, the same power to become 
Sons of God. 

It is not a theory that we study to-day. It is a command which we ever 
give ourselves. It is therefore not strange that it is also God's requirement, 
both for Himself and for His children. God is righteous, and He holds us 
accountable, not by arbitrary rules, but as the one who created us in His 
image. We understand Him as far and as fast as we are loyal to that image. 
How then can we longer allow ourselves to refuse bread, because we have 
been so often offered a stone ? Shall we further fool ourselves by technical 
points of ignorance, called theology, or by any imaginary device ? Let us 
hold before the mind this one thing that we are called, by the truth, to 
forsake every thing wrong because of its wrong to self, to the nieighbor, to 
the Heavenly Father. All wrong inverts the normal life, and wastes all that 
has promise and delight. It is destruction of the only intrins'c worth, 
one's very soul. Come home therefore to your Father's house. Open the 
wells of righteousness in your spirit. Let there be understanding now and 
forever that you no longer put between yourself and your God or your 
neighbor some excuse for delay. Whatever else you do, first of all "do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with God." 
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"Up to this time no word has been spoken to reconcile Christianity with Evolution, 
or Evolution with Christianity. And why? Because the two are one. What is Evolu- 
tion? A method or creation. What is its object? To make more perfect living beings. 
What is Christianity? A method of creation. What is its object? To make more perfect 
living beings. Through what does Evolution work? Through love. Through what 
does Christianity work? Through love. Evolution and Christianity have the same 
author, the same end, the same spirit. There is no rivalry in the processes." — Henry 
J)rummond. 
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NIANHOOD THK ENO OK I^IKK. 



Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. Ephesians 4 : 1.3. 



The thought to which I would especially call your attention this morn- 
ing, is found in the words " unto a perfect man," or as the Revised V'ersion 
has it, '*unto a full grown man." 

Last Sunday morning we made a study of righteousness as it was 
suggested to us by the prophet Micah. It was stated in simple and broad 
terms that no other obligation rests upon mankind than the single yoke put 
upon all, "to do justly, to love mercy and to walk humbly with God." The 
term righteousness is, perhaps, the most common word in the Bible which 
stands for duty done. But since even the same language changes with 
time and the habits of the people, it is all-important that every man should 
receive the truth in his own best vernacular. To be sure, what we most 
need is not a word, but the thing for which the word stands: nevertheless 
the meaning of the best thought and life, the message of God speaking 
through his people, has found successful welcome through accurate 
modern speech. What word then in our language best conveys the end ;to 
be sought in life? Holiness has been offered as a word which might 
express what we are seeking, but there is objection to it. It does not 
express enough. The great truths it emphasizes are veneration, devotion 
and purity, but these are only a part of any true ideal. The word righteous- 
ness is a good word, but its flavor is too strong of conduct, which also is 
only a part of our Christian standard. The word virtue has been offered, 
but this has been used too exclusively by the schools and too readily sug- 
gests a single grace. Certainly the word Christian covers the ground, but 
we need not hastily use that word till we ascertain what is the Christian 
hfe, what is the aim of the founder of Christianity and his first representa- 
tives. All terms employed to describe a special experience are insufficient 
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because narrow. They may designate a genuine experience in a given 
Christian life, a revolution in the development of some soul, a real epoch 
to an individual, but one not to be confounded with the "flying goal "of 
revelation, not to be made into a definition of either the end or the bagin- 
ning of mankind's great pursuit. Whatever it is, religion is on the level of 
every man's understanding. No mist must overhang its threshold. Noth- 
ing should suggest the cloister. It is natural, not artificial. It must not 
over-do an element of life which belongs to a subordinate place; for 
example, the element of veneration, which it is possible to distort by simply 
the trick of a darkened room. We must recognize that the earth is the 
place where we are to work out our salvation and that this world must be 
emphatic in any word we select to describe that salvation. W^e must be 
conscious that we are in a world of matter, mind, and spirit.; that whatever 
we do, we are to honor this world as a school room, its furniture and appli- 
ances as designed to bring us to our true nature and therefore to the 
highest exhibition of that nature in Jesus Christ, our Lord. Manhood is 
the best word yet coined to express the end of life. The duty, the privilege, 
the end of life, is character, or ideal manhood and womanhood in 
human life. To be a man is to be a Christian. You will surely tell me that 
you know o^a man, who is quite manly, who has never made a profession 
of religion, but this only proves that he has not yet attained that degree 
of gratitude and recognition of the true source of his manhood which he 
ought to reach, and presumably will. This fault does not make his good 
qualities un-christian. Christianity is not one of ten religions. It is com- 
prehensive of all the good there is in the world, or ever has been, or ever 
will be. As brought to light two thousand years ago in a human person- 
ality, it gave man no new faculties, no new philosophy, no new science; but 
it brought a revelation of God as power to inspire men to a higher justice, 
to a broader life, to a full-grown character. Revelation of what man is to 
be, as the result of the use of this power, was also brought. And this is 
the state to which science, art, literature, government, schools, preaching 
and all beside, are so many contributors and servants. We shall therefore 
honor God when we recognize this earthly opportunity as not only a proba- 
tion, but a place to grow, to develop, "till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a full-grown man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ." The problem is 
somehow to ever hold fast together two things, the ideal and the real, the 
earth and the skies, the vision and obedience to the vision, that which is, 
and that which is to be, the present and the future. There are those who 
walk upon the earth and forget the sky. There are those who seem to be 
dreaming in the skies and forget the earth; but the problem of life is, to 
harness the two together and to realize a freedom from that certain despair 
which dwells with ideals, and from that certain materalistic, sensuous life 
which comes by walking upon the earth. There is, in this connection, an 
element in the character of God which we have overlooked. It is a com- 
fort to talk about it. It is an inspiration to think of it. It is a prescription 
for the hard worker who wants the kingdom to come with more observation 
and to come quickly. Many are discouraged by ideals. The truth is so 
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lofty, SO transcendent, so beautiful, that they look at it with blank expres- 
sion and say, " Such knowledge is too wonderful for me, it is high, I can- 
not attain unto it." This element is God's waiting power. 1 know 
all too well that some lazy man will say "that is my doctrine." I do 
not say this for his benefit. Such an one never does anything else but wait 
and rest. But there are those who cherish lofty ambitions, who see the 
vision of a love grown rich, strong and bright, and seeing it, fall into 
despair. They are utterly discouraged because of the great- gap between 
what they would be and what they are. For such there is a gospel, there is 
a privilege, there is a delight. Remember that God has eternity as a factor 
in all His problems, and that therefore we also ought to have it; that God 
has taken millions of years to make of this planet a physical basis for the 
mind and soul of man, and that therefore we ought to take a little time to 
adjust ourselves to" the problems of the globe. Remember that God has 
allowed men to grow up like Topsy in Mrs. Stowe's book, that He has had 
great faith in nature as well as revelation, that He has revealed Himself in 
two books, both nature and life as seen in the Scripture, that He has great 
faith in man as he is to be, that He has given mankind self-government from 
the start. This government was first no government but instinct, no control 
save the sway of passion. Then came the government of the strong, and it 
was a better government than no government, an improvement on the 
other. Finally came the government of and by the people learning of 
their higher nature the beginnings of moral character in law and society. 
Manhood received, in due time, its definition and vindication, enlarging 
itself on the model of the greatest man, Jesus Christ. To believe in 
self is to believe in Him, and to believe in Him is to believe in His 
qualities, and to believe in His qualities is to appropriate Him and repro- 
duce them. It is the work of eternity, as well as time, to further this best 
choice. It is no easy victory of five minutes. It is "the victory which,'' 
slowly but surely, "overcometh the world." You can quickly overcome 
that element of the world which lies between you and a very necessary and 
successful beginning of the Christian life, but you have only begun. Noth- 
ing is so practical then as the ideal, if you put into that ideal the long- 
suffering patience, and wisdom, and w liting power of God. We are to 
begin where we are. There is no great, dangerous and impossible task 
required of anyone to begin the study and practice of manhood, to 
matriculate for a spiritual and normal education. This is only to start the 
complete life, to be a beginning man, or, in exactly synonomous terms, a 
beginning Christian. To do our present duty, real, divine, emphatic, to 
every conscience in this presence, is no hard or great thing. It has in store 
all the good there is. We all, at the best, have to unlearn a great many 
notions, and the longer a man delays the beginning of the Christian life, 
the more he will have to unlearn, the slower will the learning be when he 
begins to study. The masses of men still worship force. There are a 
great many people who want to go to the prize ring and to see the prize 
fight, and above all things, read the account of it, who never actually 
attend. Their sympathies go with that kind of thing. There are a great 
many who would like to read the " Police Gazette" who do not do it simply 
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because there are those, whose opinions they respect, who would dis- 
approve their act. They may keep conventionally free from evil, but, as 
yet, do not love the good. This simply proves how slowly we come up from 
the things which are vulgar, animal and base. It is a great source of grati- 
tude that such men as the President of the United States, and the 
President-elect, and those with them in prominence, the presidents of our 
colleges, men of standing who shape the education of the youth, who com- 
mand the respect of the people who have chosen them to these positions, 
that these men are never, as the leaders of the old civilization were, present 
in any coliseum where they are daily entertained with sights of whole- 
sale brutality and crime. But there is still a very large under-stratum of 
society that feeds upon these things, and the imagination doors are open 
wide to receive the suggestions of everything vulgar and beastly. The 
mere professional athlete rarely thinks of his soul. There is a real good 
in physical culture, a very great deal of good in the development of the 
body, considered in its relation to the mind and spirit, and " kept under," 
as Paul would say. 

There are others, never sensual, who neither attend the prize ring or 
desire to do so, who are nevertheless sensuous. They may even have the 
artist nature partly developed, but they are after all dealing with sounds, 
sights, things, with substance, with forms, with affairs that appeal to the eye 
and to the sense, and they feel the necessity of chief support from things 
that touch them and that they touch. 

Others are supremely intellectual. A man certainly cannot be too wise- 
Ignorance of a true object of knowledge is never bliss, but the man who 
lives on old musty books, and who does not study men and life, is a dead 
man while he lives, and is not on the New Testament track of character. 

Again a man may starve his moral sense, leaving it without the food of 
truth. He does not educate it. He does not develop it. He does not 
attend to it. He may ignore all such things as prayer meetings and good 
literature. He may become indifferent to moral things or a hobby rider, a 
pessimistic exhorter. He may even attend a prayer meeting and become 
a crank, a fanatic, or a fool. What the awakened moral sense needs, 
wherever we get it, is culture, development, intellect. The manly life then, 
is not a life that we can derive from any single side of the soul, society or 
organized religion. It is the symmetrical development of everything that 
God has given us, the body, the mind, the taste, the spirit, the conscience, 
all mingled in one grand ideal under the mastery of the love of God. 
These several sides of our life are at first only germinal in us. Man is in 
the seed form, and the problem is, to develop quality, harmony, and power, 
as they open to the influences which are above and are sensitive to intelli- 
gent and vital ideals. 

The first thing every one ought to do is to cherish honor, guilelessness, 
frankness, openness, hostility to duplicity. This is fundamental. Such 
a man has the beginnings of that faith which removes mountains. We are 
to be teachable, responsive to spiritual truth, catching its suggestions in the 
soul as prizes. We are called to freedom from that critical habit and 
captious spirit so common,which knows so much and yet, alas, knows so little. 
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The appetites, passions and desires are to' be trained to obey the reason. 
The normal man is what we seek, and he is to be found by influences more 
natural because divine. He is benevolent in his outlook upon life. He is to 
be increasingly large minded toward the race, free from everything like a 
class spirit. Oh, if there is anything I despise, it is this animal tendency 
of the rich to mass themselves against the poor and the same tendency of 
the poor to mass themselves against the rich. The idle rich man is njot a 
whit better than the idle poor man. The idle poor man is no better than the 
idle rich. They ought to be in the same organization. The thing the rich 
man ought to do is to seek out his true poor brother. What the poor man 
ought to do is to seek out his true rich brother, and to make that alliance 
which alone is in manhood and in the kingdom. This is the only final 
remedy both for the tyranny of trusts and that of labor unions. 

The full grown man is to be large hearted as well as large minded. His 
fervor isa natural, honest thing. All' insincerity and cant are lacking. The 
affections move from the center of the soul outward into every crevice of 
life, domestic, .social, civil, spiritual, ever saturating society, ever redeeming 
it from its evil, ever lifting it to good. All things are under its sway. 
Therefore we cultivate attention to detail, courage for the little things 
which constitute so much of life. Observe how we are tested, not when we 
are being looked at, but when in the obscurity of commonplace events, 
we are choosing the good for its own worth. Here is our opportunity. 
Stand up then like men both in private and in public for the unpopular, 
for the hard, for the difficult duty, and stand with right and "right the day 
will win." You stand with God who is Himself, Victory. When any ques- 
tion like this question of arbitration with England arises, instead of playing 
to the galleries, as a clown upon life's stage, instead of saying something 
which will be echoed by the brute side of humanity, and by that which 
loves to fight and to set the child against the mother and the mother country 
against her child, let the press, let the pulpit, let the pew, let every honest 
man, rise up and say, " Oh God, may this be but the dawn of the time when 
swords shall be beaten into ploughshares, and spears into pruninghooks,.and 
when men shall learn war no more." And when it comes to the temperance 
question, let not men rise up and say, '* See how the clergymen are doing it," 
but let every citizen say " Hy the help of God, let me be of some service to 
my town, let me have the privilege of some little share in reducing the 
temptations, the beastiality and crime and pauperism and insanity and the 
depravity of the earth." The Christian must be of a larger type than that 
of which we have as yet begun to dream. He must have hope for the future. 
He must not over-estimate the difficulties in the way. John I3unyan disclosed 
the right thought to us when he said that he believed the lions which he 
saw ahead of him were going to eat him up, but upon approaching them he 
discovered that they were so chained that they had no power to bite one 
who kept in the middle of the path. Not all apparent dangers are real. 
There is a type of man who, in the name of counting the cost, in which I 
firmly believe, will invent a thousand imaginar>^ difficulties, and by 
dwelling upon them, he will paralyze all effort and hope. Faith has a 
courageous quality which adjusts itself to the per.son of Jesus Christ as the 
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ideal revelation of the perfect man. We shall see that the fulfillment 
comes, because Jesus Christ is not only "The Son of man" typifying the 
race, but He is the Messiah, the Son of God establishing relationships 
between humanity and God, so filial, so kind, so strong that we rise and are 
victorious with Him. The Fatherhood of God realizes in man the hope of 
glory. " But as many as received Him," says John, " to them gave He 
the right to become children of God, even to them who believe on his name." 
A man appropriates the power of God when he stands up in his moral 
nature and lays claim to his right as a child of God. This is the strength, 
this the glory of life, that we can take up into our thought, this simple but 
stupendous truth that we are children of God ; that the normal relationship 
by which we come into life is that of childhood to the Highest; and that 
therefore however high those ideals may be which are placed within us, 
they are to be certainly realized, since they come not from one who seeks 
to increase our difficulties, but from ofte who gives us abundant power to 
conquer them, grace to meet those problems which we now have, and to 
do that which otherwise would simply be a tantalizing vision. We are to 
come then, if at all, in the unity of this faith in manhood '*unto the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full grown man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ." 
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BORROWING TROUBLE. 
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' The years's at the spring 
And day's at the morn; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hillside's dew-pearled; 
The lark's on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn: 
God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the world!" 

—Jiobert Brmming. 
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BORROWING 'IROTTBI.K. 



Take therefore no thought for the morrow : for the morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Matthew 6 : 04. 



The message of Christ is a message of cheer. This was true yesterday 
in Galilee. It is true to-day in our passing financial depression. It will be 
true to-morrow. How was it in Galilee? The apostles had been chosen 
though not instructed. They were full of crudity, opposed to the kingdom 
now at hand. Quick with the multitude to get relief from the Roman yoke, 
there they stood, as people stand on the Lake Front in Chicago or at Tra- 
falgar Square, longing for a golden age. This was a representative 
audience of north Palestine. They desired a kingdom like that which 
Solomon ruled, when gold poured from some Mashonaland to gild the 
palace and glorify the temple. What practical advice will this teacher have 
for hungry men ? Will he give them political economy? Will he propose 
a revolution? He joins His teaching to that of John the Baptist. Both 
urge repentance. Bad as the government is, every man needs change more. 
With John, to repent was to reform, to break away from an evil habit. 
Jesus added, go on, build on this base, a continuous repentance, fulfilling 
man's nature as a son of God. Repentance, in a soldier, was not only to do 
no violence, but to be humble, meek, hungry for righteousness, merciful, 
peace-making, pure in heart, forgiving. Men should regard character as 
they do property. Thieves may steal your money. They cannot steal 
character. It is indestructible from without. It is untransferable. One 
has all he lays up. The security of a man's treasure is such that what he 
lays up at all in the solid safe of Christian ethics, is laid up in Heaven. A 
revolution is involved. Control of the soul is shifted from mammon to 
God. The entire object of life is to perfect this administration. The 
kingdom of God carries with it all civilization. Wealth, in the long run, 
follows in the wake of keeping the moral law and putting first the kingdom 
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of God. If a man makes no mistake in selecting his calling, he will, as a 
rule, gain greater material advantage by putting first the kingdom of God, 
than he will l)y giving the first place to the kingdom of commerce. No 
blessing promised to obedient Israel has been repealed. Good crops and 
good times will follow righteousness more closely than any wisdom we may 
have in dealing with the tariff. " Your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things." Therefore trust Him. Cease to over-work 
the future. Let the soul find unity and peace in the present practical 
primacy of God. 

It was far from the design of Christ to condemn enterprise. Fore- 
thought and thrift are sacred to Him. There is no taint of the ascetic, but 
a manly challenge of priority. The Master's favorite illustration of the 
husbandman, proclaims his sympathy with one, who months in advance, 
prepares the soil, which, after toil and skill rewards the worker. The 
sparrow and lily illustrate the absence of worry in the presence of work. 
(}od thought that His best way to help the sparrow, was to give it wings. 
After this His responsibility ended. . There was no hope for a mature spar- 
row that proposed to sit on the nest and have worms brought to it. The 
lily must keep its pumps in order and push down its roots. It does toil and 
spin, but the fabric woven is free from care and fret. There is abundant 
provision in man for all ranges of good, but the very fact brings with it the 
danger of misplaced emphasis. The lower wants are real wants. They do 
not receive too much attention. They do not receive enough of the right 
kind of attention, relative to the dignity of their service. Man is mind. 
Mind is nerve. Men easily forget to feed and clothe the soul. Repent is 
the. message. Make the first place one of unreserved welcome to all that 
you can call good. Put all your finite imagination into it, and you have an 
introduction to God. No more, but as much. God is the unit of the 
universe. Therefore there is no cure for anxiety in a child of God, save in 
that unity which strives to avoid the inversion of the Divine order. Conse- 
cration is the only infallible cure for care. Let the evils, nay the devils of 
anxiety, fix firm rivets in our purpose to enthrone God as we know Him, 
and His righteousness. 

Borrowing trouble lowers the whole tone of our lives. Some one has 
called it a little fox, that destroys the vines. It is rather "a roaring lion 
seeking whom be may devour." It fills our vast hospitals for the insane. 
It drives men to drink. It unfits them for every undertaking. Exemplary 
people go astray here, saying to themselves "my failing leans to virtue's 
side." They get trouble enough from the past and future to strangle 
beauty, hope and strength. Not content with due allotment of to-day, men 
spend their time in dreading the future, fostering regrets, stealing trouble 
from time God never gave them and has commanded them to let alone. 
Such have the genius to discover the dark side of everything. They are 
burdensome to themselves and to those who are still their friends for the 
sake of old times. They bring with them a cold, dark, damp cloud in 
which we are forced to stand beating time to their tune with our very teeth- 
Not only can they raise a fog as individuals, but a collection of them makes 
a storm-center. This is the invariable process by which the prayer-meeting 
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is congealed and laid out for burial. It is one continual lament and fear. 
Some have plausibly asserted that they "enjoy poor health." One man 
says that all would have been well if he had only gone there or done the 
other thing. A few days pass and he has cause to thank the Lord that he 
did not do what he wished he had done. It has been said that nine-tenths 
of our troubles are borrowed. Forty-nine fiftieths is nearer the truth. One 
spring, a celebrated preacher was lecturing in one of our western towns. 
Going out for a walk in the afternoon, as he passed a lady and child, he 
heard the little one say ; " Mother ! did you see that robin ? Can't you hear 
him chirp.? There he is, there he goes. Don't you believe he is the very 
first of the season ? " " Yes, no doubt. I was thinking how tired we would 
be of them before the summer is over." Doubtless there are querulous 
multitudes who talk in a whine. They even call their state of mind an 
affliction of Providence. If less formally religious, they talk about their 
bad luck. 

Everything has a bright side. Find that side and talk about it. You. 
will discover some sensible aspect, some philosophical niche of content, 
some chance for good behaviour to exalt the better mood. The cloud you 
see, or imagine that you see, seems dark. What if it does.? Ten to one 
the other side is bright. Just now it is none of your business what it is. 
The future is not ours. We are given only the present. To suicide by 
smothering, heap the past and future on the present high enough for the 
object. Haman in the story of Esther, was one bow short. It became 
necessary, from his point of view, to stew about it till the rope designed for 
Mordecai, was used to abolish the political boss after the fashion of the 
period. 

Nature invites us to cheer. .The varying landscape, the pictures the 
sun paints on the hills, the diamonds he scatters on the snow, are encour- 
agements to trust. How desirable in every way is the disposition which 
seeks the bright side of life. There is no doubt that if we look for mis- 
fortune we shall find it. Misfortunes fly if we withstand them. If we 
court them, we beat the retreat. People need sunshine even more than 
plants. Those without it resemble potato plants trying to sprout in a cellar. 
One Hfe is enough. We try to live three. We cry over yesterday, one life. 
We realize to-day, two lives. We anticipate to-morrow, three lives. Then 
follow moods in which the doubting, snarling, depreciatory side of life 
predominates. Let one be checked in such e mood and he retorts that he 
is telling the truth. The worst lies are usually made out of the truth. 
There is an open hearty truth telling which doeth good like a medecine. 
This is quite distinct from the subtle miasma rising from a mind given to 
faultfinding. Jesus was a man-finder, not a fault-finder. He had no affinity 
for flaws. He was free from the common temptation of reformers, school- 
teachers, preachers, and small prophets, who at times get angry because 
others do not keep up with them. They make two errors. They forget 
how long it took the Lord to clean them to the degree that He has. The 
next mistake lies in the assumption, that men are to be improved by harsh 
criticism. They have yet to learn the supreme art of criticising by crea- 
tion, the art of holding forth the attractiveness of the good. 
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Not only does gloom ruin the soul that generates it, but it is impossible 
when all the evidence is in, to find a worse stumbling-block. Christianity is 
not on trial, Christians are. Love expels anxiety if you get the advantage 
of its pressure. There is a man in England to-day, who belonged to the 
cabinet of Sir Robert Peel. At the age of eighty-seven, he still maintains 
his interest in the battle for human rights. His opponents have many 
times prepared his grave. The very largeness of his cheer is not realized, 
])ecause his work has never permitted his feeling to effervesce in pyrotech- 
nics. Who can compute the influence of the "grand old man?" We are 
thus reminded that the great men have not been pessimists. Among the 
Litchfield Hills below us, a boy lived, whose name has been a household 
word for more than forty years. No man in modern times has had a 
greater share of the world's honors or persecutions. His body was actually 
followed to the grave by more people than ever followed the body of any 
poet, warrior, prince or statesman that this world has ever seen. Explain 
it. Some say that his power lay in his intellectual insight. One calls our 
attention to his emotional responsiveness. ^Another hits upon his imagina- 
tion. His undoubted knowledge of human nature is mentioned. A critic 
points out that he had more knowledge of man than of men, but speaks a 
strong word for his humor and common .sense, the balance of his neutral- 
izing judgment. A distinguished pupil has declared that the strength of 
this moral Samson was his faith in a present (iod revealed in Jesus the 
Christ. This last idea is the kev to all. His faith was a cheerful faith. 
He made religion a hope instead of a fear. He studiously refused to 
worry. 

Sunshine is what we want. Down with reserve, distrust and suspicion, 
masking as dignity. No more hand-shaking with two limp fingers of the left 
hand. Question is raised whether we do not differ constitutionally in 
cheerfulness. Men inherit a cold temperament. They have no india- 
rubber quality. Good Christians have dyspepsia or the equivalent. They 
lack the capacity of joy, at least temporarily. It is to be presumed that 
they are in the hands of a good physician. There is great sympathy felt 
for their recovery. It is hoped that they will publish no work on theology 
while they have these bad feelings. No one expects such to have what 
Emerson calls "over-soul." While we are not compelled to take our models 
from the ranks of the sick, we can appeal to this very class to prove the 
power of Christian cheer. The^weetest characters, the happiest lives, can 
l)e found among those cramped with pain. We must believe in the great 
value of right circumstances as well as will-power and heredity. However 
it is a great blunder to suppose that happiness is determined by what are 
generally called happy circumstances. One day about fifty-three years after 
the birth of Christ, two men were standing on the bank of a river in south 
eastern Europe. As the story runs, a young girl had learned that they were 
more than ordinary men. She created an extreme notoriety for these sensible 
strangers by calling out their business after the manner of a town-crier. 
When the nuisance became intolerable, one of the men so effectually silenced 
her as to provoke the mingled wrath and superstition of the crowd, There 
was a great outcry. The multitude hurried them before the magistrates. 
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The Roman pretors tore their clothes with rage. They were commanded to 
be beaten. They were thrown, more dead than alive into the lowest dungeon 
and their feet made fast in the stocks. Of all circumstances none could be 
darker. If circumstances determine men's state of mind these men will 
borrow a little trouble. We read " at midnight Paul and Silas prayed and 
sang praises unto God." The Christian is the only deeply happy man 
regardless of circumstances. He will not go out of his way to get a cross, 
but he will not dodge one in his path. He has no trouble to borrow or lend. 
His wounds are all in his breast, never in his back. The knight of the 
nineteenth century knows how to look the foe boldly in the eye and stand 
his ground with parry and thrust. The spirit of Christ was not bent when 
Simon took the cross. He was weak in body but never stronger in courage. 
There is a sad side to the death of Christ which is slow. to leave the hymn 
book. The celebration of the Lord's Supper was formerly conducted as 
though Jesus had been dead, rather than alive for the last two thousand 
years. The " doleful sound " made the young think that the right hand 
of God was like " the place of the skull." The cross is a rift in the sky 
through which a sample gleam of glory strikes the world. He forgives 
our minor strain when we are on the way to the major. 

The Christian is the last man in the world who should think that a 
thing is wrong because it is pleasant. We must indeed forgive the 
Puritan for his asceticism. He was not a flaggelant beating himself 
with a cactus plant. The associations in his mind with pleasure, 
sport, and the arts, were those of tyranny in church and state. The 
despots owned the games and statuary, and the Puritans desired to be free 
from all suggestion of their former bondage. Gayety of spirit came under 
special suspicion. Children of the wilderness, they sympathised with 
John the Baptist in his timely protest against a corrupt church. The 
pictures once lost have come again. The colors belong to God and not to 
the King. Even the Devil has no ex-officio right to any thing good. 

Some man will say that "Jesus wept but never laughed." On the 
contrary the Word who became flesh, originated laughter. '• Blessed are 
ye that weep now for ye shall laugh." Who can believe that with the 
power he had to do good constantly used. He could help wearing an ex- 
pression wreathed with joy. His very tears contained more joy than all 
the laughter of the gay. Millions of times since the scene at Bethany, 
tears like rain-drops have washed the world's worry away. 

Borrowing trouble is only one form of distrusting God. " Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof," says Christ. The evil of to-day is not 
sufficent, say we. We must import evil. The evil thus devised, must 
concern the things that are of secondary importance. All hail to 
the man who trusts God when in a crisis. Honor to him who cheerfully 
performs the duty of office as a thing impossible to separate from the office 
itself. Do not fight against trouble as such. Master it. Make a motor out 
of it to turn the machinery of your manhood. Use to-day's trouble not, 
yesterday's, not to morrow's. Crucify nothing. Be a Christian, not a Stoic. 
A diamond in the rough, God has picked you up, put you on his emory 
wheel, and will soon make you gleam and flash more than all the crown 
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jewels. Believe God. Believe that the religious nature is as much a matter 
of certainty as the solid earth under your feet. The sacred literature closes 
with a sublime drama, depicting good and evil in conflict, ending with a new 
Heaven and a new earth. The patriarchs are vindicated. The trend of 
history, the heart of Scripture, the hand of Providence, the soul of nature, 
voice the victor's triumph. In the day of vindication, when " the last shall 
be first and the first last," we shall discover that the path-finder of civiliza- 
tion, the master spirit of the centuries, the power of the seer, has not been 
in devotion to the past as in China, not in dreamy India's despair, not in 
Athenian philosphy or Art, nor the power of proud Rome, nor in theology 
with trouble borrowed from the world to come, but that sublime confidence 
in God, that radiant courage for the future, which believes in and enjoys a 
Heaven-born cheer. 
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LIFE AND IMMORTALITY. 
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"In my Father's house are many mansions; if it were not so, I would have told you: 
for I go to prepare a place for you."— ./oAw XI V: 2. 



"He who. from zone to zone. 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight. 

In the long way that I must go alone. 
Will lead my steps aright." 

— William CuUen Bryant. 
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LIKE AND IMMORTALITY. 



I am come that they might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly. 

Jno. 10: 1. 
I go to prepare a place for you. 'And if I go and prepare a place for you I will come 
a^T^n and receive you unto myself that where I am there ye may be also, Jno. 14 ; 2, 3. 



Mending to life. Outside of the range of Christian influences, men 
not only fear death, but even regard it with terror. Christianity has 
largely removed the fear of death, while at the same time doubling her own 
task, by increasing the desirability of life. There is rarely much pain at 
death. What men dread is annihilation. Some say that death ends all. 
Others deny that death is the end. The result is a painful questioning. 
It is no uncommon thing to hear a man say, "I would give anj^thing to 
know whether immortality is a fact." A large class comes into contact 
with religion just enough to keep agitated, and not enough to make its 
great truths the basis of conduct or the inspiration of life. They deprive 
themselves of the greatest proof of immortality. There is a proof of 
immortality in the probable argument from reason working in the fields of 
philosophy and natural science. There is however a higher and more 
convincing proof in the demand the soul makes when that same reason js 
clarified, not by an emotion, but by that more complete obedience to law 
which can make the mortal heavenly. 

We are not to refuse audience to the views of philosophy, because our 
own faith rests on more than probability. Let us rather call up, as our first 
witness, Father Time himself, with his scythe, hour glass, hoary locks, an4 
high forehead. He is to testify of time not eternity. Tell us Father, what 
you know about immortality from your observation of men. His answer is, 
that men, as a rule, have ever clung to a belief in their immortality. Here 
and there individuals have doubted and attacked the doctrine. These cases 
are exceptional. They have rather served to demonstrate the vitality of the 
teaching, which has gained headway in spite of attack and strengthened its 
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hold on the soil, as the winds of wintry doubt have wrestled with its 
branches. It is easy to undervalue this witness. No one can afford to 
ignore the drift of the centuries. It may pay to ignore the testimony of one 
man, or ten men, but the agreement of a race, and an agreement made 
emphatic in the ratio of growth in civilization, is quite another matter. 
" Men may," it is objected, "believe what is after all not true." Yes, one 
man, ten men, even a generation; but when you consider the masses of men, 
it takes less credulity to say that the fact of immortality corresponds 
to the belief, ti^an to say that it is untrue. This idea gathers force when 
we remember that we do not have to quote merely the heroes of the visible 
church, but that Cicero, Plato, Plutarch, Montesquieu, Franklin, Robert 
Burns, Emerson, and a host beside, hold to belief in immortality. These 
facts remove the question above the level of scorn. 

No man ought to want to die as the beast dies. If he takes such a 
creed, let him hold it reluctantly, not by choice. There is nothing very 
pleasant about it. Let him prove to us that death ends all. We are all 
alive here to-day. We shall all be alive tomorrow, unless something occurs 
before that time to kill us. The only thing we know, that can be con- 
ceived to kill us, that is to completely end loth soul and body, is called 
death. So far as anyone can See to the contrary, death only disorders the 
material organism. It redistributes the type in nature's font. It can not 
distribute the ideas and spirit which the type has expressed. I exist. It 
is an assumption wholly with out foundation, that death touches the soul. 
No one should say, I die with the body, when even Mr. Ingersojl can assert 
" Hope may hear the flutter of a wing, and faith may see a star." 

Science has taught us to expect surprises. Immortality is no greater 
surpise than. the origin of species. The origin of species is no greater 
surprise than the development of animal from vegetable life. This in turn 
is not so great a leap as the one from inorganic to organic nature. These 
facts remove all presumption against a future environment for the soul 
which shall correspond to its nature and the law of its growth. If science 
has estabhshed anything in regard to the method of the Divine creation, it 
is, that harmony exists between the various parts of nature. A fin on a 
fish means water. A wing on a bird means air. A cushion on the end of a 
camel's leg means hot sand. The wild geese going south means winter. 
Mortise and tenon do not so closely fit as one part of God's creation fits 
another. The design is not less because of the manner in which it is 
displayed. The harmony transcends appearance, and reveals as kindred, 
varing forms of life. The Christian is the type of the future. The earth, 
though a vestibule of immortality, is becoming like the porch of the Hebrew 
temple, beautiful. Nature furnishes the raw material. The harmonies are 
hidden. The order is, search, discovery, use. The stages of ascent are 
barbarism, civilization, christianization, immortality. We do not have to 
wait for the full development to enjoy a goodly measure of its benefits. 
We are under happy laws, not caprice. God could be neither wise nor good 
to give the young wild goose the instinct by which it safely goes frorn 
Manitoba to the sunny south and then bestow on man the much stropger 
instinct for a summer land of imniortality only to fool him with annihilation. 
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We not only believe in and desire a future life, we demand it. Animals do 
not demand it. The law of harmony is not violated in their case. Unlike 
men they have a bounded horizon. They secure a speedy development 
and serve their purpose of utility. Man, on the other hand, develops slowly 
and at the best only gets a start in this life. When he shakes off the flesh, 
he is just prepared to live. The greatest men are in haste to call them- 
selves infants. They admit that they have but touched the hem of the 
garment of knowledge and character. They have only taken a few .steps. 
Earth is the alphabet, Heaven the literature of humanity. Our lives are 
full of plans. Some succeed. Some fail. "Hearts are broken, heads are 
turned by castles in the air." It was not wrong to construct some of them. 
" Better to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all " implies to 
much of this life. It is quite another thing to say that disappointment is 
the main fact, when all the facts are understood. Men cannot be fooled all 
the time. They will not be content with the food that satisfies a brute. 
Aspiration is not forever married to doom. What God has not joined 
together He will most certainly keep asunder. 

Things happen every day which make us desire distributive justice. 
We say that man will have to give an account. There will have to be a 
reckoning. A righteous apprehension of a future judgment rises in us. It 
looks beyond this life. The Creator could put in us an apprehension of a 
future judgment to act solely as a restraint in this world. He would be 
guilty of making us believe a lie in order to govern us. The government of 
human affairs is clumsy. Men who are smart go free. The dull criminal 
is caught. Those who are comparatively innocent suffer degrading punish- 
ment. One of the fears I have had al)out our new jail is that we might not 
get the right people into it. God's justice works itself out on a long and 
correct scale. If God did not believe in government by the people, instead 
of interfering Himself or helping kings and vice-gerents to dp so in His 
name, and He should hold court at the town hall to-morrow, in place of our 
regular judge, we should be interested to see who would be called into 
court. It requires a future life to make the last first and the first last, to 
right wrongs, to proclaim things secret, to vindicate honor. Merciful and 
righteous discriminations will obtain dominion. Immortality is necessary. 
There is a Heaven. There is a Hell. Neither are physical. Both begin in 
this life. The former never ends. The latter does not end in this life. 
Here is a good man impressed with hope. There is a man for good reason 
depressed with fear. His sins are real, great, and unforsaken. The feel- 
ings are not accidental. They follow law. We are looking at a portrait of 
humanity. These facts have little meaning unless there is a future life. 
" Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust return est. 
Was not spoken of the soul." 

Note also the abounding hardship of the world. Terrible deseases are 
to' be fought. Poverty is to be struggled against by millions. Storms, 
fires, floods, earthquakes, massachres, temptations, evils legion, mountain 
high, attend the infant steps of man. " The whole creation groans." Mr. 
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Ingersoll is right. Said he, " If I were to make the world I would make 
health catching." He is right, if this world be all. The sacrifice would 
not pay. The burden would be too great. The pain is not guaged to the 
need of one short life soon to end forever. Force yet rules the larger por- 
tion of the world. The vast militarism of the European powers, is a 
confession of this fact, whether it is regarded as a necessary defense or the 
spirit of aggression. The doctrine of one world at a time is false, if by it 
one means to ignore the worth and dignity which the truth of immortality 
bestows. Mental, moral and spiritual manhood are trained in the school of 
difficulty. Too noble qualities are being developed to make health catch- 
ing. The cost is too great for the return on the investment. We demand 
an immortality wherein pain and every sort of expense shall prove them- 
selves justifiable. No one objects to a God who is a consuming fire if His 
fire has a purifying purpose and result. 

Again the belief is not only associated with the highest type of charac- 
ter found in the world, but men and women declare that without the fact of 
immortality they would not have that character. It would seem to be im- 
possible to escape the conclusion that belief in immortality is essential to 
the growth of the best manhood. The lives not only of Paul and Luther, 
but our February saints, Lincoln, Mary Lyon and George Washington 
received motive and power from an immortal perspective. If it be declared 
that they only imagined the dome over their heads to be lighted by beams 
from an eternal world, then we are asked to believe that a delusion can 
produce good character and that a falsehood is more wholesome than the 
truth. Last week many loyal citizens stepped aside from their usual duties 
to give special honor to Abraham Lincoln. Many a pulpit rang with 
patrotic mention of the martyr president. Of him John Lothrop Motley, 
the historian, has said, " He went through life bearing the load of a people's 
sorrow with a smiling face. As long as he lived he was the guiding star of 
a whole brave nation, and when he died the little children cried in the 
streets." Is this such a man as our pantheistic friends sacrifice to the mass 
of society, while leaving no more room for his own personality after death, 
than the smoke of a locomotive has, as it disappears in the frosty air? 
Our home and friendship ties bind us more closely together as years pass. 
The young couple have a more demonstrative love than the old. The old 
couple have a deeper love than the young. Time enriches life. It removes 
some things and brings in others. The vitality and power of the affec- 
tions are intense, unconquerable and always growing. Little ones come 
and go. The only consolation that makes life endurable is belief in immor- 
tality. Life would be a tantalizing thing, not worth living, a lie, without a 
future life. 

Thus far we have been answering the question put in in the book of 
Job, "If a man die .shall he live again?" We may open the New Testa- 
ment and find that Jesus Christ assumed immortality, while he brought life. 
If He had not been going to prepare Heavenly mansions for them, He 
would have told them so. Such things were matters of course. The prime 
condition of the occupation of the mansions, was keeping His command- 
ments, character. He therefore spent all his time in telling them by 
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example and precept, how to live. Having the revelation, the personal 
Gospel, of the risen Lord, we have complete peace. The Gospel is not a 
guess. It is revelation. It is nc^t limited. It is universal. It is not rela- 
tive. It is absolute. It is not a future matter, to wait for, but a present 
lever to pry up life. It is itself life. It is for earth as well as Heaven. It is 
eternal, a gift rather than a promise, a possession rather than a hope. " He 
that believeth on me hath eternal life," not will have it. Who believes that 
He who spoke these words was annihilated at the change we call death ? 
Love declares its own eternity. There are transient elements in the earth, 
but genuine virtue is not one of them. Some say that " a man without virtue 
may exist hereafter, but that a man with virtue ought to live forever." He 
will. Eternal life and eternal virtue are synonymous terms. It is not 
enough to exist. We must live. Existence without life may be worse than 
death. Life without existence is an absurdity. Doubt and sin are not 
necessarily related. It is nevertheless true, that more men would have the 
conviction of immortality, were it not for the blur which sin makes. Eternal 
life should appeal to man not as a reward but as an intrinsic good. It 
develops the whole man. It builds him on a larger scale than he would 
otherwise be constructed. Immortality gives scope, outlook and satisfying 
range to the mind. It gives tonic. It makes tolerant. It justifies sacrifice. 
It can afford to be serene in the storms of life. It is full, free, growing, 
abundant life. Some one asks whether I am willing to "call it salvation." 
No ! It is more. It includes salvation. It is suflficient in itself. It can be 
happy in Hell. 

Looking at humanity exactly as it is, we often fail to discover very 
much dignity. We might easily spare the citizens of China, India, Africa, 
Turkey and many other countries. Sink these countries in the sea and it 
would be hard to show that the world had lost one idea or a single inven- 
tion. Take an illustration nearer home. Take the first man you meet. 
He has this, that or the other good quality. The rest is accounted for by 
the fact that he is assuming, or is good looking, or that he has a good 
address, or has had forty thousand dollars left him by a rich aunt. He is 
an overestimated soul. He is an immortal far from home. Can we help 
matters? We can first of all throw the man on the true and eternal per- 
spective. Wait. He is now in the seed form. I grant you more, that the 
man is mean, that he is a liar. You will have to regard him as a very sick 
patient. Project this ignorant, sinful man against the background of a 
hopeful eternity and you will be able to work when you would otherwise 
despair. There is a victory for the race through Him who "tasted death 
for every man." 

Heaven is pictured for us in the Scriptures. We receive it as pictorial. 
From the example of the Scriptures we, as individuals, accept the same 
structural principle of picturing our Heaven. The pigments of our paint- 
ing are taken from our daily life. Deeds and spirit mingle to make a 
beauty which we can not analyze. The best artist is the one whose work is 
the most truthful. He has the ascending habit of imagination. His moral 
genius works upward instead of downward. He parts with a dear friend 
and Heaven is joined to earth by one more golden cable. The older he 
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gets the more populous the other world becomes. The disposition of us ill 
familes here, the gradual certain calling of us all one by one, deepens our 
conviction of immortality. 

We dare not trust mere existence. If we hope to meet and associate 
forever with those who have gone before us, we must live on their plane. 
Existence in an animal can easily be conceived to consist with annihilation. 
The question has been raised whether we are naturally immortal or whether 
we win our way to immortality in life inspired and imparted by Jesus 
Christ. While one may inot subtract at all from the importance of the 
arrival at Heaven by the vital ethical process of " truthing it in love," as 
Paul would say, we must believe that immortality is knit into our soul 
tissues. It is easier for one to believe that man is so made in the image of 
God, that it is all but impossible to get that image out, than it is to think 
that there is so little of His image in a man, that masses will have to meet 
annihilation because they do not rise into the life of the Christ in this life 
or the life beyond. Whether your view of the facts leads you to hope or 
to fear, this great fact remains, God is love demanding life and life is love 
demanding, not a fair chance merely, not a probation even, but all that an 
almighty, all-loving father can devise in not only beginning, but completing 
the creation and education of his own child. It is our highest privilege to 
find refuge in God's eternal goodness. The incarnation and the events 
which it includes, were not after-thoughts of God to relieve a desperate and 
unexpected situation. It was God speaking to his child, as soon as 
the child could hear. It was God appearing to his child, as soon as the 
child could see. The practical question is a present world issue. Shall we 
exist or live ? As we answer this question, we reject or admit daily increas- 
ing proof of immortality. 
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VIII. 



LIVING AND PREACHING. 
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"The better men will always conquer the better cause. I suppose no cause could 
be so good, that sustained by bad men and opposed by any error whose champions were 
men of spotless lives, it would not fall. The truth must conquer, but it must first 
embody itself in goodnesa."— Phillips Brooks. 



"Servnce is the key-note of the Heavenly Kingdom, and he who will not strike that 
note shall have no part in the music." — Henry Van Dyke. 
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LIVINO AND PRKACHING. 



Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
yonr Father which is in Heaven. Matt. 5: IC. 

And he said unto them, go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. 
Mark 16 : 15. 



Whatever the dictionaries may say, there is no difference between living 
and preaching. There is no real living that does not preach. There is no 
real preaching that does not live. Preaching is broader than persuasive 
speech even for a moral end. The life itself is the best sermon. That is 
the apple of gold in the silver picture of the style. To live is to shine. 
We are by nature children of light. This light will shine if we will "/^/" it. 
Though sinners indeed, we are also men. Our depravity is real, but not 
total. No small part of our depravity is revealed in the denial of the 
essential dignity of our nature. If there are shallow views of sin, there are 
more shallow views of man. We can not honor the Creator by dishonoring 
the creature. We have done dishonor to the creature even when our 
intention was good and when the mind was moving in the right direction. 
We are not mere sparks struck off from the infinite Orb. (jod has not 
devised any separation of his luminous quality from ours. The light in us 
is Divine. All it requires is opportunity, (jood works prove that the light 
has its own way. Their eloquence is that of life. Their light is not a 
reflected glory on an indifferent or worthless surface. Men see your good 
works and glorify the Father. Men exult in the good and are lifted into 
enthusiam for God, not as those adopted, not as paupers, but as those who 
see their normal nature grounded in and to l)e glorified by Cod. 

The great concern of life is to let the true nature have its way. For a 
time at least, the light that is in us may be darkness. This light has not 
been analyzed as yet. We do not know how far the prodigal can wander 
and yet be able to come "himself '' again. We can not tell how long the 
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elder brother can sulk in the field and still reclaim bis birth-right. Son-ship 
underlies the sin of each. We have good grounds for hope. The spectrum 
analysis reveals a chemical effect not disclosed in colors. There is a light 
in every man. It may be covered. It may be dimmed. It may not be 
allowed its true way, but when it is given its right of way, it needs no herald 
to announce its nature, no artist to prove its beauty, no scribe to give it 
label, no sage to to tell its source. 

Successful preaching is known by the character that it builds. Every- 
where and in all things, all appearances to the contrary, the only infallible 
test is life. Many churches and ministers make much of the year-book. 
It does give us the addresses of the bretheren and churches, but so far as 
it is designed to reveal the life of the church, it is a device of Satan him- 
self and calculated to confound the very elect. If manhood is the end of 
preaching it is also the beginning. Whatever we do, from the giving of a 
cup of cold water to the delivery of a sermon, from a business letter to a 
closet prayer, in work or play, at fireside, funeral or feast, the only power is 
the power of luminous life. There is nothing attractive in comparison 
with an earnest, happy, large, hopeful, buoyant manhood, "Go preach" 
is included in •' let your light so shine." It follows from this that most preach- 
ing must be done by the laymen, and that . all merely formal preaching is 
hypocrisy. " Though I speak with the tongues of men and angels and do 
not persuade by the eloquence of a generous, kind, humble, unsuspecting, 
vanity hating, sacrificing, magnanimous, optimistic life 1 am a zero, a minus 
quantity, perhaps a hypocrite. It is true that there is grace and grace. 
There is gift and gift. Still " The rank is but the guinea's stamp." A man 
is a preacher and a preacher is a man for a' that and a' that. 
We can not all be Savonarolas, Whitefields, Robertsons, Spurgeons, 
Beechers, but we can all be true men and women like James, John, 
Peter. Nathaniel and Mary. You do not need to be ordained to 
preach. Your mother ordained you. A council may possibly dis- 
cover the fact. Their work often gets behind, since God works so 
much faster than the councils. When John was baptizing at the Jordan, 
the temple authorities sent a committee down to look at his papers, and to 
satisfy themselves whether he could be classified by them. The examination 
culminated when John was asked by the smartest man in the embassy; 
"What sayest thou of thyself.'* " He said, " 1 am the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness. Make straight the way of the Lord." That was enough. 
One of the heretics of yesterday was that good Samaritan who went down 
to Jericho just behind the priest and Levite. He was a layman. He could 
have given a very good address if he had been allowed to speak that day at 
Jericho before the conference, at which the priest and Levite were afraid to 
be late, when they passed by "on the other side." We may be appointed 
for one thing and ordained for another. One good thing done well prepares 
for a higher form of usefulness. Philip and his companions corrected 
abuses in the distribution of the poor fund, and this led to another and more 
difficult form of preaching. No extra ceremony was required. A fireman 
is ordained to put out fires. He may or may not have a uniform. The hose 
must be just as straight as he can uncoil it. His preaching must be direct. 
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Every man preaches who does his dut}\ Duty is a deep thing with him. 
He will not feel guilty for whistling on Sunday and coolly overreach his 
neighbor on a week day. He does not blush for failing to take his hat off 
in church, and chide himself for it weeks after, and then oppose some good 
work because he himself did not propose it. He will not have compunctions 
for breaking arbitrary, artificial, social customs, while making room for a lie. 

A man called to preach to a church to-day, is wise to assume that men 
have no small amount of instruction from many sources, and so can leave 
himself more room to deal with men on lines of inspiration. The power 
of this inspiration lifts the soul, secures reformation and matches the ideal 
with motive adequate to prevail. It is possible to believe in God, to believe 
in Jesus Christ, and not believe in any large practical way in the Holy 
Spirit. Such make httle or no progress because the emphasis with them is 
mainly instruction' and incidentally inspiration. They may be men of 
moral ideas naturally, getting them from their ancestors, or by mingling 
with men and by hard knocks about the world. They are wise in approach- 
ing men. They can carry them along by a genial art. Still further, they 
may be endowed with imagination. There may be a native facility of 
living in the unseen. They can tell moral futures just as men on change 
deal in business futures. Such are often far-sighted and faithful people, 
differing amongst themselves all the way from Moses down to Rahab, as 
g^ven in the catalogue of those who died without the promise. The man I 
might describe is a true man. He will sacrifice himself without thinking it 
sacrifice. His emotional nature is not deficient. The boiling point in him is 
not so high but the sight of his brethren warms him so that he kindles with 
a tender fire. He attends church, and a cumulative order of service may 
find him alternately in tears or laughter. Better, he has enthusiasm and 
can make a wave of emotion which goes beyond passive feeling and enters 
upon resolution and action. Give him conviction. He is a believer. He 
has the believing desire and temper. He is trying to make his creed longer, 
if he can at the same time make it deeper. He would get further into man's 
nature and God's heart. Practical, he does not tear down without building 
up. Honest, he does not pretend that he is without doubts. In earnest 
and in motion, he carries men at times into mistakes. Within the bounds 
of human conception yet never realized, we might go on attributing to this 
man indefinitely extended powers so that he might have all the genius of 
Moses, Dante, Goethe and Shakspeare, yet fail relatively, because of the 
need of such spiritual illumination as is seen in the writings of the apostle 
John. This is the true need of the Holy Spirit set forth not in wild exhor- 
tation of cant, but in the realized attainment of some men. It is not held 
that the Holy Spirit must work on lines that are narrowed to the type of 
one apostle. On the other hand he is vital in all progress, physical, mental, 
moral, social, as well as spiritual. In the spiritual realm there is also end- 
less variety. What we here contend for is that large life of inspiration 
developed in us by obedience to the laws of the Spirit as He works in the 
spiritual range of the mind. It is not a blind leap into mystery. It follows 
up the earthly life of the Elder Brother and rests the new advance of the 
spiritual kingdom on the truth He furnishes. This is the solid material, in 
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fact, on which the solid super-structure is being reared. The order of 
science has been to gather the facts, to set down the imphed force revealed 
in the experiment, and lastly to deduce from the facts and force some law. 
Watt saw the steam escaping from the tea-kettle. A fact. He observed 
that it had power to lift the cover. A force. He deduced from this that 
whenever he could capture that force he could lift all sorts of things. A 
law. Christianity follows the same method. The ideal manliness of Jesus 
Christ is admitted on all hands. We have it conceded. A fact. We are 
now ready for the second step. Here are men whose lives are coarse, 
narrow and passionate, who by contact with this Elder Brother, and by 
making His teachings the rule of their lives, have been transformed into 
noble types of character, ever advancing in all that is companionable and 
strong. The quick and scientific inference is, that here we have a force. 
One step further. This step is a deduction verified millions of times. We 
obey the injunction, "prove all things." Therefore hold fast this good law, 
namely, that where any man will put himself within the range of the same 
force ^ his life will be as certainly developed and transformed. The bap- 
tism of the Spirit follows law. The Spirit of God is patient with man in 
the period of conduct. He leads him up from nothing to the ten command- 
ments. He sends the moral genius to lead his countrymen in the paths of 
righteousness. Finally appears the perfect One who speaks " with author- 
ity, but not as the scribes." To stop here is too often the failure of those 
who interpret the laws of the spirit. Christ, localized in history, is lost. 
Christ risen, is alive for evermore. Our imagination becomes mere fancy 
and speculation, when we try to tell in advance what a revelation should be 
or should not be. When, however, we are given the truth and its direction, 
the Spirit of God can without magic, carry up the imagination from a 
secure foundation building " many mansions." The life of our Lord is a 
multiplyer, the experience of the invisible Church is a multiplicand. 
" Greater things than these shall ye do." *' I have many things to tell you, 
but ye can not bear them now." Imagination becomes faith when guided 
by God. The universal Spirit brings all things to our remembrance. He 
addresses us with truth. He gives the world, under the laws of the Spirit, 
its Pentecosts, its reformations, its great missionary awakenings, its temper- 
ance revivals. Men are caused to make restitution, to break their idols of 
various sorts beside those of wood and stone. To-day the air is filled with 
larger desires for unity in the Christian church. When the " Parthians. 
Medes, Elamites, dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judea, Cappadocia, in Pon- 
tus, and Asia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and the parts of Lybia about 
Cyrene, both Jews and Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians" come together 
again it will not be to go apart. The Master's last prayer for unity will be 
answered. 

It is not the enough to say that we believe in God, and in Jesus Christ. 
W^e are to see God present. We may not simply say that it is not for us to 
raise the sun, to pray for the rain, to harness the seasons, all of which is 
very true. Who can not sympathize with the idea that "God is never so 
far off as even to be near," and that other word, *' God's in His heaven, all's 
right with the world ".-^ The law of the spiritual world is, that any^man 
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who would come into his full being, must not only obey the real and subor- 
dinate laws of the body and mind, but he is to recognize the vast possibili- 
ties which are opened by the distinctively Christian dispensation. We are 
to expect special progress only made possible in this new epoch, and not 
given to the old order. Evidently the Master promised that the Comforter, 
the Spirit, who had not left any nation without witness, would come to them 
in a sense different from all previous manifestations. They were to bear 
much fruit and so be known as His disciples, students in the university of 
the Spirit. The success of the early Church was due to its freedom from 
the temptation to exalt ideas above people, and the head above the heart. 
The heathen everywhere said " see how these Christians love one another.'' 
Greek philosophy and Roman law had not yet shifted the emphasis from 
life to doctrine. Men saw their "good works and glorified the P^ather." 
They did not debate about metaphysical Fatherhood, and incidentally 
magnify good works. The soul knows when it receives bread and when it 
receives a stone. Humanity in the first three centuries, rallied to the ranks 
of the Church, as to a feast. Everybody was a preacher, when the only 
preaching was living. All the spiritual progress of our day is a return to 
this spirit, with a valuable experience added to save us from sad inversions 
of spiritual law. 

Brethren, we are living in an age of doubt, and our faith is often chilled 
by no fault of our own. Science has been getting out her materials so fast, 
that the Spirit is often quenched, not because there is anything in science 
itself to do this, but because by the very force of competition for attention, 
by the necessary division of our time and effort, emphasis has gone over 
too largely to the critical and the analytic. The result has been that we 
have not had enough spiritual fire to ignite all the wet wood that has been 
suddenly dumped upon our century. This state of things is temporary. It 
has its discipline, its heroes, its martyrs and its deepening faith. We come 
together on wider platforms of agreement as churches, and are learijing 
that the fundamentals are not those things that divide, us, but that progress 
is to be hoped for and made masterful in the precise ratio of our ability to 
work on great converging lines of hearty, unreserved unison of spirit and 
endless unconflicting variety of form, method and thought. Progress in 
living and preaching will be delayed in proportion to our distance from this 
central current of Divine Providence and law. The distrust which many 
harbor toward this position, is explained by them as their devotion to 
truth. They are "defending the faith." Other attitudes than their own are 
called "latitudinarian," " indifferentism," and other vague terms. How 
much better it would be, if we could all have a faith that would defend us, 
rather than require our defense. We shall have it when we discover that 
God thinks nothing of our search for uniformity in creed, but everything 
of our variety of faith, held secondary to the " more excellent way," in the 
same local church. Faith in God, in good, and in the power of truth to 
fight its own battles is our greatest need. The New Jerusalem is coming 
slowly, yet surely. There is to be no break with the past. Orderly forces 
and definite laws will persist. Their discovery and obedience are but steps 
in a process by which we come to a perfect society based on the developed 
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individual. The simple and profound spiritual laws given by our Lord as 
His last commands, are the bond of a unit>' which will gradually abandon 
the inheritance of the sects, and will find us all delighted to be " with one 
accord," and where it is physically possible, "in one place." We shall 
bring our differences with u^ but they will be subser\'ient to Him, who will 
show us how much better is a garden a\ ith its vast variety of fruit and 
flowers than one which has but one variet>'. Here is the ultimate glory of 
life. All preaching fails that does not speed this end. The shining of this 
light is like the shining of the sun. Let it shine. The many colors will 
combine to make one white light. 
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**It is possible to present the doctrine of human ability in such a way as to beget 
self-confidence and set the sinner upon self-directed efforts. He should understand 
that he has ability to come to Christ for help and salvation; and any other dependence is 
a delusion and a snare."— t7awe« H. Fairchild. 
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SALVAXIOK WHAT AND HOW. 



So then my beloved, even as ye have always obeyed, not as in my presence only, but now 
much more in my absence, work out your own salvation with fear and trembling : For it 
is God which worketh in you both to will and to work, for His good pleasure.— Philip- 
pians2; 12, 13. 



The word salvation is the central and most expressive term of the 
theme. . Words ! How they deceive us and how the)' inform us ! No word 
means the same thing to two people. Salvation is thought by the great 
majority to be safety, and I do not object to that definition, if the sort 
of safety m^t, is the right kind. Usually men regard it as free- 
dom from the consequences of their own acts, their own evil acts; and 
what they would gladly feel to be true is, that there is some process, 
some scheme, some plan divine, by which they will be most certainly set 
free from the fears which pursue them, from- the judgment which they 
dread. And so a large class of people have come into the church as those 
who take out insurance policies, thinking that if they fulfill those condi- 
tions which seem to them clearly to be understood and easy to be performed, 
such as going to church, attending to ritual and so on, they shall figure to 
themselves and cipher it out that they are saved. But the old prophets did 
not reason in this way for when we come to read what such a prophet for 
example as Isaiah says, we find quite a different line of thought. 

"To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me.-^ saith 
the Lord : I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed 
beasts; and 1 delight not in the blood of ])ullocks, or of lambs, or of he goats. 
When ye come to appear before me, who hath required this at your hand, 
to tread my courts? Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an abomin- 
ation unto me; the new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I 
cannot away with; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. Your new 
moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth : they are a trouble unto me; 
I am weary to bear them. And when ye spread forth your hands, I 
will hide mine eyes from you : yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not 
hear : your hands are full of blood. Wash you, make you clean ; put away 
the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil ; learn to do 
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well; seek iudgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow.'^ 

It is very clear what that man thought about salvation. In our 
hymn book there is a hymn we have not sung, yet perhaps many of us 
have wondered why. 

" When I can read my title clear, to mansions in the skies, 
I'll bid farewell to every fear and wipe my weeping eyes." 

There is no title for salvation; there is no salvation at all, if by 
salvation you mean safety from the consequences of our acts. 

Salvation ! What is it? Salvation is character. As regards the past, it 
is past, and what we have written, we have written. It is irreparal)le. God 
Himself, with all reverence I speak it, cannot make the past as though.it were 
not. It is written not upon water, but upon stone. It is written in harder 
substance than that. It is written upon the scroll of history. It is and will 
forever be. It is a part of the present possession of the soul and of the 
race. No, salvation doss not wipe out the past. "Ye shall call his name 
Jesus." Why ? Not because be relieves us from penalty, for that cannot 
be with a man in or out of the church, but because He saves us from our 
sins. Sin is worse than suffering ; sin brought the Saviour to the world ; 
sin is the curse of the human race, and we are saved, not from the conse- 
quences of sins, for sin would not be a very bad thing, if consequences 
could be rubbed out with a damp cloth, or a blackboard eraser. That is 
the reason why people do not repent more. They think that sin does not 
amount to anything any way. It is an immaturity, an inexperience, an 
error. My friend, it is deeper than that. It is an error, but it is more than 
an error. It is a violation, a conscious violation of an organic law, the law 
of God, the law of our nature; nothing of the surface, but it deals with the 
depths of the soul. Then what are we saved from? Sin and the power of 
sin, not its consequences. We are saved from our sins and in our sins; not 
from our penalties, but in our penalties, bearing the consequences of a 
recreant past in our bodies, minds and souls. They are borne still and will 
forever be our possession. We are saved from their repetition. The re- 
cuperating forces of God establish us in contrary habits, and lift us above 
the old life. We are not saved from the consequences of a particular sin 
which has cursed us hitherto. Those things follow us. they follow us 
into hell, they follow us into Heaven, they follow us wherever the soul 
goes; and that is what makes them bad. 

We are not made perfect when we secure our salvation. We enter 
upon salvation by beginnings which have their analogy in all education. 
You enter the primary department of the public school and you are 
educationally saved. If you keep on, if you go from one grade to 
another, if you have sense enough to stay in school, if you do not 
let a slight discouragement pull you back into the mill and keep you there 
for life, you are saved educationally. The result is that you can do more 
for others and for yourself. You amount to more in the world because 
you consistently propose, and throughly follow up your purpose, to have 
an education. But the salvation of our theme is an education that includes 
that, and includes both worlds, God is the teacher, Jesus Christ is the 
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exanvple, the Holy Spirit is the inspiration, and all work together for 
your good, your upbuilding, for your salvation. It is a process, this 
salvation, not something that when you pray for it, can be handed to you, 
so that all you have to do is to search for the true church and join it. 
It is a vital process to be workf»d out in the soul. *'Work out you own 
salvation" is the call. "Hut are we not told somewhere else," you say, 
'•that we are not saved by works but by grace, and that salvation is a 
gift of God.?" Yes, we are, but it is a gift of such a sort as to include 
this work. It is a gift which does not absolve a man from service, from 
endeavor, from strife, from study, from putting all his ambition into the 
work, from the dedication of body, soul and spirit to God and to good. 
We are to remember that morals are not to be despised. They are the very 
foundation, but they are not sufficient. We are not to despise any 
attainment that has been made already. We are to build thereon. 
Men have supposed that their attainments were so great that they did not 
need to continue the process. Here is a great danger. This was the trouble 
with the rich young man who came to Christ, who was exemplary in char- 
acter, and had much to delight the eye and mind as one surveyed his 
attainments. But this young man was unfortunately content with his con- 
dition, and his only idea in coming to the Lord was that somehow there 
might be a little polish put on him, some trick of the Rabbi might be dis- 
covered by which he could come to a little higher state of culture and 
refinement. The trouble is not that men are moral to the extent that they 
are, but that they are not moral enough, that they are content with the 
stage of morality which they have reached and are unwilling 1;o go on from 
that stage to a higher. They are self-satisfied and that self-satisfaction is a 
loss to them; they become paralyzed; they run in grooves and are in dan- 
ger of the loss of their souls, because, although they maintain a good 
exterior and are good neighbors and fairly good fathers and husbands, yet 
their minds are so turned upon themselves and upon their moral stature, 
that they say, " Why, the Lord must be a pretty small being if he- is not 
content with me," and so they sit down and look at themselves and stay 
with themselves, and become stagnant like the pools of summer, when their 
only outlook is the grace of God, when their only hope is to cast themselves 
upon the thought that they have something more to realize, a salvation to be 
worked out. and to be kept at work. 

Not only are men to work, but they are to work with " fear and tremb- 
ling," not slavish fear. It is not a cowardly fear which is meant, but that 
noble solicitude, that stress of desire, which is somewhat commensurate 
with the object in view. You do not think that you are other than wise 
when you take an inventory of goods and when you take special pains to 
see just how you stand. You are somewhat anxious about it, you devote 
your time, your talent, your heart goes into it, and it is right. Every man 
ought to know how he stands financially, ought to pay his debts. Let him 
do his full share, his whole duty in these matters. The fallacy is that what 
you do in one important line you inconsistently refuse to do in a still more 
important one. We are to work out this salvation with fear and trembling, 
not fear of God, for God is love ; but a fear and trembling lest we may 
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somehow fail to appreciate that love and the glory of that privilege; lest 
we may somehow slide along in life hanging upon the edge of our privi- 
leges, always going to do something but never doing it. We are to work it 
out, I say, with fear and with trembling because it demands all we have all 
the time. 

Salvation is to be worked out not alone, but with God, ''for it is God 
which worketh in you," our passage says, "both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure." God works in us not as a vague belief, for we all believe in 
God. There is not one here but believes in the God of creation, who 
orders the seasons and controls the events of nature; who explains growth 
and law, order, beauty and development. All these thin*2:s we believe in a 
general, vague way but this is not now the question. The question is, how 
are we to enter into that kind of development which belongs to a spirit, a 
being made for immortality, for supreme devlopment, placed hereto control 
that which has been already developed and designed as our servant ? How 
shall the master of creation vindicate his right to his mastery and enter 
into the laws of his own spiritual development ? He must remember that 
it is God who is working in him to will and to work. To will! What is 
it.'* Not merely to resolve. We can resolve without vviUing, but we cannot 
will without resolving. To resolve is right, but we must add to resolution 
that which is involved in choice, namely, accomplishment, execution. You 
agree to the statement of a righteous principle. You say, "That is very 
well. Yes, I assent to that. 1 will take it. I will follow it out." That is 
resolution. One more step, ^/o //, accomplish, execute your resolution, put 
it into the form of a deed. Repeat the process until it becomes second 
nature to you. A man is not a landscape painter who has to think all the 
time just how two colors are going to make a third color. His knowledge is 
automatic. One is not an organist who has to think, '* this is A " or " this 
is B" or " that is C." He has to so think with his fingers that the playing 
will do itself. A weaver is not a success at the loom until all the motions 
which at first were studied and painful, do themselves. So when we gain a 
spontaneous habit the unconcious life repeats that which was at first full of 
toil. We do by a higher nature that which we first sought by struggle. 
Until we have that habit, we always find that the yoke is heavy and the 
burden far from light. We may rejoice to bear the yoke and take pleasure 
in a loyalty that takes us into suffering, but this is followed by another 
stage where salvation is complete because automatic. Salvation is gained 
in no other way. By constant and successively won battles we come to our 
salvation. 

The ground of our salvation is not in ourselves, although it includes 
our own effort, but it is in the faith which we have in God. The ground of 
our faith in God, is the revelation that has been made in Jesus Christ. The 
inspiration of our faith, is in the kind of salvation which He has worked 
out in His own earthly life, and those ethics which in us are cold, severe 
and unattractive, in Him shine with divine glory and inspire our daily 
life. 

The chapter from which the text is taken, needs to be read to enable us 
to understand the exhortation of the apostle. He prepares the way for 
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these words by giving in outline the life of Jesus Christ. He sketches for 
us a cumulative order of descending, or rather ascending, reproach, culmi- 
nating in the death of the cross. 

"Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being 
in the form of God, counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God, 
but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the like- 
ness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
becoming obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the cross. Where- 
fore also God highly exalted him, and gave unto him the name which is 
above every name; that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth, and that 
every tongue shouLl confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father." Here comes the text: *'So then," the logical consequence, 
**niy beloved, even as ye have always obeyed, not as in my presence only, 
but now much more in my absence, work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling; for it is God which worketh in you both to will and to work, 
for his good pleasure." Men do not trust salvation because they have 
some low definition of it, and they can not trust anything very long that is 
very low. How do we lose this true conception of salvation given us by 
the apostle? Simply by the refusal to, work it out, with the consciousness 
that it is God that is working in us. Jf we are right, we shall want no 
.salvation that involves anything cheaper than this. Because this salvation 
involves pain and sacrifice on our part we are too often unwilling to suffer 
with Christ that we may be glorified with Him. " He may suffer that we 
may not," some one says. Very well, you are lost. If we lose our salva- 
tion, we do it by supposing that there is some cheap short-cut, some legal 
fiction, by means of which we can be saved without working; by supposing 
that Jesus is an unprincipled advocate who will save us without our effort 
if we but accept his attorneyship. 

A right heart is not necessary to secure the love of God. A right heart 
is necessary to appropriate the life of God, to assimilate truth as we find it, 
to grow. A good desire is good blossom but poor fruit. The nature of 
God is Gospel, but nothing without a residence in the heart. The love of 
God is our hope. The love of man is our duty. The love of God is the 
Gospel. The love of man is the Gospel applied. The love of God inspires 
us. The love of man is the witness that there is a real love of God in 
our souls. 

Jesus Christ died not by crucifixion, but by a broken heart. The phy- 
sical crucifixion was an accident. The spiritual crucifixion is the heart of 
(iod, the suffering, the spontaneous pardon is God. This is the love which 
we are to "eat" and to "drink." Humanity and divinity unite perfectly in 
the cross. Human ethics alone equal arrested development. Heaven 
isolated and unsuffering is perfect selfishness. Both joined make a salva- 
tion that saves the individual. 

We are to boast then, of nothing but of our opportunity and its use. 
Our boast should be in the love of God which has provided a way by which 
we can include His quality in ours, and the type, Jesus Christ, can be estab- 
lished in every soul. In the end, although there can be no heaven without 
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morality, we shall find that the most moral man, for example, St. John him- 
self, will be welcomed to the Father's house by a Father's love, not by the 
beauty of a moral life by means of which many people less equipped 
hope to buy their way. There is no one, however saintly or perfect, who 
can stand upon his record. There is no moralist who can take the kingdom 
of heaven by violence without faith. We are, nevertheless, to enter the 
process of our salvation by the door of a morality which becomes purer, 
broader, richer and higher, as it is worked out under the inspiration of 
God's morality, God's love and God's Spirit ! Brethren, are we not stagnat- 
ing ? Are we not too content ? Are we not too much at ease ? Are we not 
" treading the temple " as the Hebrews did of old, supposing that God 
"hath required this at our hands" when not one single item of all the 
things about which we plume ourselves are of interest to Him. We should 
rather " cease to do evil, learn to do well," learn to do better, until we have 
learned the best ? 

There is further inspiration in this, that the individual is working out a 
salvation as unselfi.sh as that of the Saviour Himself. The Gospel which 
saves the individual must save society or fail to save even the individual. 
Salvation works from the individual outward through society. God is 
working in the mass and not with individuals alone. As morality is the 
root of individual spirituality, individual spirituality is the root of social 
regeneration. When the work is done " her walls shall be called salvation 
and her gates praise." We may too readily assume that the beginnings of 
the new earth lie at some point quite distant from our church and village. 
If we will but listen, we can hear the voice of God above the thunder of 
the factory and the clanking of the loom. We can hear Him alike above 
the whistle of the mills and the chimes of the Sabbath bells. He speaks to 
us at the caucus, in the awful silence of the ballot booth, and at the family 
altar. He leads us to pray for our rulers, to defend our citizens at home 
and abroad, to support our schools and colleges, to visit with effective pun- 
ishment the tyrant and the oppressor. We lift to-day our hearts in prayer 
that under the leadership of our new president, principles will lie nearer 
than ever before to our national councils than so-called expedients, and that 
therefore under the blessing of God, humanity shall gain new faith in the 
salvation to be worked out in this, our great nation. The man who was the 
choice of the great majority of our people takes a great office with "fear 
and trenibling." Party strife should yield to prayer. The problems of the 
nation are all problems of righteousness. Let every man do his part to 
place the name of our new president in the galaxy of those who aid us to 
work out the salvation and realize the apotheosis of the common people. 
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"No one asked Jesus, How can faith be obtained? because Jesus did not regard faith 
as an arbitrary gift of the Almighty, or an occasional visitant to favored persons, but as 
one of the senses of the soul. Jesus did not divide men into those who had faith and 
those who had not; but into those who used the faculty, and those who refused to use 
it. He expected people to believe when He presented evidence, as you expect one 
to look, if you show him a picture."— /an Maclartn. 
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WHAT IS KAITH ? 



Jesus answered and said unto them, This is the work of God, that ye believe on 
Him. whom He hath sent. — Jno. C:29. 



The terms faith and belief have been the occasion of more misunder- 
standing than all other words put together. The seat of difficulty is not 
primarily poverty of speech, but tardiness of human progress. Yet how 
unfortunate it is that we have used a word, where lucidity is most demand- 
ed, which we associate with many different and conflicting ideas. 

If we speak of^ Christianity, as a philosophy, a history, and a life, 
combined, we call it "the Faith." Paul quotes the Jewish Christians as 
saying : ^ 

"He who persecuted us in times past, now preacheth the faith, which 
once he destroyed." 

The word faith is employed to express assent to a real or supposed 
fact. It is our faith, belief or conviction. We think we know the ground 
of a statement. We say, "We believe it." We think we identify a 
person. We believe that it is he. If evidence is sufficient to confirm, we 
are accurate, if insufficient, mistaken. Matthew reports an instance in 
point concerning our Lord's appearance subsequent to His resurrection. 

"And when they saw Him, they worshiped Him, ])ut some doubted." 

It has been customary to speak of those worshiping, as believers, and 
those doubting, as unbelievers. There is no reflection implied.. There may 
easily be imagined a great many reasons explaining this doubt. Different 
people, equally virtuous, require different amounts of evidence for the same 
assent. Some who doubted, may have had more commendable characters, 
than some who assented. The wish to be convinced may have been deep- 
er in some who doubted, than in others who needed no further proof. 

In contrast, there is a use of the word which makes it sul)stantially the 
same as repentance. One who has not been living up to his light, exer- 
cises what is called a "saving faith," when he repents. He has deliberately 
faced, and deliberately refused to take account of plain moral truth. He is 
under self-condemnation, not because he differs from others on matters of 
theory, but because he treats truth, already clear to his mind, as though it 
were untrue. If he repents, he decides to be true to all the truth he knows. 
Faith is thus voluntary, not dependent on what he knew yesterday or will 
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know tomorrow, nor upon what he now knows, hut on his voluntary attitude 
toward present knowledge. It deals not with what ''people say" to be true, 
nor with a body of Divine truth, not necessarily with any formula by which 
men seek to condense truth, but with the truth which is now true to them. 
The faith which is subject to will, is more properly called faithfulness than 
faith. The use of it, as the soul's response to an intellectual proposition 
brought to it, is not supported by the New Testament. One can not be a 
responsible being without intellect, but he can have high moral attainments 
and not understand some fundamental matters of thought. Faithful to the 
inuvfr sense of truth, as it is enlarged by varying education, a man can 
exercise faith as promptly as he can do anything calling for an act of will. 
This is 3.\Qry dangerous, and to me, false use of the word faith, because it 
is so easy to confound the inner and outer truth ; the explanation of facts, 
with the essential items of obligation. We are painfully lugging a word 
out of the realm of pure thought, where the will is secondary or silent, and 
applying it to an act, which makes action and purpose supreme. We are 
left to infer that if creeds and catechisms are brought to us, we are to take 
a *'leap of faith" or a step, as the case may. I)e, concluding the whole matter 
by thinking with our wills and dispensing with brains, yet naming the 
stultifying feat by a word making thought characteristic and primary. If 
however, we hold ourselves severely to the task of being loyal to the 
inner truth, we shall soon see that not only people in different ages, but 
people of the same age, county and village, have wicfely differing supplies 
of this sort of truth. The question is asked, "How little can a man 
believe and still be honest or genuine.'*" The answer is, he must believe 
in honesty, in genuineness. The practice of honesty, which is thorough- 
going, is not a treadmill experience, but necessitates progress. The 
heroes of the faith have varying riches of knowledge, according to 
the time in their lives, when appraised. The constant factor common to 
the earliest day and to the last, is faithfulness. The intellectual content 
varies, with widening opportunity, the intensity of life, and the fulness of 
years. 

More than this, the knowledge, that is worked out in one's own life, is 
of quite another sort than the so called knowledge which is thrown upon 
the soul from without. We learn, not so much by being told, as by hard 
knocks of experience. Theological seminaries must adopt the new canons 
of education. .They must study the pupil. The deductive method is 
ultimately to be thrown out as dishonest, The inductive order of exper- 
iment is the Divine order of all education. Theological professors should 
not only say this is dangerous to deny, but this is more dangerous to 
accept. There is no knowledge in the moral realm that can be honestly 
acquired, save by a moral process. Knowledge is not ours till it is wrought 
out in our own experience. Teachers may sometimes indicate a negative, 
but pupils must know for themselves. Obedience is the only " organ " of 
"spiritual knowledge." "He that doeth the will of God, shall know of 
the doctrine." 

This spiritual knowledge is not antagonistic to material knowledge, yet 
supreme. The size and weight of a stone is material knowledge. It is 
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information which belongs lo another sphere than that of hope, courage and 
love. We gain knowledge in each sphere by single steps of discovery and 
test. The field of application is different, the process is similar but not the 
same. The fact that a stone has no feeling, neither confirms, or invalidates, 
the verified weight. The fact that love involves feeling, is no detraction. 
It is rather evidence of that living personal source, who is the organ of life, 
the supreme object of faith. The science which interests itself in our 
origin and destiny, must reckon with the facts which distinguish a man from 
a stone, and leave room for faith. 

Then comes that use of the word in the sense of confidence, where the 
soul animated by a feeling of filial trust rests in assurance. This is the 
faith differing in degree, which the people manifested toward Jesus Christ 
when in the flesh, and which they now manifest toward Him as the 
benefactor of mankind. This was the kind of faith, which the Lord used 
to accomplish works of beneficence and healing. As a rule. He required 
a state of soul suited to the desired result. Sometimes the recipient 
already had the faith desired, again Christ took steps to secure it. The 
woman, who touched the hem of His garment, brought her faith with her. 
The Syro-phoenician woman had her faith developed by an apparent rebuff. 
Those .states of mind which are connected with strange healings and 
transformations, illustrations of which are not unusual, commonly belong to 
this type of faith. The power to rise above hindering physical influences, 
is a power well understood by Christ. He was acquainted with that range 
of prayer, and that kind of "fasting" or superiority to bodily conditions, 
which made Him equal tOy»^terrible^uch states as met him after His 
descent from the mount of Transfiguration 

The author of the epistle to the Hebrews, gives us still another idea of 
faith. It is not a complete definition, but comes as near it as one can, who 
is finding the common ground between a true Israelite and a true Christian. 

"Faith," he declares, "is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen." 

He follows this statement with a list of those who in the history of 
Israel, had distinuished themselves by moral sagacity and courage. He 
points to those who believed in God and in the ultimate triumph of 
righteousness. They were men of great moral sense. They penetrated the 
superficial occasions for fear, which paralyze ordinary men, and took the 
scoffs of their generation. " They wandered about in sheep-skins and 
goat-skins, destitute, afflicted, tormented." They were dreamers, idealists, 
heretics. They chose to move with the world-movement of (lod. They 
kept in the central current. They were with the cloud of witnesses, often 
few at a given time, but many in the aggregate, " of whom the world was 
not worthy." 

The prophet, according to the Scriptures, was a man whose natural 
gifts were such as to work out on moral lines in an exalted way. In one 
age we have Moses, in another Lincoln. In one age David, in another 
Whittier. In one age Gideon, in another Garfield and Gordon. 

The imagination has many worthy uses. One gives power to the artist, 
guiding his mind in the work of decoration and creation. It throws a 
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bright light upon the office of embellishment and gives a touch of cheer to 
many a humble home. The commonplace turns poem. The crude 
becomes refined. 

The highest use of imagination is. to see and to disclose moral beauty. 
It walks in the light. "It needs no candle, neither light of the sun." It 
creates cheer when there is no helpful touch, tone, form, color, poem or 
music. It generates its supplies by a spiritual dynamo. It consumes its 
own smoke. It sees the invisible. Imagination is nothing but reason 
working in the moral sphere. Men would discount the imagination and 
clip its wings, but God gives us " exceeding abundantly above all th^t we 
can ask or think." Because the function of the imagination is not to anal- 
yze gases or minerals, it does not despise reason working in the material 
realm. The latter is indirectly a valued auxiliary to faith. What is said is, 
that whatever benefits Thomas may derive from the witness of physical 
sense to physical things he is supremely blessed if he has a God he can call 
" My God," because he has used the higher power on its legitimate and 
higher object. Many men of affairs distrust the imagination, supposing 
that it is unreal and the reverse of practical. It is meanwhile forgotten, 
that imagination is the very faculty which they themselves use so much in 
projecting great material concerns. Why should they affect to despise it 
when directed toward nobler objects.^ The money king, a man of large 
mental endowment, who can discern futures, especially when his competi- 
tors are so reduced that he is not strained to guage his field of operation, 
wins a great fortune. A successful business man can command a princely 
salary as the president of a life insurance company. He can move in all 
lands and harness the seasons to his chariot. He deals with the more hazy 
forms of the seen. He brings his skill to the things that can be handled at 
a distance and all things go his way. This is a legitimate use for the 
imagination if held subservient to the imagination of faith. But what shall 
we say of that use of the imagination which terminates in the accumulation 
of money. What dwarfs are the mere accumulators, in comparison with 
the commonest man who believes God, not to mention the poets, the 
prophets, the statesmen, the educators and moral teachers of any age. 
These latter deal with the great realities. The greatest man is probably he 
who can deal with small realities and not become small. 

By a strange contradiction some call the real, unreal, and the unreal, 
real. It has l)een said - the preachers ask us to take a leap into the dark." 
We have all heard in sermons, but perhaps not of late, that faith is like the 
act of a child throwing itself into the darkness of the night from a high 
window of a burning building at the call of a voice below. This is not a 
fair figure. It illustrates, almost to perfection, the absence of faith. Faith 
is the soul's certainty of its own dignity, reality, safety. The man who 
lives for what his senses report to him, is in a very bad way. He is in a 
i)uilding which, as regards permanence, may be said to be on fire. If called 
to leave life, his capital is not in such shape that he can take it with him. 
He is forced by the natural fact of i)odily dissolution to leap into the dark- 
ness of spiritual l)ankruptcy, He is so sure of the reality of his sumptuous 
fare, and is so sure that the idealism is absurd which sees a, man in sores 
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and rags, in jails and tenements, that he will not be persuaded to change 
his emphasis from matter to spirit, "though one rose from the dead." 

The faith which avails must be more than a gift or natural endowment. 
The fable of the tortoise and the hare is here in point. The slow-going 
creature that keeps at the race is more fleet than the proud and sleek, but 
slumbering, leader in the lists. The f iith that can remove mountains of 
matter is nothing beside the ungifted love that hopeth, believeth, endureth 
in the mountains of the spirit. Art for art's sake, the science of the five 
senses alone, mere religious zeal, cold philanthropy are so many chattering 
ghosts. They become glorified when they serve the queen of the arts, the 
supreme science, the justifier of zeal, the ultimate philanthropy, the vision 
of a faithful faith. 

" Not every one that saith unto me, Lord. Lord, shall enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
Heaven." 

Not the prayer of "vain repetition," nor the brilliant poem: not the 
music ostensibly offered as worship, but in fact a concert, not the great 
painting with a religious subject, not eloquence, may say " Lord, Lord," and 
for that reason ^escape the wreck of the fool who built his house on the 
sand of an old river-bed. Faith and work are inseparable. Neither is 
genuine without the other. Every person can do something who has not 
lost the use of his senses and all his limbs. Faith is the work of God. It 
includes works. It is in its motion duplex. Faith rises in aspiration only 
to return with greater beneficence. Faith makes right. It is the process 
by which the "just" who "'live by faith " become rectified. Faith is thus 
two fold in its action. It is no accident that the angels on the ladder of 
Jacob's vision were both ascending and descending. God is high and God 
is present. The pool must evaporate, but it will return purified. It will 
condense and fall in rain, by which process God has prevented the famine 
and the fever. An army chaplain may be pardoned for being called a "sky- 
pilot," when the morrow may find all in eternity who hear his voice. The 
prayer of a prophet is that which dwells with sincere fervor on the petition, 
•' Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven." There is a spurious faith 
which gazes up into Heaven with the temper of a hireling, and that holds 
to the present world with the clutch of a pauper. This is as worldly as 
though it were heathen, and has its reward. 

The best definition of faith, is that which gathers up the essence of all 
others. This has been done by the great teacher. One day., in the height 
of His popularity, He had been pursued by the multitude, who wished an 
instant harvest and an unlimited supply of "loaves and fishes." They were 
plainly told that they cared nothing for the permanent and intrinsic, that 
their labor was for the passing and perishing. 

•• Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give unto you, 
for Him hath God the Father sealed." 

"Then said they unto Him. what shall we do, that we might work the 
works of God .'* Jesus answered and said unto them, this is the work of 
Ciod, that ve belie7>c on Him whom He hath sent.'' 
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This moral seftse is to embrace Christ. In Him is all truth and good 
represented. He is the Alpha and Omega. Faith is to fasten not upon 
law, not upon prophecy, but upon a person, not upon the Old Testament 
scriptures, not upon a scripture record yet to exist, not upon the Jewish 
Church, not upon a Christian Church yet to exist, but upon the One whom 
(jod hath sent. 

" Ye search the Scriptures," said Christ, for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify concerning me, but ye will not 
come to me that ye might have life." 

In many reports of Christ's words, the equivalent of the following is 
found : 

'' Ye join the church, and think that in that ye have eternal life, and in 
that are many who came to me before they came into the church, but ye 
will not come to me that ye might have life." What is it to come to Him, 
to believe in Him, to confide in Him.? It would be quite absurd to suppose 
that holding tenaciously to the Westminster Confession, or to the necessity 
of going under the water, or to feet-washing, can be what is meant. It will 
not sufiftce to say that believing in a person is substantially the same as 
believing in a creed. Friendship and a skeleton are not the same. Have 
your creed. But it can have nothing in it that is good which is not a part 
of the provision of the perfect Friend. Jesus goes on to say what belief is. 
It is, in figure, eating and drinking. Christ, in figure, is bread and His 
blood is wine. As the body appropriates and assimilates food, sp the soul 
appropriates the person of Jesus Christ. Belief, then, as Christ defines it, 
is not acceptance of any statement about Him. This may or may not be 
an incident. It is not a passive attitude of trust. There are times for such 
a mood. It is not a courageous moral sense, unillumined by a perfect life. 
This is the stature of those who died "without the promise." It is nothing 
formal or external. It is an ever expanding fellowship, rising in range of 
object from glory to glory. It is personal adhesion to, and appropriation 
of, Christ as the food of the soul. This is the process of absorbtion and 
assimilation, by which the truth in living power builds, transforms and 
satisfies humanity. The mighty personal force which is remoulding 
society to-day, is the presence of the Spirit of God in Christ inspiring in us 
a faith, which redeems the mind from vanity, the will from feebleness, the 
affections from sorrow. We are to smelt the ore of secular life and retain 
the pure metal. As we now gather at the table, which belongs to Jesus 
Christ and not to the Church, 1 invite, in His name, all who, though they 
exercise faith for the first time, may desire to join us in this feast of mem- 
ory, worship and love. 
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GOD IN HIS WORLD. 
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"If I ascend up into heaven Thou are there. 

If I make my bed in Sheol; behold Thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea. 

Kven there shall Thy hand lead me. 

And Thy right hand shall hold me. 

If I say, surely the darkness shall cover me. 

Then the night shall be light about me." 

—Psalm (\XXXrX: 8-12. 
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If I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; even 
there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me. Psalms 131): 9, 10. 



While we all presumalDly believe in God, it would amaze us to see how 
few believe in a present God. If many believe in Christ, how few believe 
in a present Christ. Since Jesus has thrown so much light on the nature of 
God, we too easily form the habit of going back two thousand years for 
God. We would make a mistake to neglect the study of the historic Christ. 
If, however, we accustom ourselves to think of Christ as only in Palestine, 
if our best thought of Him is associated with the customs Qf a single race 
and a single land, if He is to us a memory alone and not a presence, we 
shall miss His own conception of Himself, mankind and God. It is my 
purpose to trace the history of the Real Presence, to outline the fortunes 
of a noble idea and to mark the hindrances which it encountered from the 
time of the apostolic fathers down to these modern years. The strictures, 
which I shall have to make, are not designed to cast reflection upon any 
Church, Greek, Roman or Protestant. Let the faults be human faults, the 
virtues human virtues. 

Consider then, the perpetual presence of God in His world. From the 
second century to the fourth, the freest city, in hospitality afforded to 
thought, was Alexandria. Here the great arena was a Coliseum of culture. 
Here was no Pantheon of borrowed gods, yet an atmosphere stimulating 
and attractive to all the schools. Here the Platonist, the Eclectic, and the 
Christian philosopher met on equal terms with the Jew and the magician. 
It was a Greek city with a Christian civilization. Christianity justified her- 
self by life among the lowly, and by reason with the schools. Clement of 
Alexandria, a man of wide travel and profound learning, found Christianity 
acceptable to his reason and to it he gave his heart. He discerned that it 
vi^as rational both by what it included and by what it excluded. It con- 
tained all the truth of (^reek philosophy. It was for and against Aristotle. 
It was for Plato and against him. It fulfilled the best in that great philos- 
opher. Said Plato, "We must wait for one, be it a god or a god inspired 
man, who will teach us our religious duties and take away the darkness 
from our eyes." The greatest pupils of Plato saw that their master 
would have been a Christian had he lived in the Christian era. Plato 
unwillingly remanded God to a distant sphere. When the great majority 
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confessed the same belief, it was for an opposite reason. They were so 
immoral that they could not even conceive of a present moral Deity. 

It was left to a third class, the Stoics, a school founded sixty years after 
the death of Plato, to teach the doctrine of the Hebrew prophets, that the 
God of the whole earth is in His world. Paul on Mar's Hill, seeking for 
common ground with his Greek audience, quoted this fundamental basis of 
agreement from their own poets. Clement could not forget, if he would, 
that God is exalted, but the Spirit of a present God, strengthened the for- 
tress of his memory on its weaker side and brought to his remembrance 
that climactic word of the Ascension, "Lo, I am with you alway." 

Humanity not only seized upon the Gospel of God's presence, but was 
quick to detect the implied Gospel of man's dignity. Man was not even 
closely akin to God. He was constitutionally related to God. He is 
made in God's identical image. He therefore is not an object of pat- 
ronage, condescension, or adoption. He is for development. He is a 
prince in disguise on the way to his crown. This nature of man is the 
essential basis of progress, a necessary ground of spiritual education. In 
this identity of the nature of God and man lies the possibility and the 
certainty of the Incarnation. Man's nature is capable of realizing sonship 
with God. The teaching, of the ancient world, that there are many gods, 
was sometimes employed as a bridge over an imaginary gulf. Certain 
speculators invented intermediary beings to relieve God of responsibility 
for sin. Thes^ creatures also served to break the force of the light of 
God, so that His children might endure the modified and weakened dis- 
closure. The distinction of Christianity is not in the assumption of man's 
sin nor in the sin consciousness which goes with ideals, but in God revealed 
in a nature so Divinely created that it can know Divinity as personal, 
eternal and present love. Christ brushed away the intermediaries as so 
many cobwebs. The fair city on the Nile sings a new song with the old 
words of the Hebrew poet, " If 1 take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even then shall Thy hand lead me? 
and Thy right hand shall hold me." 

Following Clement, Origen and Athanasius made the same great 
principles emphatic. The word " Son " as applied to the Incarnation of God, 
was thought to imply subordination, but they cleared themselves by saying 
that the Son was the eternal Word. This Word was the eternal necessity 
of God's self-expression. Man was therefore made by the Word, and this 
Word is '' the light of every man that cometh into the world." We have 
no power to measure the infinite Oae but He has revealed His heart in 
our Elder Brother Jesus Christ, God with us. The early Church was not 
frightened by three words. They had more reason to fear polytheism than 
we have. They did not give the Gnostic any ground to say that the terms 
Father, Son or Word, and Spirit were unequal gradations of being, a 
descending scale of gods, a new paganism. The baptismal words represent 
the richness, complexity, fellowship and glory of the Divine nature. In 
this interpretation, we escape from Mohammedanism, Judaism, Deism, 
Buddhism, and every form of religion where the Supreme Being is a cold, 
distant, isolated and careless spectator of the earth. 
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God is more than any expression of God. We assert His transcendence, 
and refuse to identify Him with His work as do the Pantheists. God is in 
and above both Nature and the soul. 

It is an absurd speculation, to consider how far along the world would 
be, if there had been no Roman empire to decline and fall. It is impossi- 
ble to tell what would have happened had all the Romans l)een Greeks. 
Doubtless the Church would have fallen much further, if some traces of 
this older truth of God in His World, had not followed it through all its 
history. Augustine in a few of his better moments had glimpses of the 
great promise of the Presence. The Church which had begun with the 
idea that Christ was to soon come again, always contained those who were 
sure that the day was not distant when they were to meet the Lord in the 
air. They at last gave up trying to do much alone with the wicked world 
and fled to the monasteries. Fortunately they kept alive fellowship and 
good works. They preserved Greek manuscripts, but their civilization, 
their speech, their thought was chiefly Latin. So far as the Latin tongue 
prevailed it was a check to the western course of empire for the ideas 
which had captured the world's greatest center of culture, Alexandria. We 
are not to blame the Church of the middle ages for the sins of the old 
paganism. We are to ask how much worse it would have been but for that 
Church. Christianity did alleviate, but could not at once cure all the 
evils of the world thrown upon its hands in one city. All things are 
possible with God, but not all things are at once possible to God and natural 
law. The Roman genius for law and administration put a legal tone into 
everything. Superstition, and the consciousness of moral weakness, com- 
bined with their affinities to make a lower mould for Christian thought and 
life. Christianity did not decline but the Church adjusted itself to 
new conditions. Latin thought was legal, not philosophic. It was 
the genius of the empire, not that of the Church, which substituted 
authority for reason. They started with God's transcendent nature. Lay- 
ing little or no emphasis on a present God, it became a natural develop- 
ment to make the Church a ladder between low man and the high God. 
Law, ritual and priesthood were so many rounds of this ladder. The 
Church, losing heart, narrowed its scope by adding the word Roman to the 
term Catholic. The Greek and the Donatist were disfellowvshipped. 
Another downward step was made when the Roman Catholic Church was 
still further limited to the clergy. They, and they only, received what they 
believed to be the only deposit of grace and authority in direct line of suc- 
cession from the apostles. The bishop of Rome was the head of the 
clergy, the successor of Peter and the Vicar of Christ. He enlarged his 
prerogative, assuming control of the state. 

Augustine was the father of the papal theology. This descended to 
our day by the way of John Calvin. Thousands of Protestants congratu- 
late themselves that they are free from Calvinism who have yet to escape 
from the false ideas of both Calvin and Augustine. While Augustine gave 
us the comparatively external church and Calvin gave us the comparatively 
external Bible, the fires of martyrdom revealed the gloom of an absent 
Lord. Augustine, in his early life, was a Manichaean. This sect believed 
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the world to be in the hands of malignant forces. Matter was evil and 
nature despised. Fear and superstition widened the gulf between man and 
God. Augustine, after his conversion, was never able to shake off the cor- 
rupting influence of this early asceticism. Captivated by the grandeur of 
the mediaeval Church under Ambrose at Milan, and tired of swinging 
round the circle in search of a creed, he gave his allegiance to the Roman 
obedience. There seems to be implied, and prol ably admitted, a distrust 
of reason. This, in its turn, implies distrust in self and God. The ultra- 
conservative Roman Catholic declares that he uses his reason to guide him 
into the Roman Church. The corresponding type in the Protestant Church 
declares that he uses his reason to guide him to the Bil^le. Both fail to see, 
that if they have right to use the reason to take them to either Bible or 
Church they have equal right to bring both Church and Bible to the reason. 
To some extent, they really do, even when they are most sure that they do 
not. The happy results vary with our faith in that "revival of learning" 
which is perennial and divine. It is beginning to be quite evident that the 
man of the future is the man of faith in man and in (jod. He does not 
grow in his regard for tradition, the letter, or any form of the external 
Church. Fear is cast out. One may be frightened out of the Roman 
faith because he thinks he has not found the right basis of authority. He 
may be frightened into it, as Newman, who did not sufficiently weigh the 
causes of the French Revolution. He may make false claims for his Bible 
and for his Church, fearing to trust an open conflict with science and 
philo.sophy, but high over all, deep under all, permeating all, is the living 
God. 

Contrast again the early eastern with the later western thought. To 
the Greek, God was present in every man. He might be his own priest. 
To the Roman, God was absent from man as such, therefore every man 
called a prophet, who was not also a priest, was a fraud. Scripture, to the 
Greek, was a partial record of what God had first inspired in some soul. 
So much of the Scripture as was useful to the Church, found emphasis in 
the western thought. With the Greek, salvation was a moral process. 
With the Roman, it was exemption from endless punishment. Creation and 
revelation were to the Greek, gradual. To the Roman, both were sudden, 
by fiat or decree. The Greek believed in the standing up again of the soul, 
and a spiritual judgment. The Roman believed in the actual standing up 
again of the body as well as the soul in a spectacular assize for all the 
human race. Michael Angelo's portrayal of the last judgment, the wonder 
of the Vatican is the wonder of all time. To one type, the Incarnation was 
the most natural thing in the world. To the other it was miraculous. 
One type ]:)elieved in eternal love, the other spoke of the covenanted and 
uncovenanted mercies of Ciod, as though God had given His note, and this 
was considered safer than His word and character. Thought may dwell 
upon the reason in Scripture or it may economize Scripture in the interest 
of a desirable tradition. The danger of every Church is, that it may not 
rise into true practical catholicity, but remain in narrow, shallow, fatalistic 
and mechanical groves. Instead of welcoming truth, wherever it can be 
found, it is assumed that this or that church has all the truth. Assumption 
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soon fails, and the sects raise up a class of pugilists, to prove that each is 
quite right and everybody else wholly wrong without the sacrament of their 
indorsement. This is a human error. It is found in and out of all folds. 
Had we lived in the middle ages, we . should all of us have behaved 
just as the people of those dark days did. We would have extended guilt 
and damnation to the Greek church and other sects, to all heathen and 
to all non-elect babes. We should all of us have considered the arguments 
of the schoolmen very plausible. 

The debt we owe to Rome contains this among many items. She stood 
her ground, when she could not do more. Mohammedanism claimed a 
prior succession. Rome replied with voice and power, Christ precedes 
Mohammed. The Church remembered that God had once been on earth, 
and had walked with the people. She did not seem to know that He had 
never been away, but the fact that He at least had made a visit stood the 
shock of Mohammedan arms. The Church taught our ancestors in the 
forests of Northern Europe that there had been a Christ on earth, and that 
it was their business to defend His holy sepulcher. The knight of the 
nineteenth century can be in better business, only because the knights of 
darker days made it certain that there had once been a Holy Presence in 
Palestine. Under brighter skies we now add to our treasures the long-lost 
consciousness of a present God. The revelation of God, is in every man, 
and may be in any Church. It is in, not on the soul. It is not to, but in 
humanity. The early Christians had but one doctrine, that of the Incarna- 
tion. Later interest in it was more due to the fact that the council of 
Nicaea had given to it the seal of authority, than because it harmonized 
with the tendencies of the times. The Church came at last to have as many 
doctrines as the pagans had gods. A low thought of God is accompanied 
by a lower conception of his creature. Original sin and total depravity, as 
an inheritance from the first man, furnish the starting point. The freedom 
of the will is denied. Fatality is asserted, and its denial made heresy^ 
The few are elected to Heaven, the masses to Hell, a place of endless, 
unmitigated, material fire, with its premise of a bodily resurrection. From 
Rome to San Francisco, from the fifth century to the twentieth, these dark 
lines are intertwined with threads of hope. The cry to-day is not only back 
to Alexandria and " back to Christ," but forward with the present Spirit of 
God. 

If sin were secreted in the bones as the liver secrets bile, and generated 
apart from rising standards, if the need of a high moral tone of recupera- 
tion is not felt, then the mind is empty, swept and garnished for penitential 
books, artificial atonements, absolutions and conveyances. Specifics will 
take the place of constitutional treatment. A dole of grace will supplant 
the immanent God. A miracle becomes of first importance, in an attempt 
to prove a revelation. And why not, surely if God is almost always absent, 
it would almost require a miracle to prove Him present. 

The people, of the middle ages, had fixed upon the year one thousand 
as the time when Christ would return, and the ending world would be 
wrapped in conflagration. Devils meanwhile had the advantage. Exorcism 
was employed, without success, to drive away the evil spirits. God is of 
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course angry, and sacrifices are supposed to avail. Vows of various sorts, 
provided they made a deserved misery, were assumed to do good. Men 
emulated each other in trying to p* ^ase God by sacrifice without mercy- 
Paul, John, Clement, Origin, Athanasius and even Peter are forgotten- 
Divine Law is often turned into a code as easier to enforce. All goes by 
rule, exact, visible, explicit, stringent. Heresy is self-will. Protestant and 
Roman Catholic both said " assent or burn." 

The Church lost its ancient simplicity and purity because it lost the 
atmosphere in which these grow, that of free intelligence. Councils became 
scandals. Ideals lowered farther and farther. The government of the 
state and Church increased in both machinery and expense. Many people 
of decency fled from the cities. Reverence descended to terror. 
The people, blindly wise, raised reverence for Mary, to worship. 
God had been taken from them as a Father and given to them as a 
King. They found more courage to address the saints and confessors than 
to think of reaching an absent and monarchical God. The Incarnation was 
a mystery rather than a practical reality. Whatever it was in theory, it was 
doing nothing for them. They fell back on symbols, and then identified the 
symbol with the thing symbolized. Image worship arrived. Bestiality of 
northern races joined the wreck. The year one thousand came, and the 
shuddering world shouted for joy. Gloom surrendered to transport, when 
they found themselves on earth and not in hell. Most of the great cathed- 
rals were then built. The German and British forests gave architects 
models for the Gothic roof imitating God's first temples. Influences 
started, which despite the horrors of time have given the blessings of 
liberty to the great modern world. 

Finally, is it so very strange that men have perpetuated so many false 
distinctions, between class and class, people and clergy, holy days and 
common days, the sacred and secular, the human and divine, nature and 
Scripture? Will not the presence of God with us in all life, make every day 
holy, all truth a revelation, Jesus Christ the most natural personality in 
history? The inspiration, of God in His World, gives us the open vision of 
unified creation, the real kingdom gradually Christianizing society and 
absorbing the sects, the brightening pages of history and citizenship in 
the New Jerusalem where there is room for all. 
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XII. 



THE DIGNITY OF MAN. 
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"When we have been out into all the fields of science and gotten our opinion of the 
scientific order by which God works in matter, and the laws immaterial by which all 
matter is swayed, I believe that we shall turn round God-ward, to consider what 
our relations may be on that side; and then we shall not only take up the doctrine of the 
Spirit and of holy inspiration, looking no more, as now, after some mere casual, fitful, 
partially fantastic visitations of what we call the Spirit, but we shall discover in it the 
truth of a grand universal, intelligent, systematic, abiding inspiration, and the whole 
human race, lifted by this discovery, will fall into this gift, knowing that in God is the 
only divine privilege of existence." — Hora^,e Bushnell. 
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THE DIONITY OK NIAN. 



What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? 

And the son of man that thou visitest him ? 

For thou hast made him but little lower than God, 

And crownest him with glory and honour. Ps. 8 : 4, 6. 



The psalmist's song is about man's dignity. He sees the dawn of the 
day of man's power over alln^ture. The consciousness of being a man, 
not a sheep or an ox, or a beast of the field or some creature of the ocean, 
wakes the poet's heart. He sees man as the king of the earth. He wears a 
crown placed on him by the King of kings. Nature is subject to him, as he 
himself is subject only to God. He is no menial subordinate, but one 
honored in rank and responsibility. He is made but little lower than God, 
and crowned with glory and honor. A true sense of his dignity as a man, 
leads the poet, up from thought of himself, to the adoration of God, saying, 
*' Oh Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth." The 
singer of this old song had a good idea of man's supremacy over sheep and 
oxen, the finny tribe and the fowl of the air, but with how much more 
inspiration could he invoke his muse to-day. Franklin has put the lighting 
in our hands. Stevenson has given us the locomotive. Whitney left the 
legacy of the cotton gin. Modern life is rich with ten thousand inventors 
and inventions. Man's increase of dominion over the forces of nature has 
no assignable limit. He began with the simple contract of naming a few 
of the larger animals, probably on the dinj^ dong theory of the sound they 
were heard to make, so that they may be said almost to have named them- 
selves. Now the makers of dictionaries,with all their enterprise, cannot keep 
pace with science. What was absurd yesterday is the attainment of today. 
Opacity is conquered. That clever little "fowl of the air," whom the 
psalmist may have seen putting his ear to a tree to listen for its prey, is 
surpassed by the cathode ray revealing the worm. The hawk, with keen 
vision, discovers a distant object, where man's unaided eye fails, but man 
invents the telescope which brings nigh the very stars. 

Mastery of nature, by the supremacy of mind, is but the beginning of 
wonders. All attainments, brilliant as they are, and the half has not been 
hinted, are child's play to the service that they are destined to render to the 
spiritual nature, (iod has given man a conscience as well as brains. The 
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dignity of man is seen-in the part which conscience plays in history. The 
early promise of prosperity to the nation keeping the moral law, can be 
traced in all the happier fortunes of man. Penalties have sometimes been 
delayed. The full reward has not always been immediate. God has been 
patient, and slow to anger. The nation and people that have prospered, 
will find that prosperity based on the degree of. obedience to law which 
they have practised. The nations of antiquity might have maintained 
some degree of undisturbed barbarism, but for the low ambition of their 
kings. Given over to conquest and luxury, they fell a prey to their own 
vice. Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, Persia, Israel, Greece, Rome, tottered and 
fell. Over their graves is written one concise epitaph; " The name of the 
wicked shall rot." Wealth, law, art, culture could not save them as nations. 
The moral dignity of man is held before us by the lives of men, whom the 
world calls prophets. These men were not chiefly remarkable for predic- 
tion. They did not become prophets by ecclesiastical method or palmistry. 
They recognized the moral law as the voice of God, and obeyed the voice. 
They were often able to say things which others only saw. They differed 
among themselves, as star from star, but their glory was not essentially 
different from that of any man who is really trying to hear the word of 
God in his soul. We are slow to believe in this idea, but it is getting 
quite a strong hold upon the world. We are apt even to think that Long- 
fellow was somewhat sentimental when he sung, 

" Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing leave behind us 

Foot-prints on the sands of time." 
Then, on the other hand, some recognize a great poet as a prophet. They 
find it hard to make a distinct and distant order which leaves out of the 
prophetic roll great modern men. They do not get nearer God or man, by 
supposing that Isaiah, David, Jeremiah and others, belong to another order 
of being. The author of Job, has probably given us the sunshine and 
shadow of his own sublimely human experience. It is more than likely that 
he was one, who was more than his property, stronger than his enemies and 
true to his God. There is great gain to humanity, when it is discovered, 
that not all the major prophets are in the Bible, nor all tlie minor prophets 
out of it. What reality life has, when it begins to really believe that all the 
prophets were not Hebrews. Every man is a prophet in his degree. If he 
can understand Isaiah, there must be something in common. Inspiration ad- 
mits of degree. Religious instruction is founded on experience. The world 
for sometime yet, will go on repeating its old delusion that mankind is 
divided into prophets, priests, kings and common folks. In the beginning 
it was not so. It will not be so at last. Every man's dignity will be seen 
to contain these three sacred functions. He will be a prophet, because he 
has put moral truth into practice. He will be a priest, because any man 
who practices righteousness," is a medium of help to his brother. He will 
be a king, because there is no other essential royalty than to be a true man, 
and to be a true man one must have that royalty which man's maker in- 
spires. 
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Additional gifts will be cause for thanksgiving, but they find honor only 
when their possessors recognize their duty to mankind. That fine quotation 
from the German Doet, that exquisite song, that handsome face, those jewels, 
that dividend you wish to declare, that raise of salary, that office in the gift 
of the people, are all nothing, unless founded on a paramount and dominant 
purpose to promote the highest welfare of all men. They can luridly reveal 
the life you might have led. They may sadly disclose the crumbling glory 
of a great nature. The dignity of man, like the former beauty of an old 
abbey is often seen in its ruins. The treacherous mantling ivy of vanity 
fastening on the old castle wall, will drag it down to the very earth, unless 
some lover of the beautiful makes a speedy restoration. For every dia- 
mond a woman wears, let her have ten diamonds in her soul. We may 
not neglect a proper attention to the exterior, but one can be like a 
twenty five cent picture in a hundred dollar frame. The inward dignity 
should not lag behind the outward. 

The special testimony of Scripture is everywhere for the dignity of the 
soul. The Book of Beginnings declares man made in the image of God. 
Moses sees a great future in a nation of slaves. He conceives the idea that 
all the Lord's people may have the hidden gift of prophecy. Observe thiis 
ray of light from the times of barbarism. 

" And there ran a young man, and told Moses, and said, Eldad and 
Medad do prophesy in the camp. And Joshua, the son of Nun, the servant 
of Moses, one of his young men answered and said, My Lord Moses 
forbid them! And Moses said unto him, Enviest thou for my sake.** 
Would God that all the Lord's people were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put his spirit upon them." Isaiah, feeling that men were losing self- 
respect in abject confession and on constantly bended knees of sin-con- 
sciousness and spiritual pauperism calls out in the name of the Lord, 
*' Stand upon thy feet and I will speak to thee." In the book of Job, we are 
told that "There is a spirit in man and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding." In the Proverbs we are informed, that " The 
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord." Passing on to the words of Christ 
we detect the same vein cropping out in His treatment of the child. The 
very babes, which, political economy of the selfish order, must decide to be 
a burden, have a divine dignity. This little non-producer is the germ of 
great soul. We have often heard quoted the passage which contains the 
statement that it were better that a mill-stone be hung around a man's neck, 
and that he be drowned in the sea, than that he should cause a little child 
to stumble. The King James translation is very mild. The following is 
nearer to the original. 

"It were better that no ordinary mill-stone, such as can be turned by 
hand, but one so heavy that it would require an ass to turn it, be hanged 
about the neck, and that the one were drowned, not in ordinarily deep 
water, but far out and away in the ocean's depth," That is a matter to 
keep in mind at our spring election, if we believe that the temperance 
question has anything to do with our children and youth. Standing at the 
fountain of innocence, where present weakness was only in evidence, 
Christ chose the babe and suckling to establish strength. His own full 
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life, brought forth the exemplified dignity of man. The Jewish authorities 
denied the right of Christ to teach men. He was accustomed to give the 
laws of Moses a larger meaning than was acceptable to the rabbis. They 
challenged Him on a certain sabbath, accusing Him of breaking the sab- 
bath law, by allowing the disciples to thrash wheat. The offense was 
rubbing the kernels out of chaff as they passed through a field of grain, 
plucking the heads and eating as they walked. 

" But said He unto them, have ye not read what David did when 
he was an hungred, and they that were with him ; how he entered into the 
house of God, and did eat the shew-bread, which was not lawful for him to 
eat, neither for them that were with him, but only for the priests? Or have 
ye not read in the Law, how that on the sabbath days, the priests in the 
temple profane the sabbath and are blameless ? But I say unto you, that 
in this place is one greater than the temple.'' 

Wherever art has supplemented nature, it's success consists in its value 
to men. It is not in any of its many departments an end in itself, but stands 
or falls before the question, does it benefit man ? The most admirable art 
can not find an end in itself. That surpassing structure of antiquity, the 
temple of Soloman, combined, excellence of finish, richness of furnishing, 
stability of structure, grandeur of impression. All the world had contri- 
buted to its splendor. With all the added glory of race associations the 
temple stood surrounded and filled with men who were proud to live for it, 
and to rehearse its laws and traditions. It was the incarnation of all the 
Jew held dear. Approaching Jerusalem in the morning from the east, the 
temple appeared pure white and radiant in the sun. And who can wonder 
that a building surpassing the Greek Acropolis, should occupy so high a 
place in the mind of a nation which had bound up with its religion the 
memories of ages past, and sacred prophecies for the ages to come. 
Nevertheless Christ said " In this place," that is in this wheat-field, "is one 
greater than the temple." He struck this staggering blow for the dignity 
and liberty of His disciples. All external to the soul receives importance 
from its serving power. Above all forms, organizations, observances, sac- 
raments, stands man, the individual man. The Jew reversed this Divine 
order. He thought on new moons and feasts. Christ thought of man. 
He thought of man as walking beneath the smile of God, reaching out on 
every side and commanding the service of everything which can aid the 
ascent of man. If on the way up the steep there is a temple, the Bible, 
a prayer book, a sermon, a meeting that can help us, we use it. The value 
of church organization is in itself nothing. Instrumentally it may be 
invaluable. It is not something to join or be lost, not a chain to 
restrain our liberties. It may be a hammer to break our chains. It is not 
an institution to block out all our time, but an inspiration aiding us to block 
it out ourselves. Man is greater than any sacrament or custom. A church 
ceases to be Christian when it ceases to defend Christian liberty. It is not 
for the church to adopt a timid policy, fearing a loss of Standing and mem- 
bers, but it should faithfully discharge its duty, expecting that in the long 
run, for five that go away, fifty will take their places from sincere love of 
heroism. 
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Thete is danger when we talk in a pleasant room full of well-clothed, 
well-fed, well-to-do people about love to man, that they will say, " Certainly 
we do love man. Do we not provide a church, a Sunday school, pleasant 
rooms for man ? Do we not have ushers to show them seats and do we not 
have suppers and socials?" This is all easy. Take a real test. Here 
stands a man in ragged clothing. .He has an unclean and disorderly 
appearance. You shrink. You dread contamination. You love clean and 
pure men. But stop ! You are in the presence of a man. Tread softly. 
Stand back in deference. What slumbering powers are in him.'* What 
may the interior of the man prove to be? What is his history ? What is 
his ancestry? What are his surroundings? It is the narrow, selfish and 
ignorant man who scoffs at any man. Jesus Christ spoke in great severity 
to some men, but never spoke in scorn! The only thing He scorned was 
scorn itself, and those whom he chided most were chided for contempt of 
men. In the first chapter of the book of Revelation, the author, after 
calling Jesus Christ "the faithful witness," "the first begotten of the 
dead," "the prince of the kings of the earth," practically dedicates the 
work to '• Him that loved us and washed us (the order is significant) from 
our sins in His own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God 
and His Father, to Him be glory and dominion forever and ever. Amen." 
Redemption thus completes creation. The testimony is uniform. The 
Bible begins, continues and ends with one constant, consistent, sublime 
teaching on the value of the soul. 

We may now consider several things which are involved in this view 
of man. 

First, the saving forces of the world are moral forces. Without moral 
force man lapses to the range of the beast. The nations which lead 
civilization to-day, do so in exact ratio to their moral development. The 
nobility of man is seen where this nature has its freest and fullest oppor- 
tunity. The nations which have least sympathy for the Greek as against 
the Turk, are those nations where the people have least to say in affairs of 
government, Russia, Germany and Austria. Those whose moral sym- 
pathies restrain them from violence against the Greeks, are the nations 
where the rights and duties of men have had most increasing respect. 
Great Britain, France and Italy. This, with the added ideas that no nation 
is left without its democratic witness, and no emperor represents the best 
in his empire, will afford us hope for human weal in either the avoidance 
or issue of war. In the present crisis of Europe we have sadly exhibited 
the spectacle of rulers opposing the desire and welfare of the people. 
Humanity is at a disadvantage, but is not to forever remain in a condition 
hostile to its own interest. Surroundings favorable to selfishness and greed 
may have their own way today, but not tomorrow. Character suffers and 
gains by surroundings, but is quite superior to them. The thrones of 
Europe shake more from fear of the people than from fear of disturbing 
the balance of power among rulers. The nations that have discovered 
man, hold the real ascendency. The iron monsters that sail the deep must 
defend the weak against the strong. The history of civilization is the 
history of the conversion of power. Whenever power is being used to serve 
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the interest of a fe^y at the expense of many, the blood of Abel cri^ out for 
judgment, and God is not deaf. In every great struggle for human rights, 
nothing quite so clearly reveals the type of manhood as the side which one 
takes. If he sides with the strong against the weak he sides against God. 

Second, let us never give a man up however desperate his case. Let one's 
estimate of man's dignity grow with his own growth. We can not remind 
ourselves too often of that large room for charity due to souls under 
infinitely varied and trying conditions. It is the misfortune of many to 
have spent most of their life in contact with narrow, weak and mean types 
of men. The answer they give to the question, " What do you think of 
man," is quite different from that of those who have all their days lived 
among large-hearted and generous spirits. It is not within the power of 
man, to entirely transcend his surroundings. He is the child of his age, his 
nation, his climate, his educational advantages. But within quite large 
limits, his freedom to choose, and control is a guarded gift of God. Within 
these confines, " where there is a will there is a way." With such there are 
no evil stars. No defeat overtakes them, but it is turned into victory. It 
is said that George Washington lost more battles than he won, but his 
genius lay in organizing success out of defeat. When his foes thought that 
they were managing him, he was managing them. He was a fighter from 
his ancestors. The very stars in our flag are taken from the common origin 
of the rowel pointed spurs in a family coat-of-arms, but they shine with a 
worth that makes us proud of our country and our race. The trouble with 
the world is not that it fights, but that it fights on the wrong side, at the 
wrong time, for wrong ends and with the wrong spirit. The Lord declared 
that he came not to send peace but a sword, and advised the disciples to carry 
a sword. " He that hath no sword let him sell his garment and buy one." 
" And they said Lord behold here are two swords. And he said unto them, 
It is enough." Yes, one for each hand and sense enough to know when 
to sheath them and when to strike. 

Lastly, the dignity of man is vindicated in the Son of man. He revealed 
humanity at its best. No doubt God is the only being capable of antici- 
pating man's true nature. His rebukes are real, terrible because merciful. 
There are no threats. The greater the nature, the greater the shadows 
of its falls and peril. With such a constitution, with God clothing us, 
his children, with a majestic nature, holding before us all conceivable 
inducement to live worthily of our high calling, how is it possible for us to 
delay, to temporize, to sell our birthright. Oh, let us come up to ourselves 
and to the joy and welcome of our Father's House. 
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"The universal benevolence of God as our Father; the universal capacity for religion 
in mankind as his children; the identification of religion with morality; the identifica- 
tion of moral goodness with the Divine nature; the supreme importance of charity, 
purity, truth and humanity; the necessity and possibility of continued progress both in 
the individual and in the race; the reversal of the superficial judgment of the world; 
the identification of things secular and things sacred; the divinity of sorrow and suffer- 
ing; the spiritual character of true religion, both in worship and doctrine, — these are 
the t-en chief inward principles which lie behind all the facts, institutions and hi.story of 
Christianity."— />ca» Stanley. 
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THE GOSPEL. 



For T am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ : for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to everyone that believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.— Rom. 1 : IG. 



The conditions of Paul's time were opposite to our own in the matter 
of feeling ashamed to be known as a follower of Jesus Christ. In the time 
of the apostle, the cross, the central fact of the Gospel, was the popular 
symbol of shame. To-day hundreds of thousands of dollars are invested 
in jeweled crosses soon to be sold as ornaments and worn on the breast of 
beauty. 

The Gospel had both the advantage and disadvantage of being new. 
Just what was new in the good news? Some have said that Jesus taught 
nothing new. It has been asserted that He made no effort to teach new 
truth. There is a sense in which this can be admitted. Moral and spirit- 
ual truth can always be represented by a generic term, like righteousness or 
l)enevolence. The scope of such an idea will vary with the personality in 
whom it resides. The unique life of Christ gave expansion to old terms, 
and the life is so large and so full of ferment that the . best new bottles 
can not hold it. Some bottle must nevertheless be used. The word love 
has been pitched upon as most usable. Some one turns to the old 
Hebrew economy and discovers that love w^as a term employed before the 
Christian era. Our logician comes ambling back with the conclusion that 
Christ had no originality. After one has ceased to expect instruction in 
natural science, after one finds that the alleged Messiah is consistent with 
the uniformity of nature in insisting that we shall delve for our facts and 
gratify our own curiosity, we are prepared to note that His mission was to 
give practical scope to spiritual truth. His object was, to give men a 
practical motor to turn the wheels of life. He increased spiritual knowl- 
edge in the world. Incidentally, this carried with it all knowledge. All 
that Christianity has inspired and produced is a part of Christianity, and 
stands to the credit of Christ. Looking, however, at His life and teachings, 
His exalted naturQ is seen in the fact that His aim was not to increase man's 
knowleuge either of this world or the world to come, but to bestow power 
by which men would become inspired to use the knowledge which they 
already had. This, too, was a guiding principle with the apostle Paul. In 
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writing to the Romans, Paul does not attempt the herculean task of giving 
them a theology, an epitome of truth; he has the more practical aim of an 
evangelist. He addresses himself to a special case, " to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek," to a Christian church at Rome with a mixture of Jews, 
Greeks and native Romans. He did not attempt to tell them all he knew 
about Christianity in one letter. His object was to present so much of the 
truth as was adapted to the people addressed. There were several things 
assumed. One of these was, that ideal character is the end of all life. 
There was no argument there. This is the goal of all who have not for- 
sworn reason itself. Paul said to these people, who of all others in ancient 
history developed conscience and wrought righteousness, our past schemes 
to build character, have been comparative failures. They have done too 
little for the Jew and can not be recommended to the Greek. The Jewish 
institutions, ordinances and ritual have been no match for animalhood. 

"What the Law, (the whole Jewish economy) could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh," God sent His own Son to do. 

He is not sent to do anything for us that we can do for ourselves. 
History had demonstrated the inadequacy of all previous methods to pro- 
mote spiritual development. This many sensitive and devout natures were 
quick to concede. If others required further proof it could be found. 

The character of Jesus Christ is delighted in by those who fall short of 
according Him the place of Divinity. Poetry is drawn upon to yield Him 
all but worship. Pathetic fiction weeps under cold stars of sentiment, 
yielding faith in an almost perfect life. What takes place.-* Our problem 
of righteousness has increased. It was diflficult before. The life which the 
skeptical world concedes to Jesus, has raised our standard without increas- 
ing our ability. The gap between the ideal and the real was wide before 
Christ. It is as much wider since Christ, as the brilliancy of His success is 
greater than that of the prophets before Him. The more that Renan, 
Strauss, Russeau. or Mrs. Humphrey Ward can say for His matchless 
character, the more hopeless becomes man's single-handed struggle to 
attain it. Imagine a penson compelled to ride a steed which he is unable to 
govern. '' The spirit truly is willing but the flesh is weak," said Christ. 
Said Paul, " I know that in me, that is in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing; 
for to will is present with me, but how to perform that which is good, I find 
not. For the good that I would, I do not : but the evil which I would not, 
that I do." 

What are we going to do ? Make sure of this, salvation is ahead not 
behind. Shall we give up the problem ? That is the cowardly thing. The 
worldly spirit says, "let be, things will come out well in time. Cease to 
disturb yourself, all this will be outgrown." Not so. growth will but con- 
firm the strength of an evil course. Growth is a benefit only when the 
direction is good. Mere growth is nothing, aside from the direction of 
growth. If there can be no addition without good, if there can be no evil 
without subtraction, if there can be no salvation without salvability, if 
there can be no salvability without righteousness, if our righteousness, rela- 
tive to human and historical standards, leaves us in despair, then what ? 
We come to necessity for the power of God in the soul of man. 
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Meanwhile laws, proverbs, institutions are not all abolished. They 
have their niche. But, however complete in wisdom, they lack adaptation. 
They fail at the point where the spirit is most in need, the point of inspira- 
tion. It requires a person to inspire a person. It requires the Father of 
the human race to inspire that race. The power of the Gospel lies in the 
fact that the Father of the race has inspired a perfect human personality to 
reveal both God and man. Paul despised shame in proclaiming this mes- 
sage, because Jesus Christ was to him, not a fellow creature, feeling after 
an unknown God, but a person who came from God, a hand reached down, 
a practical power of God unto rectification. He never would have gone to 
Rome with the humanitarian gospel of inadequate power. How long now 
would it take him to detect the sophistry, which substitutes a hero for the 
Lord who has given us a Christian civilization? Jesus Christ is glad 
tidings personified to Paul, not because the world can weigh, measure and 
describe the metaphysical being of Jesus, but because He is the practi- 
cal power of God unto character, transforming Saul into Paul. The 
apostle, whose main theme was the resurrection, could scarcely bring him- 
self to leave Christ in the tomb. He who described his own experience, 
when he cried, " Who shall deliver me from the body of this death ? " as 
though he were chained alive to a long dead companion, would find no joy 
of rescue in one who was only another in Judah's list of prophets. 

What then, does the apostle see to be the cardinal note of God's power 
to inspire and save.? Without doubt it is the unconditional and infinite 
love of God. That spontaneous paternity seen in an earthly father, that 
undying devotion found in all true motherhood. It can not cease. It does 
not halt and cool while trying to keep a studied balance between compla- 
cency and displacency. God's conscience is infinitely sensitive to right and 
wrong, but it feels the eternal, undeniable pressure of right at the point 
of any weakness and need in His Universe. Displacency and sacrifice for 
cure, are ever found together. The one may increase, the other can not 
because it is ever perfect. The greatest idea in the Universe is God's love 
for the sinner. 

'• For when we were yet without strength, in due time Christ died for 
the ungodly." 

The more one thinks on this, with the spirit which it involves, the more 
power he has for good. Love for the loveless, for the hateful, the 
" unthankful and evil," for enemies, for the " ignorant," and for " those out 
of the way," for men in rags and tatters, love for the great unwashed and 
wicked. This is that which rings the bells of joy in the human heart, and 
makes a high day in Heaven. Tired of the long winter, the sight of the 
snow retreating from the valley, gives us cheer and promise, that we are 
soon to feel the soft air and see the flowers again. It is a parable of God, 
that the sun calls forth the flowers, and not the flowers the sun. The 
initiative is above. Man has a real worth, which the hardships of life pro- 
tect as the snow holds latent warmth about the waiting- seeds and roots, 
'• but in due time," the Sun of Righteousness will melt the snows ; and the 
apparent cruelties of human experience will disappear before the summer 
in the soul of God. Unless we retire behind some stone wall of self, or to 
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some cave of passion, the heat of the Gospel will thaw us out inch by inch 
till we teem with response to God. 

There is no truth so common to all the seasons of the year as uncon- 
ditional love, or love if at all conditioned, conditioned upon weakness. 
Every mother practices this truth. The little palpitating mass of pulp, 
that the mother hangs over and nurses and loves, though it is now the per- 
fection of helplessness and poverty, is after all rich, because there is one to 
care for it whose love comes from a full fountain which despises contract. 
Motherhood pours wealth out upon need, doing disagreeable service 
and ever singing as she rocks the cradle of the crying world. The 
prevailing song dies gently away and the silence bears witness that there is 
"balm in (jilead." 

The home is often better than the church, and the church often better 
than the world, because of the varying application of this kind of love. 
During the hard times, when many parents have been making sacrifices to 
keep a boy or girl at college, what a wonderful pathos of economy there has 
been. It is not simply, that they forego a new hat, a trip to the city, a 
concert, a suit of clothes or a dress, but that they give up almost everything 
in one generous uncomplaining passion for the children. They are happy 
slaves. They will never regret their investment. If those who profit there- 
by, know the nature of their debt, the parents will rejoice, but if not, they 
will still hope that the infinite Parent from whose fire, they have lighted 
their torches, will yet succeed in reclaiming the wanderers. 

The disciples were taught that he who would l)e chief among them, must 
be servant of all. This is the principle by wliich Ciod holds Himself bound. 
He is worthy, not by reason of the number of an3>els, who stand in ranks 
to praise. He is (jod because servant of all, bound by infinite chains of 
privilege to the greatest need. His motive is cure, His severites even when 
penal, are purgative and potent. The visible church is called to a service 
which finds pattern in a willing sacrifice that becomes an enthusiasm. If 
those who profess to follow Christ, know that the Lord has need of their 
time and talents, their means and influence, and need urging, or to be told 
a second time of an opportunity, it can not be that such persons know their 
Lord to be more than a great taskmaker, or the church to be other than a 
form of insurance, a bloodless sacrifice, but after all identical with the effort 
of the heathen to atone for his own sin, and to save his own soul. The duty 
of the church and home, is in a love that searches for the prodigal, as the 
woman for the lost coin, and the shepherd for the lost sheep. This is 
the essential qualification for a wSunday-school teacher. Nothing will be so 
dull to such a person, as some effort to pass the brief time of the Sunday- 
school, in the use of some substitute for the Hible and the life of Christ as 
the supreme fascination. No greater wrong can be devised for a class, than 
to introduce some substitute to save labor and to secure interest. The Bible 
requires study. A teacher should be conscious of its superiority in thought 
and style to all other literature, and devote the necessary time to preparation, 
giving up something else for that object, which now receives attention which 
should be more worthily bestowed. The Bible breathes throughout with a 
sympathy for man which finds perfect illustration in the biography of Jesus. 
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Not one hundredth part of the help stored in the Scripture can appear in 
pulpit instruction. Never has such opportunity fallen to parent and teacher 
to bring forth treasures new and old, which illustrate and establish the love 
of Him, who'" having loved his own" ambitious, quarreling, jealous, avari- 
cious, doubting, denying, bigoted disciples, "He loved unto the end." 
Never can we be happy, till we pocket our pride, and equip ourselves for 
service after the manner of Him who gave us an example with towel and 
basin. It was one of His most luminous hours, if not the supreme hour of 
his life. The object lesson is given startling force with these words : 

"Jesus knowing that the Father had given all things into His hands, 
and that he was come from God, and went to God, He riseth from supper, 
and took a towel, and girded Himself. After that He poureth water into a 
basin and began to wash the disciples feet, and to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith He was girded." Conscious of God's inmost heart habit. He 
puts into dramatic and useful form the teaching, that it is Godlike to serve 
the ungodly. Jesus appears thus not simply as a man, yet in a Divinity not 
opposite to man, save in degree. The promised Comforter still washes the 
feet of humanity. He touches our leprosy and serves at the table of 
spiritual hunger. 

Are there not those who are devoted in sacrifice, but who fail to see, as it 
were, the humanity of God ?. A woman l)rought up in a Christian land, a faith- 
ful member of a church in Scotland, finds her home in the Canadian wilder- 
ness. In a little settlement on the eastern shore of Lake Huron, she has a 
family altar, but other families have none. She has "little to earn and many 
to keep." There is no sabbath, no law or. worthy public sentiment, people 
go drinking and carousing from house to house. Unaided and with no 
end of difficulty, from door to door she raises money to secure through the 
Home Missionary Society, some young Gospel Messenger. How great the 
welcome of such a one to the Heavenly mansions, when told that the act 
performed without thought of praise is Divine, since it is Divinity to serve. 
And now after almost forty years, when the wilderness blossoms like the 
rose, and she is forgotton on earth and remembered in Heaven, can we not see 
that our missionary interest in humanity is nothing compared with that of 
God? If men and women interest themselves in each other, how much 
more is that interest when carried up and multiplied by infinitude ! 

Last week a wealthy Jewess, Mrs. Baron Hirsch, made the munificent 
bequest of fifteen hundred thousand dollars to help solve the problem of the 
tenement house in New York City. That gigantic evil which breeds disease, 
increases crime, and contains the sweating system the infernal parasite by 
which Dives living on fifth avenue, can drain the life-blood of the slums, has 
received another crushing blow. Some one may say the gift might have 
been greater. No matter, Ciod is behind it. The procession is forming which 
will contain many late converts who always were in favor of the reform. 
" But," some one may ask, " how is this to illustrate the (iospel,. since this is 
the deed of a Jewess ? " I reply, Jesus is the head of the race as well as the 
head of the church. He is the head of the Kingdom as well as the synagogue. 
The mother of Jesus was a Jewess, and long ago in Paradise, she added 
knowledge to faith. It was not the Jew who crucified the Lord. It was 
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human nature trained into exclusiveness and blinded by bigotry. He did 
" not come to destroy the Law and the prophets, but to fulfill." Whatever 
their sins, and all races are sinful, they rejected Christ in ignorance. The 
(iospel is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth, to 
the Jew first (in order of time) and also to the Greek." The Gospel is 
God's love. How little we know of God and the infinite love ! There is 
not a poor wretch in New York, there is not a miserable soul on earth, there 
is not a cowering creature in the remotest province of China, there is not 
one human being however shrunken and shriveled, however overtaken by 
the logic of Devil-take-the-hindniost, however neglected, for whom God 
does not have a love a hundred millions times (plus) greater than that of all 
the Christians of the world put together. 

To the Jew, the oflfice of priest was long associated with all that was 
sacred and entwined with affection. Only in the latter days of the temple 
did the priesthood come into disgrace. The writer of the letter to the 
Hebrews, in searching the Hebrew tongue for a word to fitly represent the 
" throne of grace," said, 

.*' For we have not an high priest who can not be touched with a feel- 
ing of our infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin." 

In a world of sin and infirmity, there is a God who is adapted to man's 
need. It is more true than we realize that God loves holiness, but there is 
a far greater love than that. It is a love for the unholy. It is God electing 
the Jews, electing natural law, selecting leaders, in order that they may 
more effectually call the uncalled and reach the uttermost. If you are 
standing in the Gentile Court, and fear a holy God, know that the Gospel, 
the glad tidings of great joy to all people, and to every individual Jew and 
Greek is, that God loves the sinner and His holiness is not that which 
separates Him from man, but forever binds Him to man. Do you want 
such a God.'* If so, you will not have far to go to find Him. 
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" In the course of the historical world, in the lives of men and nations, there is suf- 
fering and sacrifice. It may be inferentially assumed that there is some law of suffer- 
ing and sacrifice. It is not solely the impulse of nature, but as it prevails through the 
course of the physical world, it may be taken up and transmuted in the life of the 
Spirit, and penetrated with an ethical aim. It has an ethical character, and there can 
be no ethical law in human life of greater significance. It is the evidence of the greater 
love in the relations of men. ' Greater love hath no man than this that he lay down his 
life for his friends.' "—Afufford. 
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Tl^e Christ of Reproach anci E>cfiltation. 



I.ooking unto Jesus the author and perfecter of our faith ; who for the joy that was set 
before Him endured the cross, despising shame, and hath set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God. Hebrews, 12:2. Revised Version. 



All men are endowed with capacity to enjoy and suffer. With some 
the capacity is large, with others small. The more finely organized or 
developed a nature is, the more sensitive he is to praise or blame. The 
nearer one lives to the animal, the more certain it is, that antagonized sen- 
sitiveness will end in retaliation. Probably the strongest test for a proud 
nature is to seek the benefit of an enemy. In the case of Christ, we dis- 
cover that He who despised shame for human weal, was infinitely sensitive 
as well as victorious. If men hated Him it was without rational occasion. 
If they hate one another, they have, if no cause, a specious occasion to 
plead. There is an apparent basis of justification in injuries received. 
It is irrational to retaliate, but it is easy for the mind to set up the defense 
of justice. We have often repeated the old fallacy that the definition of a 
thing, is stating some prominent truth in connection with that thing. The 
little boy who defined a cow as an animal with four legs, one on each corner 
was wrong, because the same definition would answer for a horse. The 
fact that my enemy is ill-deserving, does not justify me in saying, that in 
giving him as good as he sent, I have made a righteous return. This is 
barbaric. It is animal. The same thing is reproduced in a dog fight. 

Over against the animal is the spiritual. Before the eye of Christ, the 
world to-day is not yet the best world, but goo 1. It is good for its uses, 
good potentially, best only in its outcome. Sin is here. Selfishness is rank. 
Here it is coarse, there it is respectal)]e, according as it falls below or rises 
al)Ove the line of average public sentiment. The race, as a whole, still acts 
on the rule that " might makes right." At the very centers of civilization, 
there are the submerged of the submerged, for whom General Booth 
himself seems to have no hope. An average heathen would be a saint 
beside the best types of the heathen of. our cities. The world has much 
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crudity and corruption. " Every heart knoweth its own bitterness." Every 
one knows, that it is very easy to raise the devil, and very haM to lay hi'm 
out. 

Christ looks upon humanity and loves it. The effect of sin upon His 
sensibilities is electric. The response is automatic. Air does not rush for 
a vacuum more quickly or naturally than Christ goes to the sinful, weary, 
sorrowing, heart. As the healthy body sends the purified heart's blood to 
build the waste and to restore any part of the system which has suffered 
attack, so Christ heals the earth. He heals the soul from father to son, 
develops and purifies society, while men rejoice as they look backward. 
They thank God that they live now instead of one thousand years ago, 
innocently forgetful that m-en one thousand years hence wW be equally 
grateful that they did not live to-day, that they did not live in Adams in t'le 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven. 

In the midst of the rough and tumble of life, the strife of bar-room 
roughs, the war preparation of foreign lands, when the Christ of Peace is 
before Pilate in the senate of the United States, the turmoil of labor and 
capital, the surging passions of dense populations, the demand that the 
hand shall have a little larger proportion of what is now divided betwee» 
hand and brain, the social evil, the death rattle of one hundred and fifty 
drunkards a day, what is to be done ? 

One man says that the government is having too much to do, that we 
must stop all legislation, except that which is absolutely necessary to pro- 
tect a citizen from injury. This will restore the natural simplicity of the 
Garden of Eden, (abolish the post-office) and put all on equal footing. 
Next comes a man who is not frightened a")0ut the government. He would 
have more rather than less. Some wise scheme of a statesman can be 
made and fitted upon our people and we shall be happy. For example, in 
the effort to cure society, the dominant issue of all is the tariff. All other 
evils are supposed to be imaginary compared with either a low or a high 
tariff, according to the man with whom you happen to talk. All this 
assumes that there is nothing the matter of the world except that the man 
is not yet evolved who can change our social unrest by some law, some 
political move, some tinkering with environment. We shall some day be 
waked, 1 hope not too violently, to discover that our difficulty is constitu- 
tional and deep-seated. We have received part of h by inheritance, 
acquired much and have voluntarily complicated the problem. What is to 
be done? Something so old and so simple, that some man will dislike 
to hear it repeated. Do? Do what He did, who has already done most 
for man. Be unselfish. Set against the practice of warding off pain 
from self, the spirit which seeks to turn the eyes of men from their low- 
er to their higher interests. What is the difference, in principle, between 
defending one's lower interests by position, wealth and cunning or by 
fists and teeth? There is a great deal said about self-preservation. 
Too many who say that "Self-preservation is the first law of nature." 
really mean, that that it is the only law. If they say "Charity begins at 
home," they really mean that it stays there. .They fear to come out into 
the open, but borrow a rickety shelter from some old saying containing. 
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in its origin and use, one part Christianity and nine parts pure pagan- 
ism. 

The heaven-born prescription of unselfishness is self-revealing. It 
introduces man to himself. He discovers that he has something worth 
preserving. Self-denial is not ascetic. It is the denial of dominion to the 
lower nature. It pays. When we invest in it, we delight in it, and in a 
sense worship it. In Christ, it is perfect. When we say that Christ is 
perfectly unselfish, we do not mean that He had no care for Himself, but 
that He cared more for Himself than any man ever did. True self-love 
demands as untiring devotion to others' good as to one's own. Christ loved 
others as Himself, and better than His lower self. Let His life speak. He 
knew men. He understood which side of life was already over-fed, pre- 
d<iminant and at times rampant. The law of His conduct toward man is 
based on accurate knowledge of men. Their common brotherhood called 
out His large heart and mind. If He did hot quibble about the price, He 
did not bleed for blood's sake. Every word, every act had meaning. Each 
blow struck at evil cleared the way. What did He want? More man! 
Broad, strong, true, self-sacrificing man. 

^* It is not within the scope of human imagination to depict the glor>' of 
Christ in His pre-existent life. What He left of transcendent magnificence, 
to take on human conditions, to obey the law of development, to limit Him- 
self bylaws oi matter, to put Himself under the power of evil men and 
evil society, we do* not know. All agree that no grander act has been con- 
ceived or performed. 

First of all, He was not born into the family of Caesar or of Pilate or 
of the high priest. He entered humanity where least expected, at the 
bottom. He had, as I believe, no earthly father. This claim stumbles 
many, but a second thought will suggest to us that since it w 's a part of 
His plan to be a brother to every man, He was willing to enter the the race 
through the door of reputed illegitimacy. If Mary kept things to herself, 
it is not likely that the facts were long secret. His foster father was a com- 
mon carpenter and taught the boy his trade. So He identified Himself 
with the bulk of mankind, who contend for their living where competition 
is physical, constant, intense. When He entered His ministry He refused 
to use His miraculous power for His own comfort. He refused to take 
advantage of His own real ability. This was in order that He might put 
Himself on a completely common footing with man. Otherwise His claim 
to brotherhood would have been a hollow pretense. When the cattle on a 
thousand hills, when the heavens and the earth were His, He depended for 
His living upon the kind ministrations of a few women. When He saw 
men proposing to follow Him, who missed His real purpose. He said, 
" There is not a fox that has not more money than I." " The birds of the 
air have nests, but I do not know where I shall find my next lodging." On 
the day of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when the peoj)le cried 
** Hosanna," and when in an outbreak of joy they seized upon the pa m 
branches and threw their very robes into the street before Him, Christ took 
but one liberty, and that to drive from the courts of the temple those who 
sought the defense and succor of religion to justify their unholy monopoly 
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of money-changing and dove-selling. No doubt they claimed to sell doves 
cheaper than anyone else. They were trying to make religion serve 
business instead of making business serve religion. The temple was not 
the only place where the Lord had noted this. When He might have 
seized the command, and fulfilled the hopes of every 'patriot Jew, that their 
Messiah should bring all the kings of the earth as suppliants to the Holy 
City, He quietly retired at nightfall to the home of Martha and Mary. All 
this was voluntary. Not a word of envy fell from His lips because Joseph 
of Arimathea, or Simon the Pharisee, or Mary and Martha, or King Herod, 
had more- wealth than He had. He did not revile riches or the rich man. 
There is never a fling at prosperity. He taught that property was a sacred 
trust, not a possession. It was to be traded with and used, not hoarded. 
It was to be brought back, like other gifts, with the usury that ability and 
justice made possible. When invited, in the height of his popularity, to 
the homes of wealth. He went, not for what He could get, but because He 
loved His brethren. Christ did not take pains to gain recognition from the 
ecclesiastical authorities of His time in any regular way. He took no title 
or document from the national church, The regulations and permissions 
of the synagogue and temple had no final authority for Him. He saw the 
Pharisees and scribes at the mountain where He preached the immortal 
sermon beginning in the fifth chapter of Matthew, and said; 

"Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into' the Kingdom of 
Heaven." 

He reversed their interpretation of the Scriptures. All this made Him 
the object of hatred with the ruling class. But He knew that He was here, 
not to do the will of men but the will of God. He saw the storm before it 
broke upon Him in the mob which brought Him l)efore Pilate. The kiss 
of betrayal, the rude seizure, the mockery of justice, the crown of thorns, 
the doom reserved for culprits and cut-throats, He faced with calm com- 
posure. No sheep, at sheep-shearing, was ever more quiet under the clip of 
rusty shears. 

Men rejoice in Christ's exaltation, who do not realize that it is founded 
on his reproach. The author of the epistle to the Hebrews, has given the 
most vivid setting to the Christ of reproach in the thirteenth chapter, tenth 
and fourteenth verses inclusive. 

'• We have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat which serve 
the tabernacle, for the bodies of those beasts whose blood is brought into 
the sanctuary by the high priest for sin, are burned without the camp. 
Wherefore, Jesus also, that He might sanctify the people with His own blood 
suffered without the gate. Let us go forth therefore unto Him without the 
camp, bearing His reproach. For here have we no continuing city for we 
seek one to come. By Him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise to 
God, continually, that is the fruit of our lips giving thanks to His name. 
But to do good and to communicate forget not, for with such sacrifices (iod 
is well pleased.'' 

The priests, in the temple, were accustomed to carry the poorest parts 
of the animals, unfit for sacrifice, outside of the city to burn them, and 
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the thought of the writer is, that Christ was carried outside of the walls 
of the city with the same or worse feelings. It is the Christ of reproach 
whom Dore. Munkacsy and others have had most success in placing upon 
canvass, not the Christ exalted, not the Christ risen and ascending, not 
Him at God's right hand, not the man of joy, but the man of sorrow. 
Doubtless the artist shares the feeling of humanity, that it is impossible to 
approach a satisfactory portrait of the Lord in any mood. We would 
have more charity for the artist if we remember that he seeks to give us 
Christ under the hastening climax of death, disgrace and rejection. 

Where is the soul who is under the weight of scandal and ostracism ? 
Who is she whom her best friends have forsaken ? Where is the member 
of the shut-in-door-society whose time is all taken in caring for a feeble 
minded child, who laughs and gibbers from morning till night? Where is 
the thrice sober one who wrestles with poverty and drunkenness beneath 
his or her own roof .? Can you not find in Christ's life, lines parallel to 
yours ? Can you not find comfort and help with Him ? 

The great test is not what are we willing to enjoy but what are we will- 
ing to suffer for Christ? I like to hear a grand old organ render mighty 
welling waves of music under a master's touch. It is pleasant to hear one 
of the three or four silver tongued orators of the world speak the glories 
of the cross. But the force, the every day power that tells, is the power 
of tears, of lacerated hearts, of sacrifice. These show love. They exhibit 
generosity. When every inch of Christ's head was bruised with thorns, 
shall we avoid thorns? What is a thorn? If nine tenths of this con- 
gregation should double their pledges for the support of the Gospel at 
home and abroad, would that be a thorn ? We need Sunday school 
teachers who will call on their scholars at least once a year. Is that a 
thorn? We need men who can not be bought, tax-payers, who would 
rather lose all their property than be bribed by license fees to manufacture 
drunkards and wreck homes. We need more good men who will run for 
office and consider defeat in a good cause an honor. Christ would never 
have allowed the high priest to strike Him if He had not considered it an 
honor to be struck. Did He cast pearls before swine in putting Himself in 
their power? No, unless his body was a pearl. They turned to rend it, 
but not him. When He was thwarted and hindered, shall we cringe at 
obstacles? When He bore burdens shall we throw them off ? The bright 
and popular may meet us. They met Christ. But shall we debase our- 
selves by dodging here and there to escape our cross ? " If we suffer with 
Him we shall also reign with Him." If we constantly avoid suffering, 
we have not yet caught the spirit of Him who was met with "Hosanna" 
on one day, and with " Crusify Him" on the next! Who is willing to 
accept overthrow for Christ? He who sees that the best things of life are 
those we generally mourn over. He who sees in pain a step upward 
if rightly used. He who rejoices to suffer with Christ. 

Christ did not taste sorrow for its own sake. It was a step to character 
a step to growth for the race. Behold Him exalted to-day, after all this 
obloquy. Music, oratory, joyful hearts vie with each other to do Him honor 
everywhere that church bells ring. The half has not been told. The genius 
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poetry and science of the world praise Him. In his life of Christ, Geike 
has collected some testimonies of great value. Shakspeare the greatest 
intellect honors him. Galileo, Kepler, Bacon, Newton, Milton put his name 
over all. 

Jean Paul Richter says " The life of Christ conserns Him, who being 
the holiest among the mighty and the mightiest among the holy lifted with 
His pierced hands empires off their hinges, and turned the stream of 
centuries out of its channel and still governs the ages." 

*' I esteem the Gospel," says Goethe, ''to be throughly genuine, for there 
shines forth from them the reflected splendor of a sublimity proceeding 
from the person of Jesus Christ, of so Divine a kind, that only the Divine 
could ever have manifested upon earth." 

" How petty are the books of the philosophers, says Russean, with all ' 
their pomp compared with the Gospels ! Where is the man who knows how 
to act, to suffer and to die without weakijess and display ? My friend men 
do not invent like this." 

The intellect of the world acknowledges the glory which shines through 
the humiliation of Jesus. The cro$s precedes the crown. It is for us all in 
our place, in the cloud of witnesses, to go foward, 

" Looking unto Jesus the author andperfecter of our faith;" and "for the 
joy that is set before " us, to " endure the cro^s," despise "the shame " and 
to sit " down at the right hand of the throne of God." 
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" The petitions of the Lord's Prayer are so few, because they are so comprehensive, 
and because by this comprehensiveness they lead us through a thousand secondary de- 
sires that might bewilder and mislead us and plant us at the centre of hope. * * * 
But let this sense of a kingdom be with us, and how rapidly it spreads over the entire 
social field, with a sharp decisive discrimination between actions. * * * The spirit 
really open to this impulse is indifferent to nothing, is put in possession of the entire 
world for constructive, spiritual purposes."— JbAn Bascom. "^ 
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The Victoriotas Kingdom^. 



After this manner therefore pray >-e : Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will bs done in earth, as it is in heaven. Matt. 6: 9, 10. 



This is not a fixed form of words given by Jesus to His followers. 
Christ had His disciples in an unconscious kindergarten. They saw 
that prayer to Him was more than sport to a child. In reply to 
their desire for instruction, it was not His aim to furnish a form of 
words, finding at last a perfect style in only the English tongue. 
He used the opportunity of the moment to crystalize their best 
thoughts, in their natural order. What He gave them was exceed- 
ingly brief, since in His own boyhood, He must have seen how the 
elaborate ritual of the synogogue became a formal compromise between 
true devotion and worldhness. The preaching and practice of Jesus, 
justify the following paraphrase. • 

" I have no ritual for you, but 1 would feed your aspirations toward 
God. After this general manner, you have grown enough to intelligently 
pray," 

" Oup Father which art in heaven." " Our Father," not my Father; 
we can not go to heaven alone. ''Our Father," not our King; Jesus came 
with a spirit which transforms each soul into a sovereign, and in time every 
state into a republic. " Which art in heaven." That is, all that an earthly 
father is to you is infinite in the Heavenly Father. '' Hallowed be thy 
name." You revere your earthly father, your Heavenly Father is hallowed 
beyond comparison. "Thy kingdom come." The kingdom of whom ? Of 
the Father. Whose will be done? The will of the Father. The supremacy 
of God, God's will and heaven, is not of the earth, dynastic, despotic, but 
it is that fihal supremacy which common men like John and James wished 
were true, and had not dared to put in words. The kingdom was within 
them. They attended the synagogue, as we attend the church, but the syn- 
agogue was not the kingdom. The kingdom was in them, seminal and ger- 
minant, not in the temple or in the sacrifice. As they gathered in groups, 
from house to house, after Pentecost, as later they were known as the "called 
together," the kingdom was still within each soul. The " called together" or 
the church, was a varying phase of a part of the great kingdom. The 
church was too visible, too partial to have frequent mention or chief regard 
by our Lord. It is the kingdom of w^hich He constantly speaks, which the 
church, whatever its success, must serve. After individuals had vainly 
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tried to heal personal difficulties, the church might serve the kingdom as a 
counselor, but only as a last resort. In our Lord's conversation with Peter, 
He used the word church, but evidently He refers to the invisible church. 
Peter's confession originates in the Father, not in " flesh and blood." It is 
born of spiritual contact. In recognizing the Messiah, and using the phrase 
"Son of God," applied by the Jews to their expected deliverer, Peter says; 

" Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God." 

It was therefore the living church into whose foundation walls not 
erring Peter, but " Peter with spiritual insight of contact with Jesus, found 
himself built. Christ's thought was still on the kingdom, when He used the 
word church. He thought more, if anything, of the synagogue, than He 
could of any later church or sect which might identify itself with the king- 
dom. It wasthe church of his parents and his early training. The king- 
dom was not a baptized Judaism. Christianity contained all the good in all 
that went before. If we stop to think, we shall surely see that Christ did 
not destroy any good, but fulfilled the aspirations of the prophets of all the 
nations, not simply those of the Jewish line. The same human tendency 
to organize all life is found before as well as after Christ. He who brought 
all truth known to man into one perfect life, left religious life to make its 
own shell and shape. 

Brahmanism had taught some men of the existence of spirit and sub- 
stance and unity, but no person had finished a substantial and consistent 
career embodying their dream. 

Buddhism emphasized individuality, the law found in nature, and the 
everlasting progress, but no one had appeared whose life realized an indi- 
vidual mastery of both worlds, and gave the key to progress. 

Zoroaster stood for freedom, the clear-cut ideas of right and wrong and 
the struggle between the two. But no one had appeared who had suc- 
ceeded in the struggle. 

Scandanavian religion found a force in nature, and gained a sturdy 
independence, which could not have been contributed, had the battle been 
fought in a sunnier clime. But they lacked the true independence, which 
can be Christian in spite of the temptations of the tropics. 

China stood for the experience of the past, was conservative, held to 
society, but no one had ever brought hope and faith in the future, or lived 
the golden rule in a positive, enthusiastic and perfect form. 

Egypt put into form all the variety of the earliest civilization. A 
friendly soil and river, protecting deserts and the sea, kept undestroyed the 
rich country on the Nile, gave to Moses an early training, not the privilege 
of the patriarchs, but what materials had Egypt to inspire an artist, com- 
pared with perfect moral beauty ? 

Mohammedanism, a mongrel and degenerate Judaism, reducing all to 
fate and submission to the will of Allah, whom they blindly worship, must 
be a plague spot on the planet, till Islam can gain that nobility which 
crowns a freedom born of obedience to law, a freedom which is hostile to 
both force and impurity and yet is love. 

(Greece is another distinct religious force, standing out not only in 
ancient, but modern times for man, beauty and development. Singularly 
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original, sublime in culture, profound in philosophy, surpassing in poetry, 
genius, and valor, she needed some one to put into life both Plato and 
Aristotle, to speak, not as a speculator, not as they might who put words 
into the mouth of Zeus, but as from the living God, whom they ignorantly 
worshipped. Jesus Christ unifies all these diverse, widely separated, 
groping ideas seeking one living symmetry. Having united them all, He 
does not lapse into the outgrown need of trying to represent the perfect, in 
material forms of earth or finer images of sun. moon, and stars, much less 
the cold statues of the sculptor relieved by myth and fancy. He does not 
§teal them and force them all into an eclectic, pagan Pantheon, with no 
originality to secure the ideas for^which they stand or to fulfill their real 
meanings. He simply appears without royal herald or page. He is born, 
lives, teaches, dies, rises, and his temple is neither at Jerusalem or Gerezim, 
at Canterbury or Rome, 

" But now and here and everywhere." 

The kingdom is a great circle, and like the orbit of a planet. The 
church considered in its shattered, scattered, sectarian aspects is a smaller 
circle only a part of whose orbit overlaps that of the kingdom. It must be 
said that the faults of the church are not to be laid at the door of organization, 
but organization has made prominent human weakness. Consider what the 
kingdom in the church and out has done. The mustard seed has expanded 
into a tree till the chary fowls of the skeptical air, rest in its branches and 
quarrel over its minute origin. The leaven ferments unseen till its progress 
changes the sharp contrast of leaven to meal and gives us a homogeneous 
community. The redeeming influence, which at first showed startling con- 
trast between Christianity and paganism passed out of the sanctuary with 
humble worshippers, entered social life and placed the leaven in localities 
least suspected. The leaven began at the ])ottom and worked to the top 
and to the sides. We are no longer surprised to find other forces beside the 
church engaged in the development of the soul. The local church has the 
same peril that the individual has. It may start with enthusiam, with san- 
guine missionary zeal, with the outgoing, moving, widening revolutions of 
Gospel proclaiming momentum. It may at its organization despise that 
opposite centripetal movement which older churches gain when they take 
their eyes from their supreme calling and looking on their size and equip- 
ments spend their energies in care for the institution rather than souls. 
The greater the success of the church, the greater the temptation will be. 

The next step is easy to forecast. Religion is substituted for Christianity. 
The terms of admission to the church, with a promise of heaven, are made 
so low, that men even join the church and easily observe what is required in 
order to avoid joining the kingdom. The wish is father to the act of seeking 
a shortway to parad'se. Duty is not in deserting the altar, but in relighting 
the fire of its first love and restoring it to the kingdom of the Father. 

The kingdom of God, as taught by Jesus Christ, not only gave unity to 
all religious aspirations in one All-Father, but taught us that we are all 
brethren. The value of every soul is unlimited. Our obligations man- 
ward are as universal as those of God. He stands ready to do good to all 
beings. So ought we. Many do. It is not alone a waiting process either 
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with God or man. We are learning to call it evolution. It is an ever growing 
transformation, under law, under forces which suffer no loss, and obey one 
Master. 

Consider what Christianity has done for the child. Nearly all the races 
gave large place to the absolute authority of the father, over the child. Not 
only the ancient Romans, but the Jewish Patriarchs, the Germans and many 
other peoples, gave the father the right to do as he pleased with his child. 
He could whip him as hard and as long as he pleased. He could sell or kill 
his child witout any protest. This right extended, according to Cicero, to 
adopted children. Infants if unwelcome were put to death or exposed, l^ 
was considered praiseworthy. 

The advance of woman is an answer to the prevailing prayer of the 
Lord as well as instruction for the diciples. Passing from barbaric woman 
to the ancient Roman status, we find her with no legal st;anding, no 
rights of property and no sRare as a rule in the government of the fam- 
ily. Her husband could take her life. She could earn nothing for herself. 
There was deep contempt for woman. One prominent Roman writes pf 
the "levity of her mind." Cicero speaks of the "infirmity of her purpose." 
Marriage was almost a farce. Divorce was almost as easy to get as a 
wife. It was a matter of jest, that women of rank counted the years of 
their married life by the number of their husbands. Laws had to be 
passed in the Roman senate to prevent such women as the wives of the 
senators, from engaging in the most disgraceful of occupations. 

Mark the kingdom's pro;^ress against slavery. Roman slaves were 
largely people taken in wars for conquest. They were of all races, 
and of all degrees of culture. It was a Roman fad to own a talented 
(ireek artist or philosopher. They could do with their slaves as they 
pleased. One kills his master, for failing to keep his promise to set 
him free and the law is enforced by which the six hundred slaves 
of the establishment are put to death. Pollio fed savory bits of slaves 
to his pet carp in his private fish pond. The old Roman galley, which 
with modification, has been in use in modern times, was so arranged that 
the galley slaves were chained as oarsmen, to the benches. In a sea fight, 
if the craft sunk or took fire, there was no escape. 

The sole occupation of most nations, well down into modern times, 
has been war for plunder. War has been almost the sole theme of his- 
torians. Prisoners, taken in war, were either slaughtered or enslaved. 
Rome spared them when they were suitable for gladiators, and made 
them kill each other in the Coliseum. This great structure still stands, 
as a monument, to mark the victory of Christianity over heathenism. 
Here, the emperors compelled captives, slaves and hated Christians to 
fight, against odds', with hungry lions caged tonight within hearing of their 
human prey, loosed tomorrow; "To glut the savage eyes of Rome's 
proud populace." 

The rising sentiment against this social crime had a striking culmi- 
nation. A solitary monk leaped into the arena to separate two gladiators 
by an appeal to the crowd. They responded for the moment by demand- 
ing his blood, but the last spectacle had been witnessed. Christian civil- 
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ization had become strong enough to prohibit one form of murder. 

Today the prize ring struggles to gain a foothold in depopulated 
regions, remote from every influence which makes life worth living or 
property valuable, and the fights are largely for financial ends. If the 
president of the United States, the cabinet, both the senate and house of 
representatives, should re-establish or seek to establish the fortieth part 
of the amusements common in Rome, under the emperors, they would 
suffer the severest penalties known to our laws. The kingdom does 
come. 

The Roman theatre could not have been worse. At night, after the 
leading citizens had been feasting their eyes on flowing blood and every 
form of pain, they turned to the theatre. It was milder, but not less out- 
rageous in its way. The actors were more apt to be without clothing, than 
with the slightest supply. One play, turned on the weakness of a woman in 
exposing, instead of killing her child outright. 

How great is the progress which has been made in the recognition of 
human rights and duties. We can note this in the abolition of human sac- 
rifice and in the emancipation of the slave. We see the gain in securing 
right to a fair trial, the right to worship God as conscience dictates, the 
defense of religious liberty to a large extent in national treaties, the abate- 
ment of severe penalties for petty offenses, the taking authorithy from kings 
and giving it to the people, the revival of learning, the progress of compul- 
sory education, the success of prison reform, the condemnation of cruelty 
to animals. These, and ten thou?.nnd other things, tell us that Christ is 
overcoming the world. Piracy jj^ivoj way to the merchant marine. Rarely 
can shipwreck on a foreign coast mean death to the sailor. Hostility gives 
way to reciprocity. Suspicion turns to friendship. 

Where is the man, woman or child, who is feeble-minded, lame, blind, 
deaf, dumb, sick, or sure to be sick, insane or incurable, that the Christian 
church and the kingdom over and under it, has not tried to succor? Every 
special class-has its good Samaritan, not only in kindly disposed individuals, 
the world has always had some such, but in endowed institutions 'even the 
names of which it would require days to recite. It is not held that all the 
needy are provided for, but that never before, were so many people enlisted 
in their cause. 

Nearly every great philanthropic enterprise has its special organ of the 
public press. The newspaper is too often run for political or money inter- 
ests, too often desi:ends to basilar news, because they find that people like 
the taste and smell of it, and are willing to pay for it. But even this shows 
us where the foe is located and leaves us less in danger of exaggerating the 
strength of the enemies of society. 

You do not need reminding of the progress against intemperance. The 
liquor traffic is going to be met not only or first by law, but by men who will 
take the Christian method, and use all their personal influence to lift public 
sentiment, and to register that sentiment. This gigantic evil is, not to be 
the solitary exception, in the list of reforms, which prove the upward march 
of man. There are those who wish to compromise, to trade and to play 
with this thing. Meanwhile the kingdom, in this respect, is coming, and it 
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is quite honorable to be early in the procession. The saloon must go ! 

We shall not make progress by sitting down, and saying all this will 
come out right of itself. Christianity has not changed licentiousness from 
a form of worship into a crime, by folding her hands. Children but six 
years old, working in coal pits, have not been brought out by the unresisted 
and devilish law of competition or the changes of supply and demand. 
Chimney-sweeps do not suffocate in chimneys, when compelled to descend, 
because of a lazy optimism on the subject. The kingdom is coming^ 
because sociology is to outrank theology. Factory laws are welcomed by 
the Christian employer. Wages will rise slowly, but they do and will rise. 
More comforts are every year to come into the homes of the thrifty and 
industrious poor, who let liquor alone. The kingdom is not only within us, 
but in the long run God has ordained that it should take with it all lower 
prosperities. Today, one-half of the wealth of this country, is owned by 
one per cent, of the whole population. This cannot be right, and there 
will be a change. It is already manifest. It will be accomplished by the 
continued application of the golden rule. 

Finally our views of God and His kingdom are growing deeper, richer, 
broader. Christ is the practical power of present unity, both with God and 
man. The cross which not only stumbled Jew and Greek, but the school- 
men, signifies the endless demolition of those views which men have per- 
sisted in identifying with it. God will not " clear " but He proposes to 
cure the "guilty." If a man in this room ever gets to heaven, he will go by 
the highway of enthusiasm for humanity. He will baptize all the secular 
that is not mud itself. He will individually take up only as much of the 
work as he can do, but if he raises one word of protest against any form of 
the great kingdom, he will exhibit failure and folly. 

Christ does more today in five minutes than He could do by fifty years 
of residence in the flesh. Today a boy twelve years of age can know more 
than all the patriarchs. The local church has set before it the problem of 
getting as far into the kingdom as it can. The great movement for home 
and foreign missions is one grand phase of the attempt of the church to 
identify itself with the world movement, which is lifting every nation. All 
tell one story. Progress. Historians, essayists, artists, students in every 
departmentof natural science, those<who are applying Christianity in the use 
of the newest truth, philosophers, theologians, all as indepejident specialists, 
without collusion or consultation, declare that they discover one great prin- 
ciple of development. Our Lord employed the mustard- tree to illustrate 
the expansion of the kingdom and the service which it renders. Our giant 
elms, spreading their branches of benediction, repeat the parable on the 
.sheltered slopes of Greylock. Yonder elm, with its forest of branches full 
of life, rises in majesty of faith, only to bend over in fellowship of humility, 
beauty and generosity. It speaks to us of the unity, progress and perfec- 
tion of the kingdom. It comes. The very stars sing its welcome. "The 
rocks their silence break." The kingdom is within you. It is the conquer- 
ing kingdom of the Father. 
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"I have been used for many years to study the history of other times, and to examine 
and weigh the evidence of those who have written about them, and I know of no one 
fact in the history of mankind which is proved by better and fuller evidence of every 
sort, to the under.standins: of a fair inquirer, than the great sign which God hath given 
us that Christ died and rose again from the dead." — Thomas Arnold. 
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EASTER FACTS. 



And though they found no cause of death in Him, yet desired they Pilat*^ that He should 
be slain. And when they had fulfilled all that was written of Him, they took Him down 
from the tree and laid Him in a sepulcher. But God laised Him from the dead. And He 
was seen many days of them that came up with Him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are 
His witnesses unto the people. Acts, 13 : 28-31, 

Jesus said unto her, Mary. She turned herself, and said unto Him, Rabboni ; which i§.to 
say. Master. John 20 : 16. 



Easter stands for joy, even among those who are not given to the special 
observance of special days. The resurrection of Jesus Christ is one of 
those few facts, of the first order, which justify universal recognition in the 
calendar. If we observe too many days we cease to observe any as we 
ought. The man who shouts every word, so that he can be heard an eighth 
of a mile, violates almost every principle of emphasis. If he should at- 
tempt to raise his voice to indicate the concept! ve location or nature of a 
thing described to his mind but not to others, he would find his resources 
exhausted at the point of necessary emphasis or change of pitch. 

Nearly all the Christian world wisely observes Easter. If some still 
foolishly neglect it, their repentance will not be long delayed. Without 
doubt the reaction of the Puritan against extreme formalism went too far. 
The Presbyterian, the Methodist, the Quaker and others will ever be found 
ready to stand for the "inner life," but the experience of days gone by, 
will enable them to keep all they wisely recover. Part of the great reaction 
by which the Protestant world was robbed of Easter, was due to the compli- 
cations of church and state, which we may believe to be forever past. That 
battle is fought. We can not have a state without religion, but we must 
have it without a church. While we bring out to-day the flowers, poetry, 
beauty and joy of religion, they now mean much more to us because this 
summer side of Christianity grows out of snow and severity in the logical, 
practical earnestness of the north, with the sternness which has made us 
strong on both sides of the sea. The bitterness and bigotry of the past, are 
buried. The Roman and Protestant churches join in their observance of 
this day of joy. 

There could be nothing worth celebrating, if the day were but a relic of 
unfounded tradition, a hollow observance of custom. The return of spring 
demands a Christian as well as a pagan festival, and all the more if Jesus 
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rose in the winter. The parable of the seasons, which has ever lifted the 
human heart with gratitude, never received exposition unHl the stone was 
rolled away from a tomb in Judea, by One to whom life and death are no 
mystery and to whom no fact is a wonder or unnatural. 

Great ideas are stronger than rules and great facts stronger than both. 
The Jews kept the seventh day in obedience to the letter of one of the ten 
commandments. The intrinsic superiority of Christian consciousness grad- 
ually transferred the observance given to the seventh day to the first day of 
the week. The resurrection was celebrated every seven days not only by 
those who met at evening and in seclusion to avoid the Jewish persecution, 
f)Ut by the great historic church. It was a day of joy promising the resur- 
rection of the dead, the resurrection of the soul, and the resurrection or 
transformation of society. 

We may examine the spent missiles, which have been hurled at the res- 
urrection of Christ. First is the charge of fraud. It was claimed by the 
adherents of this view, that the apostles stole and hid the body, and then 
preached that Christ had risen. They, who were dishonest enough to thus 
impose on the public, could not be l^ribed to reveal their secret, and so they 
imposed upon the credulity of the world, when there was no motive for their 
act. The Pharisees and priests, holding with Kenan, that Jesus was a '' de- 
ceiver, " remembering His prediction that He would rise the third day, set a 
watch and made the sepulcher secure on the second day by the special per- 
mission of Pilate. According to the account, as given by the Gospels, 
sometime after the Jewish sabbath was passed and before full dawn of the 
first day of the week, there was a great earthquake, shaking probaljly the 
tomb only, and an angel came and rolled away the stone from the door of 
the sepulcher and sat upon it. He addresses the women, with assurances 
that the Lord has risen, and points out to them the empty tomb. The 
soldiers rush from the scene with terror. The women, with a fear which is 
held in abeyance to great joy, ran to bring the disciples word. The priests 
and elders assemble and give large money to the soldiers saying, 

'' Say ye, His disciples came by night, and stole Him away, while we 
slept. And if this come to the governors' ears, we will persuade him and 
secure you. So they took the money, and did as they were taught : and this 
saying is commonly reported among the Jews until this day. ( The time of 
the writing of iVIatthew's (jospel.) 

At the time, many Jews, and later from Celsus on, not a few skeptics, 
have l)elieved this fraud theory. They admitted that the tomb was empty. 
A child can see, that if the body had remained as it was on the day of 
burial, that it would have been impossible for the apostles to preach the res- 
urrection in the adjoining city; because the body could be produced by the 
authorities and they could prove to the people, that the evangelists were 
either frauds or self-deceived visionaries. Mary's first thought was the 
honest, though mistaken one, that some of the evil-disposed had not been 
content with judicial murder, but had now taken away all that remained of 
the Lord and she, " knew not where they had laid him. " 

The story of the guard is now spreading in the city. How did the dis- 
ciples elude the guard, is the question. " We were asleep, "said they. But 
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if they were asleep, how could they tell that the disciples stole the body ? 
But passing that, had they really been asleep, would they have dared tell it, 
when to sleep on guard was a military crime, punishable with death ? If the 
soldiers were awake, how would it be possible for a few worn out timid dis- 
ciples to over-power the guard, which Pilate had told them to make as se- 
cure as they could. 

The fraud theory asks us to believe that the disciples received inspira- 
tion from a self-invented lie, to strike out a new path, to go into all the 
world of their day, to die cruel deaths of martyrdom, for which lie they 
could have no real, but only an apparent belief. This view has long ago 
broken down by its own weight. Early in the history of the church, many 
Jews put this forward, but the scholarly, amongst the modern Jews, have 
abandoned this theory for one which attempts to save the character without 
granting the claim of the disciples. 

Again it has been urged by some, that Christ never died, but only 
fainted. Men have ransacked medical records to prove that people have 
rallied from swoons on the third day. Renan urges against this, that the 
Jews were too anxious to insure His death, not to make sure. of the result. 
The sufferings and wounds including the spear thrust. His inability to 
carry the cross, the weight of the world,upon His heart, were too sure to ac- 
complish His death. The difficulty is before us of answering the question 
when did He die if not then ? If He recovered and lived on, how are we to 
dispose of the history of the early church as recorded in the Acts and 
epistles so as to harmonize with this idea.? This is also thrown out by 
scholars as absurd. 

There is however a view which is the reliance of the extreme wing of 
rationalistic critics, known as the vision theory. It is held by this school 
that Christ did not rise and that the disciples acted under an hallucination: 
They are supposed to have acted under excitement, to have been led by de- 
lusion. This view is as old as the second century, but has been brought 
out into a new form in modern times by skeptical writers in France and 
Germany. 

There are no other conceivable explanations beside those given, so that 
if this vision theory falls the New Testament account will stand as historical 
and authentic. The first difficulty in the time order is, that the vision 
theory does not account for the empty tomb. Within sight of the sepulcher 
Peter and John are preaching Jesus and the resurrection. They secure the 
following of thousands, to the mortification of the Jewish authorities whose 
only argument is libel and force. The apostles, as those who are sure of 
their ground, hang all they have to say on the statement that Jesus has been 
raised from the dead. He had mingled again with them, had eaten with 
them, walked with them, instructed and commissioned them for a world- 
wide mission. 

There are three conceivable alternatives, and all but one are untenable. 
One is that the disciples took the body and lied and were able to inspire 
humanity with a lie in their right hand. 

The second is that not the friends, but the enemies, of Christ removed 
the body, and yet did not attempt by any testimony to show the error of the 
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disciples, either by producing the body or producing some one who had 
seen the body. 

The last and true statement is, that God raised Jesus from the dead. It 
has often appeared a diffcult thing for some to accept. The last view does 
not ask us to believe that the words recorded in the closing parts of the 
Gospels were the recorded visions of Mary Magdalene to whose report the 
disciples were slow to give credence. It does not ask us to believe that the 
despondent couple on the way to Emmaus were in a visionary mood expect- 
ing a resurrection. They were going off into the country, even after some 
reports had reached them from the tomb. These reports were not regarded 
by them as trustworthy. They turned their backs upon the city as unwill- 
ing to believe the women as Kenan himself. We are not told what business 
took them to Emmaus, but it would have been more important than any 
they ever transacted before, if they had left the city after giving credence to 
the reports of the women. Consider further that they calmly discussed 
both the vision side and the more tangible side of the news from the tomb, 
which they themselves had not taken the pains to visit, though they could 
go three score furlongs from the city. Note how considering all the cir- 
cumstances, they incur the rebuke of Christ for being too " slow " " to be- 
lieve." 

"Yea, and certain woman also of our company made us astonished, 
which were early at the sepulcher; and when they found not His body, they 
came, saying, that they had also seen a vision of angels, which said He 
was alive. And certain of them which were with us went to the sepul- 
cher, and found it even as the women had said : but Him they saw not. 
Then said He unto them, O fools and slow of heart to believe" all that the 
prophets have spoken." 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Thomas was convinced. Only 
after He had eaten with them and repeatedly manifested Himself, did 
Christ overcome that weight of despair, which three days before His first 
reappearance, had settled upon them with all but unconquerable power. 

The actual resurrection of Jesus, is the only rational explanation of the 
sudden change from gloom to joy* in the apostolic circle. Their sorrow 
fastened upon the physical and earthly side of their loss. 

" We trusted that it had been He, who should have redeemed Israel,'^ 
said they who sought to escape from the scenes of their final defeat. And 
when the Lord overtook them, He reasoned with them along the lines of 
the continuity of Messianic prophecy, leading their minds away from the 
wonder side of their experience, to show them that the drift of the ages is 
stronger than death. Their *' hearts burned within" them, while still dis- 
trustful of the consciousness soon to enjoy an open physical vision. 

Jerusalem was not a strange city to the Galilean disciples, but in the 
dusk of that awful Friday night, she must have seemed the dismal haunt 
of fiends. We can not imagine the depth of their descending anguish and 
despair. A few days pass and some event takes place which transforms 
their mood to one of joy. A movement was resumed which has changed 
the whole character of civilization. The seekers after God in every nation, 
the deep and deepening stream of Hebrew prophecy, the witness of four 
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independent biographers, the epistles of the New Testament, the Acts of 
the Apostles, the history of the Christian Church, the growth. of the kingdom, 
the observance of Sunday and Easter, are all so many stones in the temple 
of truth. " The stone which the builders rejected has become the head of 
the corner." " Yet, if Christ be not risen our preaching is vain and your faith 
is also vain." 

There is a very peculiar circumstance left unexplained by the upholders 
of the vision theory. These visions suddenly disappeared at the end of 
forty days. The record gives a good reason for this, namely, that Christ 
disappeared at the end of that period. How credulous is he, who believes 
that many persons, at various times and places, dreamed about one man in 
such a way as to reverse the natural expectations concerning Him and 
dreamed the same dream, with nothing worth mentioning to call it out. 
Mary and the other women, Peter and John, the two on the way to 
Emmaus, the ten without Thomas, the eleven a week later Thomas being 
present, seven apostles at the sea of Galilee, James, five hundred brethren 
at once, a great portion of whom were alive when Paul wrote the letter 
which the most severe critics agree to be from his own hand; all these 
are supposed to been so unanimously hypnotized by the same vision, that 
they were all fully convinced, in spite of all obstacles to the contrary, that 
Christ had risen when He had not. They all heard substantially the 
same messages and transformed society with the same dream. Fiction by 
this argument becomes more powerful than the truth. 

It is not contended that it is equally easy for all people, at all times, to 
appreciate the higher evidences of the risen Lord. But when so many 
things fall into a harmony finding climax in the Divine originality of a sin- 
less life, shall it be counted a strange thing that God should raise the dead 
to perfect the type of humanity.'* When every great landing place in the 
ascent of nature, is a new phenomenon, which we are utterly unable to fore- 
cast, shall we deny or be slow to be believe all that nature as well as 
Scripture has told us, by demanding a uniformity which ignores not only 
God, spirit, character, destiny, but a larger thought of nature itself.'* 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ means the resurrection of humanity. 
He rose. We shall rise. Jesus has changed the dark river, the terror of 
the pagan, into a clear, sunlighted brook, crossed by a single step. 

Again a true science will have a larger place for the evidence of the 
heart. The heart may out-run the head, without forsaking the reason. 
After the testimony of Mary Magdalene is confirmed by many witnesses, 
by the conjunction of events which enables the resurrection to fall into its 
place as the keystone which binds the arch, we may well go back into the 
j^arden and ask whether the gardener could have feigned the accent of 
affection and whether the return of Mary's seven devils would wipe her 
tears away? The Lord's familiar use of her name, " J/^rj/" awoke a line 
of evidence which the wise have too readily called ; 

" The baseless fabric of a dream." 

When some Romanes melts Mary's reply in the crucible of a true 
science, he will find another fact. " Rabboni ! " Master. Christian con- 
sciousness, in one like Mary, who had been rescued from desperate condi- 
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tions, finds her earliest at the tomb. Her physical vision is so blinded by 
tears that she can not tell one person from another, but both her bodily 
hearing and her soul's vision were never better. How often shall the heart 
out-run the head and come back to go over the same ground with slow- 
footed logic to the same goal, to remove that slowness "of heart to believe 
all that the prophets have spoken ? " There is a spiritual resurrection 
which even some who have partly realized it, have not learned to estimate 
at its true worth. Love conquers Thomas, when he sees that the Lord did 
not disdain the appeal to sense, but only gave it inferior place in a broader 
logic and a more thorough demonstration. Finally there is a transformation 
of society, so that the resurrection of the social body is the never failing 
refutation of those who see no Christ after the " last sigh " upon the cross. 
Christ rises again in every Christ-like deed. He comes again in every honest 
heart. He triumphs in the rising tide of every true reform. Silversmiths, 
craftsmen who gain their wealth by profit from some Diana, anyone who 
allows the financial question to turn the edge of his conscience, must wash 
his hands of greed, or find no Easter in his soul. Easter means resurrection 
for everything; for nature, for man, for society. History is one grand 
resurrection. Altruism overcomes competition. He who advances human 
brotherhood cries with the risen, present Christ to every needy soul beneath 
the sun, '* All hail." 
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" I feel within me 

A peace above all earthly dignities 

A still and quiet conscience." 

-^Shakapeare. 
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CONSCIEKCE. (Ko. 1.) 



For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have had our conversation, in 
the world, and more abundantly to your ward. II Cor. 1:12. 



What is conscience? This is a fundamental question. People are 
bound to differ more or less in their answers. We differ more in practice 
than we do in theory. Helpful definitions are born of life. Impression pre- 
cedes analysis. The clearer and broader the definition, the more life we 
find harmonized in it, and the less apt it will be to chop us into sects. It is 
unfortunate, if some one who lives in a foreign land sends me flower seeds 
with the labels confused, so that I give the wrong names to the various 
plants. If the plants live and blossom it does not so much matter what they 
are called. Some one has said that he loves " God and flowers," but hates 
" theology and botany." Perhaps our friend lived where all the flowers were 
picked, pressed and dried. He may have lived in a theological herbarium, 
till he himself felt ugly, colorless and brittle. Many do. 

There is no such thing as a man without a conscience. The first human 
being had a conscience. When that instinct which prompts an animal to 
sacrifice itself for its young, came to blossom, by being recognized and in- 
spired of righteousness, man arrived on the scene. The foundations of 
benevolence are laid deep in nature. They are found in the jungle and the 
forest. Every animal has a protecting parentage. Here is the root of con- 
science. By and by we shall have one commandment, then two, then ten 
and finally ten thousand. Conscience must hear voices in the valleys before 
it can hear them on the mountains. First tables of the heart, then tables of 
stone. 

When in loose popular phrase, men say ; " He has no conscience, " they 
only fear that such a person has no practical use of his conscience. He 
has a conscience however. There are two men standing on the sidewalk 
engaged in earnest conversation. One man is a gambler and the other keeps 
a house of ill-fame. One says to the other, as you pass, " You ought, " the 
other says " I ought not. " Here is preaching for you. One affirms and the 
other denies obligation. What particular faculty did these men use in this 
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conversation on duty ? Conscience. From five words overheard between 
two men, we single out the fact that even where the men are not loyal to 
conscience, they still have a faculty which sees and affirms obligation. It 
may be it only affirms the obligation of others to them, but obligation is 
both seen and declared. I do not know what these men were talking about, 
but they were correct in assuming that we are in a world of obligation, that 
there is a rational faculty by which we see that obligation, and that there is 
a reasonable account to be rendered for a failure to obey the inner voice. 

What is this reason of all men saying to them ? What but this, " Pro- 
mote the widest, deepest, normal happiness. " This means physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual happiness. That happiness, in the varying range of our 
faculties, is normal, which is broad, balanced, graded, controlled, inspired. 
The method of securing happiness is the method of virtue. Reason and ex- 
perience agree that universal virtue will surely bring -universal happiness. 

We like a good natured man. We do not know how much virtue, and 
freedom from the evils of war in one's ancestry, is needed to cultivate a 
strong tendency to smile. Man is called a " laughing animal, " not because 
animals do not laugh when they show signs of happiness, but because they 
cart not laugh as deeply as we can. Man is called a " thinking animal," not 
because the dumb brutes do not betray perception and memory, but because 
they cannot think deeply. Their powers are limited. 

When however we say that man is a moral animal, we see the contrast 
more sharply We are not introduced to a new world, but we have made a 
vast ascent. We are reminded of plenty of facts calculated to keep us 
humble. Force, the selfish side of nature, wears the crown and controls the 
armies of too many nations. Conscience is a very simple, very weak and 
and insignificant thing to the eye of the general observer. The Sultan has 
it, and so has Gladstone. It is in the Modoc chief and in the professor of 
moral philosophy, in the street urchin and in the president of the United 
States. 

Conscience has two fields of activity. They are the absolute and relative. 
The absolute field consists of the simple perception of duty to regard the 
good of all sentient creatures. Angels can do no more. Devils can do as 
much. The relative field is that which comprises the entire scope of life in 
one's attempt to apply his purpose to gain man's welfare or to protect the 
brute creation. Here we are fallible. We no longer stand on the platfo.rm 
of universal agreement, but we now separate by the paths that diverge along 
the lines of our diverse and complex experiences, doing what we have 
reason to hope will do the greatest good. Our relative conscience is subject 
to growth. The absolute conscience, or that inner light which tells both the 
child and the sage the same thing, that he has a righteousness to regard, 
never lessens or increases. It is the simple, fixed spark in the soul like the 
North Star to the mariner. When we come to ask how we are to do the 
most good, we find our conscience becomes related to thousands of limita- 
tions. The conditions of our birth and education come in to qualify and 
separate us from the ideal. By the absolute conscience we get light, which 
will enable us to weigh anchor in the darkest night. By the relative light, in 
actually making the voyage, we get on with the fallible needle' of reason 
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which does not quite point to the star. Before there were Bibles, and homes, 
the voyage of life lay through unmarked rocks and shoals. Men may linger 
for ages without compass or accurate chart. The Lord of all looks upon the 
heart and not upon the folly of our rude efforts to do good. Back of all 
education, under all philanthropy, is conscience, the deep diapason, the force 
of moral gravity, finding its way to the dawn of making the relative into the 
absolute, and bringing us through great tribulation to realize the ideal. On 
this basis Christianity cannot stay away from such a gathering as the 
World's Congress of Religions, without placing the segment of progress 
which has been made, over against the eternal constitution of things. 

We cannot tell what was the first act of conscience. It may have been 
that some person, who had gone with the gregarious habits of his fellows, 
makes a settied home and cares henceforth for offspring by the labor of 
agriculture or tending of flocks instead of roaming and plundering. 

Dawn of intelligence revealed opportunities for virtue, not at first 
observed. There is no such thing as a sin of ignorance. The life may be 
undesirable, coarse and animal, but it becomes sinful at the point of better 
knowledge. The Roman soldiers, who executed the sentence of Pilate, have 
no share worth mentioning in the judicial murder of Jesus. We can not say 
that those who ignore the moral significance of the life of Christ to-day, are 
on as a high a plane as the Roman soldier of the time of Christ. 

We do well, not to confound feeling, and conscience. Feeling of pleasure 
or pain often attends an act of virtue or of sin. This feeling is not invari- 
able or infallible. It can be easily misinterpreted. That this popular notion 
is a mistaken one, can be easily tested. Suppose a man to steal a large sum 
of money and then wait to see what his feeling would be in order to find out 
whether he did right or wrong. 

The feelings however are not without use. They may form a kind of 
lower court, from which, in all doubtful cases, we may appeal to the reason. 
This tide of emotion may act as a van-guard of skirmishers. It is often, 
perhaps usually, correct. It attends the reason, impelling to duty. The 
judgment may however refuse to follow. 

The feelings operate also as a kind of picket service. It is the con- 
science of taste. It carries no light lest it arouse the enemy. It may be 
forced to discharge its gun. The cavalry may discover that it was a false 
alarm. So the intellect says to the aesthetic conscience ; " You were right or 
you were wrong. " Take lying for example. All concede that it is wrong 
to lie, to tell an untruth, with no good motive. So if a man, in time of war, 
as a spy in the lines of the enemy, tells an untruth, his monitor conscience 
sends an alarm to the rest of a man's faculties, saying ; " You are lying. " 
The man begins to feel badly. Just hear his judgment steps in and decides 
that a lie is an untruth told with no benevolent and patriotic aim. The spy 
is seeking the welfare of his country. 

The foraging party has taken the property of others, but they have not 
stolen, because stealing is taking the property of another with a selfish aim. 
How far this can be carried, depends on circumstances. In most cases, the 
good of our fellowmen, requires us to let other people's property alone. A 
few years ago in Boston, Rufus Choate was making an address in a very 
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crowded hall. A panic would have meant death to at least half of the audi- 
ence. Suddenly General Butler hastened forward and declared in a voice 
not too low ; " this building is giving way, and if the right thing is not done, 
we shall soon be on the way to hell." Mr. Choate turned to the audience, 
and with happy presence of mind extemporized the following ; '' There is 
not the slightest danger. It has been deemed wise to hold our meeting in 
another hall. I have only one favor to ask you, and that is, that you retire 
one seat at a time beginning at this point, indicating the seat. The hall 
was safely cleared. In such cases the judgment revises the decision of the 
feeling and declares the course right. 

There are many instances in life, where the feeling still rules and there 
has yet been no appeal to the judgment. The Jew keeps his Saturday. The 
Puritan gives a Jewish tone to Sunday. The Roman Catholic may punish 
himself sometimes by ignoring savory beefsteak on Friday. The Dunkards 
divide on whether they shall wash one or both feet. The United Presby- 
terians divide on whether they shall have an organ in the church. The 
Methodist grinds out, as it were by phonograph, the same testimony every 
week. The Congregationalist and Presbyterian furnish creed battles for all 
the rest of us. All this we are left to infer is done conscientiously. Not, as 
it seems to an impartial observer by an intelligent conscience, but one which 
will work itself free from infirmity in time. Many people do not know that 
the Pope permits during the season of restriction, a lessening of the strict- 
ness regarding the eating of meat. This is only one of many changes 
which are sure to come in every church. 

The popular legal maxim, " Ignorance of the law excuses no one," does 
not apply to moral government. It is a clumsy rule, adopted temporarily for 
the public good, because we can not read men's motives. The real fact is 
that a man is responsible to the exact extent of his information. 

The moral character can not always be estimated from the conduct. 
The law usually considers damages, not the intention nor the act. However 
no act is right or wrong in itself, irrespective of motives or results. Said 
Henry Ward Beecher, " It is wrong to stick a knife into a man, if you are 
an assassin, right if you are a surgeon. " 

Two men equally noble can take opposite grounds on many a matter of 
theory or practice. Whatever their ideas or their habits, both should pay 
tribute to their common nobility. The common ground is loyalty to the 
faculty found not only in the Protestant and Catholic, but in every man as 
man. This is the eye of the soul. The mental vision which sees happiness 
as the real value in others, as well as himself, and appeals to the will to 
choose it. 

A man is not conscientious, who does a thing from a right impulse, sim- 
ply because he knows it is right. So far his mind and his feelings ignore his 
will. When the wave retires, the man will be stranded. At the time of the 
Declaration of our Independence, the patriots were fired by something deeper 
than impulse. Our Revolutionary fathers framed our constitution as wisely 
as they could. But it required our civil war to complete their work. Laws 
can not make men, and when men rebel against the welfare of men, wars for 
principle occur, with only one result, victory for intelligent conscience. 
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It is often said " If you are only sincere, it does not make any difference 
what you believe." The statement is only true as regards heart sincerity. A 
chaplain of the host defeated at Gettysburg, was in God's sight as good a 
man at heart, as the chaplain of the Federal cause. So far as the salvation 
of their souls is concerned it made no difference, but the North said to the 
South, " you are wrong." We will not let Humanity suffer while you learn 
the lesson, which your leaders spurn. We may honor the spirit of Stonewall 
Jackson. We dishonor his judgment. A shot at Sumpter, is a shot at an 
intelligent conscience. It does make a difference to this present living world, 
and forever must, whether a man is a pagan or a Christian, a Mormon or a 
rebel, a patriot or a foe, a zero or an agnostic. 

It should be the aim of every man to make his patriotism a choice, 
rather than a feeling, and so loyal to conscience. He may help the cause of 
conscience, without helping himself. He may hinder the cause and help 
himself. He may help both. Happy he who always does the right thing at 
the right time by the right spirit. There never was more than one such 
man. By combination of conscience and good judgment we won our civil 
wa,r, and preserved all the fruits of our democratic civilization. The man 
who, knowingly, passes for genuine a counterfeit five dollar bill, is insincere. 
If he passes it ignorantly, he is sincere. It does make a difference of five 
dollars to an honest man what he believes. 

Saul of Tarsus was sincere, in his mind, concerning the Jewish faith. 
He believed that what his old teacher, Gamaliel, taught him, was true, but 
he was wanting in benevolent disposition or true heart sincerity. He was a 
fanatical persecutor, till the great Captain stopped his cavalry and he 
received, both in his heart and in his head, a new campaign. His ignorance 
was a palliation, not a removal of his guilt. 

Conscience has been slandered. Men talk of " searing " conscience, 
"perverting" it, "enlightening" it, "softening" it. A man may sear his 
sensibility, he may harden to obtuseness his feelings, but he can not sear his 
conscience. He may pervert his instincts, or his taste, or make blunders, 
but he cannot pervert his moral vision. This would mean self-annihilation. 
One can enlighten his mind, but he would not be able, if he understood him- 
self to enlighten his conscience. One can cultivate his sensibility, so that 
it becomes responsive to all good of the body mind and soul, of the needs 
beauties and joys of life, but he can not soften his conscience unless he 
softens his brain. What some men call conscience is enough to frighten the 
bravest veteran. The hateful and fanatical sincerity of Saul, has its parallel 
in every age. It killed the prophets. It burned the martyrs. Its savage hate 
drove men, blindly, stumbling upward from dungeon darkness, out of Eng- 
land, out of Holland, out of France, to find liberty of conscience on our 
shores. Men have tried to make conscience, acknowledged angel of purity 
and beauty, support them in their various wickedness, when their was no 
conscience about it. They have held to certain courses, as they said " con- 
scientiously," when the very thing they did not do was to consult conscience. 
The high position of conscience has been a source of temptation to every 
one, with an axe to grind. No crime or deviltry has failed to run behind this 
covef. When men wanted to keep slaves, they tried to get support from the 
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Scriptures, but without success. When they wanted to eat, drink and be 
merry, they invented the doctrine of annihilation, and said ; " Why not for 
tomorrow we die ? " The Scriptures truthfully reflect the fact of slavery 
without comment. It existed before the Scriptures, and was overthrown by 
principles at the heart of Scripture, as these principles were slowly worked 
out in human progress. It is a common fault, that when men wish to justify 
themselves in some meanness, they draw on a long face and solemnly say ; " I 
considered it my duty to do so." Men have tried to justify persecution from 
the Old Testament events, treated as Divine precedents, and which no scholar 
now beHeves were indorsed by God. On this basis the Baptists and Quakers 
left Boston, at the conscientious (?) request of the people thereabouts. They 
came to America for liberty of conscience, but liberty meant uniformity, and 
the heretics pushed on into the wilderness. Some became prophets of the 
true dignity of conscience. Their " meeting houses " and peculiar garb are 
forgotton in the contemplation of the worth of their character, and the 
victory of their influence. 
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CONSCIENCE (II). 
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"Conscience is the faculty by which we perceive and affirm dulj' or obligation. As 
obligation pertains primarily to the fundamental duty of benevolence, so conscience 
directly enjoins only this duty. Its action, thus far is absolute and universal, requiring 
in every moral being benevolence, without any condition. * * * But when any 
course of outward action is seen to be promotive of the good, conscience enjoins as 
obligatory the pursuit of this course. Its action in this case is conditioned upon the ac- 
tion of the judgment. * * * Conscience then requires of us benevolence, and. the 
use of all the means which seem to promote the good."— .7a»??c» H. Fairchild, 
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CONSCIENCE. (No. 2.) 



But the end of the charge is love out of a pure heart and a good conscience and faith un- 
feigned : from which things some having swerved have turned aside unto vain talking ; desir- 
ing to be teachers of the law, though they understand neither what they say, nor whereof they 
confidently affirm. I Tim. 1:5—7, R V. 



We saw from facts found in our study of conscience last week, that in 
order to arrive at a definition under which all men can be classified as cap- 
able and responsible, we would be compelled to adopt some very simple 
idea.^ This idea would necessarily be clear, pertaining not only to heat, but 
to light. There was also assumed a capacity to enjoy and a power of choice. 
Simple and universal obligation, is the note of distinction between those 
higher animals which do not have it and the lowest man who does. 

When conscience steps out from the circle where every man. in every 
age, hears one common monition, and takes up the profounder problem of 
destiny in development, one really finds a new center of unity. He started 
with conscience as an intellectual perception of duty, but he soon sees that 
this is only the occasion of experiences which so far outrun his first steps, 
that what he first saw seems but a guess compared with what he now calls 
his conscience. As a Christian he finds a new center in his soul and in the 
race. Conscience is the assertion of the soul that it must supremely regard 
the good of beings like itself. A soul who is made up of one part rational 
perception and nine hundred and ninety-nine parts ignorance, decides to 
obey the voice in his soul. God will not fail to complete what is thus com- 
mitted to Him. But how? Where in our race history? The New Testa- 
ment describes how the power within which makes for righteousness is 
made complete by a power in the race yet not of the race alone. An Elder 
Brother crosses the unknown sea and returns to say that the farther shore is 
a fact rather than a hope. The inner spark of conscience shall draw to itself 
by a universal law such associates a-s shall convert the world. The spark 
grows to be a sun. Conscience works no longer blindly with its faith. Saul 
becomes Paul. " Faith works by love.'' Conscience is the pagan's guide. It 
can associate with superstition. Conscience supplemented by Christ is far 
beyond conscience without Christ as far as doing good is concerned. 
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The poor Hindoo woman throwing her child into the Ganges, the civi- 
lized American afraid to begin a journey on Friday, to sit down at the table 
with twelve others, to see the moon over the right shoulder, to go through a 
cemetery at night, are superstitious. When conscience is associated w4th 
ghosts, or anything less real than herself the soul suffers. These follies dis- 
appear with education. Hence our demand for the little red school house of 
Christian civilization. 

It is not contended that conscience, considered abstractly, is not the 
soul'j^ center. The center is however only a point. The large practical cen- 
ter is the virtue to which all inner and outer helps contribute their influence. 
If love is the center of all, then conscience, the reason considered as a criti- 
cal faculty, the feelings, the will which can direct the materials in its posses- 
sion, may all combine to build the man. 

When it has been proposed to make conscience as distinct from love 
the center, we have failed to get on in building man and society. We have 
had our thirty years war and our hundred years war in which destruction of 
man and society was the outcome. 

When men have made reason the center, it has not had power enough 
to control passion. Failing to be of any popular or personal force, it turned 
to the construction of systems vitiatied by false premises and assumptions. 
It made " little" systems which "have their day, and cease to be." 

When the devotional idea has come to the control of the mind, the room 
has been darkened, the candles have been brought forth, and men have gone 
about softly, speaking in half suppressed whispers, to avoid grieving the 
spirit of (iod. 

When fear has been declared central, then we have collected all our 
darkest Saxon words of terror and without any kind of qualification we have 
taken the deep-dyed Etruscan shadows and used them all indiscriminately to 
translate the Greek version of an Aramaic conversation having a large local 
coloring and an immediate object. 

One would be apt to be misled by the statement that the will is the cen- 
ter, especially if he belonged to a generation like that of President Finney, 
coming directly after escape from the Egypt of fatalism. This is but a half- 
way house to what we seek. An historian may .sometime collect evidence 
in detail, that a large proportion of those who came up under this emphasis 
of the will, while often earnest, keen, active and executive in habit, sacrificed 
sweetness, kindness, and the fruits of the Spirit. The will urged to act with 
few materials of experience, with no favoring heredity, would be sure to be 
an external, mechanical if not arbitrary and dreary affair dotted only by the 
friendly oases of practical departure from the seminary chart. 

Love then is on the throne. Conscience is only a page who brings the 
crown to the king. It is the part of reason which sees duty in its simplest 
abstract statement, not the Son of man in His glory. Love in Him is not 
disturbed about prerogative, theology and ecclesiology, but finds destiny 
turning on humanity to man, a benefit conferred upon the ''least" of His 
" brethren " behind the " prison " bars of man's low-browed justice. 

Conscience has loved too much the company of the law. Good men 
have misjudged the courses that are best. This should lead us to remem- 
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ber that reforms can not be furthered with force. Men are minds, not mat- 
ter and can not be handled as we handle lumber and iron and wheat and 
cotton. Of course this does not preclude regulation and prohibition of evils 
on the part of the state. This will follow the manufacture of sentiment and 
this process never stops, however delayed. Deep and far reaching was that 
answer of Christ to the quibblers; ''Render under Caesar the things which are 
Caesar's and unto God the things which are (jod's." Shakspeare makes King 
Henry say; '' Every subject's duty is the king's, every subject's soul is his 
own." The Mormons pled religious Hberty as support for polygamy. The 
courts replied ; " You can believe as you please, but when it comes to 
conduct you must do what the state regards as best or suffer." 

There is no side of life that does not have to reckon with Christianity. 
Any man who holds to a Christianity which he is unwilling to apply, is hold- 
ing to a husk out of which the corn has been taken. Conscience may have * 
a fire in the furnace and basement, without opening the registers in the 
rooms. It is hot below and cold above. Love, in time opens the registers 
in every room. He who heats one room hot and calls it religion, while he 
leaves another cold and calls it business, has nothing in common with 
Christ's idea of manhood or conscience. A man's conscience is imprisoned 
in the castle dungeon of his soul. She cries out, but her voice is drowned 
by the thick walls and the sounds of the upper rooms, filled with the clamor 
of selfishness, the loud uproar of appetite and passion. 

The more intelligent conscience is, or in other words the more thorough 
one's education is, in body, mind and spirit, the more unreserved and hearty 
will be our assent to the dominion of love. Till then, men will assert con- 
scientious scruples; They will call it "rich but doubtful sentiment," "a 
mere emotion," " the mush of magnanimity " and many such names. There 
is sentiment in it or we never should have had Christ's allusion to the lilies 
of the field. There is emotion in it as well as sentiment or the alabaster box 
would remain unbroken. There is generous magnanimity in it or Christ 
would not have filled the wine jars " to the brim," or said ; '^ neither do I con- 
demn thee," or commended the Samaritan heretic for saying ; " whatsoever 
thou spendest more when I come again I will repay thee." 

Conscience considered as a simple perception of universal obligation is 
a witness without the illumination of experience, without the color of feeling 
and the light which cheers and inspires. Hence the feebleness of exhorting 
people to do right without filling their minds with suggestions of the value 
of love and the preciousness of its manifold contents. This is not needful 
in the field of mathematics, but if not realized in the moral realm, we shall 
simply mark time and never march a st^p. 

Conscience is the bare rock. Love is the round globe with all the ele- 
ments. Conscience has its place. It is the oldest rock in human develop- 
ment. It underlies and precedes all. It makes possible what follows. It 
does not now grow. We can dig for it and analyze and classify it. The 
new strata are those deposits of grace which (iod has given to men as men. 
Love grows. It enswathes all. It saturates ^ife. It is now in the form of 
summer, now winter, again it is spring or autumn. It is what we make it. 
In any man it is partial, but the pattern in the mount is like the overarching 
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heavens. If blind, one's outlook will be quite as good at night as in the 
day. 

Conscience calls to duty. Love is privilege. Love includes the former. 
Conscience is solitary. Love is a trinity in which intellect, feeling and pur- 
pose enter, not only in the name of Jehovah, but in the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit. If I do things doggedly from a sense of 
duty, I am a slave. If I do the same thing as pleasing Christ I am his 
friend. If I utterly refuse to do it, love is a mere emotion and duty at best 
an expediency. The true lover redeems duty from drudgery by doing it out 
of love to the person in whom all his hopes center. Duty gains a gilding 
like that which the sun gives to a vast dome, around which has hung the 
shadows of the long night. Right conduct is better than wrong conduct 
whatever the motive. The act will be valuable to society. Right motive is 
» better than the wrong motive, whatever the conduct. Being underlies and 
regulates doing. The right conduct from the right motive constitutes right 
living. Enough of it makes a good neighborhood, a strong nation, Utopia, 
Heaven. 

Baptized obstinacy makes a very poor conscience. One who proposes 
to have his way at any cost, to lead or quit, to be president or nothing, may 
call the quality by pleasant names associated with righteousness, such as 
"grit" and "'backbone." It is certain that like all vertebrates, he has a spinal 
column, but so has the mule. Here is a man as irregular as a block of chance 
blasted granite. All his habits are fixed. He does a certain nuniber of things 
and stops. Beyond this he will not move. The easy rut of daily conduct 
IS a groove worn smooth. Hopeful youth dashes against his unmoveable 
position as the ocean against a rocky shore. There is something impressive 
in mere power, whether it be of the wave or of the rock. But in life it can 
not appeal to us with great unction before we know the moral aim of the 
firmness or the force. 

Another man's little brain, not his conscience, leads him to look for 
gnats. He is little, petty, turns himself over and over like a goose on a 
spit. He has a delicate effeminate step. He nibbles off the cheese of 
life, surveys himself with a microscope. He scrupulously tips the beaker 
to drain out a gnat, and drains dry the rest, including numerous struggling 
camels and dromedaries, a whole menagerie. The conscience is in bad 
company and suffers with poor Dog Tray's experience. Critics and cynics 
sometimes distress young Christians, but there is less to fear from them than 
from the dude of either sex. The most that can be feared is a rare case of 
appendicitis. Professor Drummond has pointed out that even the vermiform 
appendix serves to mark the fact of evolution. 

Christianity is the greatest thing in the world. It is made small only by 
the necessities of the single minds that attempt to measure it. It includes 
the bare point of abstract right as a base of departure ; nay, an attendant 
factor of all progress. Only our experience can give us any light on what is 
right or wrong. Christianity therefor exalts education, She would set men 
free from despotism in church and state. She would take the obscure 
mothers, nurses and the " sisters of charity " and put their names in the 
calendar instead of the more pretentious and ambitious. The halo around 
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their lives is not necessarily lessened or increased by some distinction on the 
head or on the sleeve. The time has come when we see the passing of the 
king and the priest. Where are the prophets ? They rise from the people. 
The priests become prophets, not all of them to be sure, not all the 
people become prophets, but in the bloodless revolution of intelHgent 
conscience Zacharias will be counted with Peter and Luke and Timothy and 
Dorcas. When the crucifixion scene was closing symbolizing eternal love 
by the most extreme test it is recorded that the veil of the temple was rent 
in twain. Doubtless the Christian agreed with the Jewish church, that the 
event was without meaning and the veil was soon restored. Direct access 
to God continued the peculiar prerogative of a class, the spirit generated 
in the cross however continues to rend the veil; and to bring all men face to 
face with (iod. The body is a temple. The furniture, the ark, the cherubim, 
the holy of holies are all there. Conscience when intelligent may make 
greater use of pictures and images taken from the best artists, but it will 
send every man to God, to nature and to the Bible. In order to honor the 
Jesuit, the Pilgrim, the Puritan and the Huguenot it is not necessary for us 
to repeat their mistakes. How great would be our debt to the Jesuit, if we 
were inspired by his example to do for humanity what he did for a part of 
the visible church. Neither should we be uncharitable toward the early 
Protestants because they did not see more truth at oiice. They no more 
acted without cause, than do* the Irish people in their protestant attitude 
against civil tyranny. 

We have been a long time learning that nothing is sacred but the soul, 
and that the Bible, the churches, the Sabbath, everything derives its sacred- 
ness from its power to serve the soul. Let the papal Protestant and the 
protesting Catholic see this and work together on moral lines. We can 
all use the old forts and breastworks as convenient though not permanent 
camping ground. 

When, thanks to God, there was a revival of learning, and a printing 
press to make it last, this question arose in France ; " Shall the nation slay 
her best citizens in the name of conscience ? " Those in power said, "Yes." 
At first, the Huguenots of the great middle class were loyal to the king. 
Allegiance to his sovereign was duty to his God. When, however, by royal 
sufferance, the Divine testimonies were scoffed at, when truth was trampled 
in. the streets, when common justice was denied, when the most devout and 
respectable people were driven from their homes, then at last their stern 
and patient souls 'accepted the duty of the hour and went forth to battle, 
with the New Testament in their knapsacks, inspired songs on their lips, 
and the name of Jehovah on their banners. The king had broken up their 
congregations, exiled their spiritual leaders, burned alive their brethren, 
winked at nameless outrages. Yet no power could suppress them. Forest 
depth and mountain cave, river marshes and castle dungeons, resounded 
with their hymns. The echoes reached the royal palace. The very watering 
places of the nobility caught the fascination. Persecution followed. The 
crimes of spiritual despotism follow each other in quick succession. Blow 
succeeds blow till the sweet strain of melody dies in the flames of St. 
Bartholomew. 
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''If the work of the church be this," men exclaimed, "to lay penalties 
on conscience, to treat sincerity as a crime, to give the flame the noblest 
and best hearts of the nation, then away with the church. If this be 
the service of God, then let us have no God. Let us have reason and 
humanity, brotherhood and equality instead." Germany, England and 
Holland joined forces with what remained of France, to check-mate Rome, 
but not till after they had lost their best blood. 

On our new soil, America proposed to plant the tree of liberty, till 
guarded by two oceans, we could throw off the shackles of t>Tanny, hold 
back by education and by law the Goths and Vandals of bigotry and igno- 
rance, lifting up at last the charmed life of human brotherhood. 

If our earth shall ever witness that bright hour of evolution, of which 
prophets dream and poets sing, the era of a perfect liberty, worship and life, 
the era of a true religion within a true state, then in that consummate flower- 
ing of the centuries the eye and sense of History will discern the bloom 
and perfume of a conscience reigning as love, free as the air, strong as the 
hills, and as immovable as the solid globe. 

There are but two great fundamental truths which our experience attests 
as the only essentials which we are beyond all doubt, to teach to our children. 
There is no such thing as a guilty opinion, but if the testimony of those to 
whom we are accustomed to give greatest deference, avails anything, we 
must stand for God's Fatherhood and man's brotherhood and stand 
in the authority of love, never more in the love of authority. 
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"When from the dawn of life we see all things working together toward the evolu- 
tion of the highest spiritual attributes of man, we know, however the words may 
stumble, in which we try to say it, that God is in the deepest sense a moral Being. The 
everlasting source of phenomena is none other than the infinite 'Power which makes 
for righteousness.' Thou canst not by searching find Him out; yet put thy trust 
in Him, and against thee the gates of hell shall not prevail; for there is neither wisdom 
nor understanding nor counsel again.st the Kternal."— ./oAn Fiske. 
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THE EVERLASTINO ARMS, 



The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms.— Deut. 33 : 27. 



Our race has ever sought for God, because God"has ever sought for the 
race. The beHef of men in the existence of God has been one of the few 
ideas which are so general as to be practically universal. It is therefore dif- 
ficult to estimate what the world owes to this idea. We have no experience 
of what the world would be without it. We are not likely to have 
any such experience. In order to determine what the influence of the idea 
has been, we should need for examination, a state of society which had 
maintained an existence at least several hundred years without the idea. 

Practically, as we have ever gone upon experience in the matter, we may 
note the fact that the idea has, in distinction from other ideas, a remarkable 
tenacity. Individuals here and there have scouted it, but with no lasting 
effects. Dogmatism settles nothing. We hear men say; " we must have " 
or **'we do not need a God, " as though their opinion one way or the other 
would create the fact in the case. Thus an atheist will talk as though his 
opinion fixed the facts as he states them, and the theist may likewise dogma- 
tize. 

What is the origin of this persistent grasp of the idea of God and what 
is its value ? Whence this theme, which runs through all the religions and 
puts its everlasting arms not only under Moses; Zoroaster, Mahomet, Soc- 
rates and Paul, bijt the common people ? How account for the fact that the 
mind of the little child siezes the idea of God with a normal naturalness 
which requires no effort of explanation to impart it ? Men who have been 
concerned in the civil affairs of the world, who have been our governors, 
judges and statesmen are on record as believers in God. Washington, 
Webster, Cromwell, Gladstone, Blackstone, Franklin, Lincoln uttered no 
uncertain sound. 
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Our greatest men, the poets, have not failed us. The naturalist has 
sometimes thought himself an atheist. This has come about by a certain 
partiality, which has grown upon him through his pursuit. He has been 
concerned almost exclusively with physical things, not with the broader 
chemistry which is concerned with the entire welfare of the state. It is his 
misfortune rather than his fault. He is an investigator in a limited field. It 
would not be strange if he should not always take time to investigate the 
field of religion, to settle how far the claims of lawyers and statesmen, and 
theologians and teachers are right or wrong. It is possible for a man to be 
too busy to take time to separate every fact from every dogma. It is not 
for one man to do everything. While all our little would be scientists, are 
running about in imitation of others taking on airs as followers of what they 
deem a skeptical science, it would be well to recall the following words of 
the truly great Herbert Spencer ; " Amid the mysteries which become the 
more mysterious the more they are thought about, there will remain the 
absolute certainty that we are ever in the presence of an infinite and eternal 
energy from Whom all things proceed.^' 

It was because France drove out from her borders that element of her 
population which had developed its best industries, which had kept alive in- 
dependent conscience and which relied upon the living God, that the French 
revolution and the worship of Hcense followed. The experience of men, 
even in the short run, who attempt to start towns and run governments with- 
out religion, has been so uniformly disastrous, that it is only tried at rare 
and unhappy intervals. There has been an experiment tried, in one of the 
western states, in a community from which the founders strove to exclude 
all churches and the idea of God. 1 need not say that this scheme was a 
failure. It may be that many of you would not have known that there had 
been such a place but for this mention. If even for an extensive period, 
there should be no marked deterioration, such as to breed crimes, sufficient 
emphasis must be given the fact that generation after generation of men 
have poured their hereditary influences into the veins of these experimenters. 
These men, if not " born again," may be well born. They are from the 
sturdy, clean, law-abiding Puritan, Pilgrim, Huguenot, or Cavalier stock. 
The influence of the God of their fathers has extended far beyond the third 
and fourth generation. If the community was entirely made of picked men, 
it would go on for not a few generations, under the impetus of blood, but no 
such community is practically picked. 

It is not good business sagacity to plat an addition to our cities without 
provision for the churches; not because of the dogmas, of immersion, salva- 
tion, election, apostolic succession and laying on of hands, but because of 
God, whom they all serve in their own free way. Old dogmas may keep 
only a temporary hold, but the God who stood as a living fact before the 
emperors of the first three centuries of our era, is the God who brought the 
living Christ to take the place of myth and legend. The Roman senator 
could wink at Juno, and laugh at the creduHty of the people, but the God of 
Paul and Peter was no subject for ridicule. The influence of the life of the 
early church was refreshing. It brought out love and made it shine in con- 
trast with the corruption of the empire. This fact proved no passing 
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episode. We see the manifestation of the Eternal. Here is a fact, Jesus of 
Nazareth. He asserts the hoary truth that man needs God. He adds to 
the assertion the need's supply. 

Man's need of God is a real need. His consciousness may not always 
report the need to him with the same precision, but the need is constant. 
With primitive and barbarous people, the phases of consciousness are such 
as the age permits. Sacrifices, cruelties, expiations are the. barbaric forms, 
not of religion, but of human conduct unenlightened by God. They stumble 
about as helpless infants, simply moving in the direction of the greatest 
force of gravity. The line which separates them from the animal world is 
moral sense. Feeling that they have offended one or all the gods, they have 
been known to build altars and burn upon them their own children. What 
is the mental process here ? This, says one; " Let us do something, to make 
an angry God good-natured." Men say; " We would, if we had the power, 
take the life of those who should oifend us, and therefore our destiny is 
sealed if we do not smooth down the ruffled feelings of the Deity." So the 
heathen bury alive, throw children to crocodiles, and serpents to appease 
their gods. This is not religion, but the absence of it. Their need of true 
religion is only made more vividly to stand before us. They must worship 
something. The modern Hindoo has three hundred million gods. Some 
worship one thing and some another but all have the nature which can only 
be satisfied by reality. 

In civilized countries men congratulate themselves that they are not as 
these other men, but we need not take any credit. The blood of those who 
worshipped Thor and Odin and built the Druidical altars is in our veins. 
Our atheism or idolatry may be as many sided as it has ever been in his- 
tory. Our idols may wear different clothing and have an air of respecta- 
bility. These idols are wealth, ( whether we have it or not ) power, reputa- 
tion, pleasure at expense of others or of our own good. We are polytheists, 
many of us, but after all the true God was never served by more true men 
than to-day. He is still rejected by men who understand Him, but He is 
also rejected by men who do not understand Him, men who unconsciously 
serve Him. The self-seeking, self-indulgent trifler who comes from oppor- 
tunities which are good, is one type. On the other hand there is the earnest 
character, who has the wish to believe, who will not make believe or try to 
make himself believe that he believes. He cannot accept the old dogmas. 
He knows some are wholly false. He knows some others are partly false, 
and he has no time to waste on the transient. Such often are God's noblest 
souls. Their creed is not long, but it is deep. They do not worship as 
others do, but they are seekers after God. They do not come into the 
church to smother doubt and get peace by believing, reckless of living, to 
get " rest " and safety by pushing their heads into an ecclesiastical sand-bank 
reckless of thinking. Rather with humble consecration to their best knowl- 
edge, as learned for their own heart, from sources not themselves, from the 
Scriptures, from life, from contemplating the character of the best men, and 
above all from the example and power of Jesus Christ, they seek to live the 
Christian life. This will require them to be honest, to use their reason in 
dealing with all, to throw away many worn-out dogmas, to take on larger 
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ideas in their place, and so round out the man and the church. Men want 
certainties. An old thing may be good or bad. A new thing may be good 
or evil. Their concern is truth. If some old enemy, which has cursed their 
imagination for years, has been apparently slain, they do not feel like ven- 
turing forth till they know he is dead. Men long enchained, or shut up in 
jail, when told of their release. of ten do not realize their good fortune and 
stand spell-bound,not able to accept so good a message. They are stunned 
by the intelligence and deny that they can be the recipients of such favor. 

Many a man in his loose mistaken fashion, will attack the large Christ- 
ianity of the day and when he comes to review his argument finds, that 
laboring under early impressions, he is foolishly trying to save a long out- 
grown and narrow system. So far as this is the case with honest, earnest, 
men, it is pitiable and pathetic in the extreme. 

I do not wonder that many men do not like prayer or take to prayer. It 
would not be strange to me to hear a really pious man say that he hated to 
pray. The reason is that the prevailing idea of God has not been such as to 
elicit any enthusiasm. Instead of being lifted by the character of God as 
on wings, the wings have been clipped, so that the soul wanders about on 
the ground bedraggled and in restraint, when it was made for flight. Show 
me what the average conception of God is in any community or family and I 
will give you an account of that community or family. Through all the 
stages of the march of civilization, you can follow men by the character of 
their God. We classify ourselves as we worship the physical, the mental, or 
the moral and spiritual supremely. 

The true God as a spirit is seen in many forms according to our faith. 
We see Him in nature's majestic and quiet moods on sea and land and in the 
moving planets. Again, as a spirit of wisdom. He is revealed in the order, 
harmony and unity of natural law. As a Spirit of goodness. He is revealed 
in Jesus Christ as One who sees the " tooth and claw," the sorrow and bond- 
age, the sin and over-done vengeance of his scarcely begun work. He un- 
derstands the "eye for eye " habit of man and comes to offset it, to overcome 
it, and to complete its mission by a soul lifting Gospel. That which calls for 
joy, that which satisfies every craving of humanity, is found in Christ. 
Therefore in His divine teachings are found that only which can attune the 
soul, draw out its beauty and break forth at last in spontaneous song. 

"But" says someone; " I do not believe that he is Divine, I deny his 
Divinity." Do you deny His Divinity? Tell me what is Divinity. If you 
can not tell me what Divinity is, then you are illogical to deny it. You say; 
"Is this not a double-edged sword, can you afiirm the Divinity ?" I can say 
that " I know that my Redeemer liveth." I can say, " I know in part." I can 
say that He claims Divinity and that I have personally verified a part of that 
claim and believe that I shall verify much more. I do not claim " to have 
apprehended," but this one thing I do, " I press toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus." This is a calling of much life 
and deepening belief, of love with justice as instrument, and justice with love 
as guide. I believe that men can come to so think of God that they will 
want to pray just as flowers like to bloom. When we once learn, not by 
being told, but by personal meditation and experience, that theology is not 
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God, but men's poor short-sighted notions about God; that the inquisition 
is not Christianity, nor even the Church, but the act of members of the 
human race in a remote and outgrown period ; that the Bible is not a 
statute-book, but a book of Divine principles, and its commands the Divine 
inspiration of spiritual reality; when we arrive at this point, we have 
reached the same place that the stone-cutter has reached, when he is told 
that, if he would cleave stone, he must have tools with which to drill, ex- 
^ plosives and a fuse. So when it is said " There is no other name given 
under Heaven among men whereby we must be saved," we have no arbitrary 
announcement, but a disclosure of how we can wisely adapt means to ends 
in the spiritual world. Whatever we discover in the Bible, we read it to 
little purpose, if we fail to find the eternal God disclosing the power unto 
character. 

Why do we persist in working alone at spiritual problems ? We call in 
aid of every trade, to enrich our homes. In education, we employ teachers. 
In travel, we put ourselvs into the hands of transportation companies. In 
art, we have our masters. In society, one furnishes one element and another 
gives another, and together we make up civilization. Why should we in 
the transcendent matter of developing a spirit, which circulates through 
and cleanses the secular, as the blood carries health to the system, make 
an exception to the rule and make no personal and social account of the 
All- Father? This does not mean that we shall believe in what has been 
called the "Trinity." It does recognize the Divine right and necessity that 
love shall reign and that we are sublimely dependent on its infinite source 
and its historical expression. 

We may not mistake its true expression. It may be inquired whether 
church rivalry is an example of the true product of the forces for good. The 
rivalry of churches is legitimate, but it must be rivalry in love. Our Roman 
sister, in worship of the Virgin, only transferred to woman, what her 
scholastics forbade their applying to God namely sympathy and tenderness. 
Humanity cheated of its rights in one place ever locates its altar in another. 
The Everlasting Arms find a way to stay under us in spite of all our foes 
and divisions. When worship is chilled by dogma, by the substitution of 
the past for tlie present, there can be no life, no growth. 

Men have a perfect right to use anything that helps them to live better. 
If they want to get their symbols from dark rooms, burning candles, and 
the contrivances of art, that is their liberty. I may take the same freedom 
to find God made clearer to me by choosing to compare Him to the sun in 
the heavens instead of the less bright candle. I may find help in thinking 
of Him as like the everlasting hills rathers than anything which can be kept 
under any holy roof. The One, whom all would set forth by some symbol, 
is the One whose arms are under us all. Children, in the same family, differ 
widely but their parentage is identical. All the children are proud of the 
Elder Brother. His life is their life. 

To-day the interest and hope of man centers in the power generated in 
in Jesus Christ. He stands for nothing transitory. In the Cross highest 
love and lowest sin come together. The fact of the self-sacrificing love of 
God is the death knell of all theories about the Cross. Life from life is 
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good sense, good science, good theology. Without this we shall be cold, 
narrow and relatively useless. With this we are strong with the strength of 
the Eternal. 

Circumstances may disturb, but they can not destroy. Death, bankruptcy 
separations, littleness, betrayals may multiply, but here is a pavilion of 
safety. I see men who profess to have found this citadel, who have not 
found it. I see others who do not as yet say that they have found it, but 
they have. I see others who have found it and say so. But when all the 
changes, and providences and masquerading and politics, the pomp and 
circumstance of life are over, it will be discovered with a vision of inten- 
sity, that the poets, the prophets, the statesmen, the reUgious men of 
science, the great right living common people were right. We shall sing 
with the human instincts and divine inspiration of the bard. 
" A correspondence fixed with Heaven, 
Is sure a noble anchor." 

Truly, " The eternal- God is our refuge and underneath are the Ever- 
lasting Arms." 
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THE REASONABLE SERVICE. 
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"The New Theology claims for itself a somewhat larger and broader use of the 
reason than has been accorded to theology. And by reason we do not mean mere 
speculation nor a formal logic, but that full exercise of our nature which embraces the 
intuitions, the conscience, the susceptibilities, and the judgment, i. e. man's whole 
inner being. Especially it makes much of the intuitions, the universal and spontaneous 
verdicts of the soul; and in this it deems that it allies itself with the Mind through which 
the Christian revelation is made."— T. T. Munger. 
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THE REASONABLE SERVICE. 



I beseech you therefore brethren by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable' service. Rom. XII : 1. 



Christianity is supremely reasonable. Interpretations of Christianity, 
based on misconceptions of this letter to the Romans, have however been 
sadly unreasonable. The apostle is writing to a church which he has never 
visited. Though personally acquainted with many of them he is not writing 
a letter of personal affection and gratitude like the letter to the Philippians. 
These feeHngs were present and auxiliary, but not so predominant as they 
were when he was touched by the remembrance of him in tangible and prac- 
tical ways as an expression of their gratitude for his service to them. He 
is not deahng with specific difficulties in the conduct of the local church at 
Rome, save as incident to a broader aim. Such matters monopolized his 
attention at Corinth. In writing to Colosse and Ephesus he was called to 
offset the rationalistic speculation of his day. His first letter got him into 
trouble with the people at Thessalonica, over the subject of the second 
coming, and he wrote another letter to prevent fanaticism. 

In this letter to the Romans, he deals with great sweeping principles. 
The lofty nature of his theme and the nimble movement of his thoughts 
amid the mountain ranges of righteousness, has made it a book hard to 
understand. The greatest blunder of all is the supposition that Paul speaks 
as a theologian, with the primary aim of furnishing a treatise on theology. 
He is not attempting to construct a system. Rome, the epitome of humanity, 
is in his mind. The church at Rome with both Jewish and Gentile member- 
ship is in his heart. Few stood ready to introduce him. He needed no in- 
troduction to many. He would write them some great message to confirm 
them in their ways and indicate the Hues on which a battle would be fought, 
by which the Christian is more than conqueror. 
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The great apostle, with mental power of the first order, writes as an 
evangelist who would prepare the feeble church of the grand metropolis for 
his coming. If he was not prepossessing in appearance, he might hold them 
by his pen till time could form a friendship and make a basis for Gospel 
service. Paul has been called the apostle to the Gentiles but he was more. 
He was all that, but it was the Gentile as a man whom Paul sought. The 
mission rested on the unity of the race. The dignity of man as man went 
without recognition by both Jew and Greek. Paul was a barbarian to the 
Roman, save as he appealed from Jewish jurisdiction to Roman and 
stood upon the rights of his citizenship in the empire. This gave him a 
higher and broader plane on which to present a still higher citizenship. 
Men of different races, notwithstanding race prejudice and diverse religions, 
found harbor at Rome till they used language and methods which were 
jealously reserved for the emperor and the state. Tolerant urbanity unable 
to distinguish the Gospel from the various sects of the Jews, regarded it 
quite as powerless to disturb the social status of the city, as the ordinary 
observer now believes incapable of doing much gopd, the houses and social 
settlements that are being founded in the neglected quarters of our modem 
cities. 

Rome believed in Romans. Paul taught an empire of humanity. Race 
prejudice was to him one form of universal sinfulness. He found early 
opportunity to say; 

" He is not a Jew, who is one outwardly; * * * * but he is a Jew 
who is one inwardly ; and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, not 
in the letter ; whose praise is not of men, but of God." 

Again the Gentile, and of course the Jew, had the law written in his 
soul. Sin and virtue were common to both Jew and Gentile. What was 
the apostle's idea of sin ? Evidently it was not an abstraction. He did not 
give forth an idea that he had derived from the seminary nor a generic 
thought spun out of speculation. He was a practical man talking to practi- 
cal men. He knew what was in man better than any other save his great 
Master. He stood, battered and scarred by his long conflicts with bigotry 
and passion and dangerous journeys among barbarous peoples. To him sin 
was nothing like the deliverances about it which Gatmahel and the temple 
teachers made. It was the dominion of the flesh or animal man. It was a 
reality. 1 1 was a usurper on the throne of every man's soul. Only a mighty 
conflict could remove this tyrant. Every one knows that this is Hfe, not 
theology. It is the most certain fact of all our experience. It has followed 
us not in books, but in business. It is a matter of the street and the store, 
the market, the mill and the kitchen. This great surging sea casting up its 
mire and dirt with ceaseless roar at every tide; this was the condition of the 
soul for which there was but one cure. He was himself rescued, and yet he 
was able to go down into the depths again with any man and live over those 
experiences of struggle and agony, when he faced the ideal which lifted be- 
fore him the grandeur of a manhood leaving all his sensitive soul aspiring 
and vocative. On the other side was the hungry sea of passion, ambition, 
pride, avarice, and gratification bom of lower self-interest, holding the bal- 
ance of power. Confident, insolent under the sense of mere possession, the 
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flesh man gives forth his mandates arbitrarily, unreasonably demanding the 
service of the spirit man. 

It is often thought an advantage to appear interested in righteousness 
when one's counsels are made in anything but a righteous purpose. A man 
must be either one whose life is governed by the flesh or the spirit or one 
who is in constant anarchy without either the stagnant peace of indifference 
or the active peace of God. One who coins the bullion of conscience to 
please the flesh, may move in the customary groove of selfishness while 
the offices of religion are sedative and stupefying, not arousing or inspiring. 
This is the meaning of the language found in Romans vii: 9 and following ; 

" For I was alive without the law once ; but when the commandment 
came, sin revived and I died. And the commandment which was ordained 
to life, I found to be unto death. * * Was then that which is good made 
death unto me ? God forbid. But sin that it might appear sin, * * that 
sin by the commandment might become exceeding sinful. * * For I 
know that in me ( that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no good thing ; for to will 
is present with me ; but how to perform that which is good I find not. * * 
O wretched man that I am who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?" 

Now I am aroused, conscious of my true nature and obligation, drawn to 
better things, but bound to temptations, filled with nerves that are 
frequented avenues of lower instincts. The blood which runs in my veins 
is red with the tendencies and heritage of a thousand generations of those 
who have been driven with lust and appetite. The spiritual seems mystical, 
vague, unreal. Its voice is drowned by the coarse clamor of the prepon- 
derating passions of men. I am chained alive to my long dead companion 
whose iron wrist-band the lazy guard has not broken. " O wretched man 
that I am who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?" 

But this is so real that we have forgotten for the moment that the 
apostle is describing an experience through which he has already passed. 
The deliverance is the Gospel. He is not going to Rome to reveal the mor- 
bid anatomy of melanchoUy and failure. 

" I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord." * * There is there- 
fore now no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the spirit." 

What then is the Gospel which Paul brings to introduce a new chapter 
in tliis real study of the human mind? It is quite evident that it is a great 
contrast to anything he had learned in the schools. It satisfies the single 
great demand of his soul. It gives him adequate power to do as he would 
do and be as he would be. He has discovered how to perform that which 
is good. The supremacy of the spirit is no longer desired, but insured. A 
sense of gratitude is his predominant mood. 

There is no suggestion that the apostle regards himself as God's attor- 
ney. He evidently believes that God has no other thought than to furnish 
power equal to the demand and need. There is no conscience which intro- 
duces a second war between the flesh and the spirit. Given repentance in 
addition to penitence, performance besides regret, and we shall riot be 
thrown back again into despair, by being assured that God is so conscien- 
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tious that he can not pardon even the best man unless He does on a giand 
scale, what human nature has ever done on a small scale, namely unless He 
brings out a gigantic spectacular sacrifice. Yet so strong is this tendency to 
make the perfect " living sacrifice " the dying one which it fulfills that the 
Scriptures are often wrested to make Paul a modern theologian by sub- 
stituting " yet " for " and " in the third chapter and twenty-sixth verse. 

To "declare, I say, at this time His righteousness that He might be just, 
and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus." 

Please notice that the words " righteousness," " just," and " justifier " 
all translate the same common original root. Put the verse into the follow- 
ing more accurate rendering and see the meaning shine forth in the light of 
the soul's aspiration and the announcement of the Gospel as a make-weight 
against other wise controlling evil. 

"To declare, I say at this time Yi\% righteousness \S\2X He might be 
righteous and the rightener^ or rectifier, of him who appropriates Jesus." 

People in Paul's time dreaded innovation even more than they do now. 
They felt that the apostle in preaching Christ was somehow doing violence 
to the past. They accused him of heresy. Some sought to put him to 
death and pursued him with a religious hatred by which he himself had 
once been driven. " What " they said " becomes of the law? Shall we 
abandon Moses ?" By Moses and the law they meant the whole body of 
religious teaching moral and ceremonial. There is no injury done to the 
law, says Paul. On the other hand it is respected as regards its object. . All 
that it tried to do, the Gospel does. Where it failed the Gospel succeeds. 
Sin abounds. To what extent it would be difficult to describe. It outruns 
calculation. The more important fact is that " grace " does " much more 
abound." This grace is of such sort that it generates its like. It gives the 
true nature its rightful sovereignty. Sin in the sense of the dominion of the 
lower nature, is conquered. The purpose and deed are according to the 
Spirit. Sin, in the sense of a slip, a surprise, an incident, a temporary step- 
ping aside, still recurs according to circumstances. But how wide the differ- 
ence between sin as a slip and sin as a habit. How far apart are two people 
one of whom is a sinner trying to do right and the other is a sinner who 
does not try at all. Oh scorner ! who points out some infirmity or slip in a 
church member whose main design and course is right, you are the hypo- 
crite, you who assume to be so much better than others, you who have no 
purpose or high aim in life, but pour your scorn on those whose remnants 
of habits like your own occasionally take them captive ! They are on the 
way to manhood and th^ general momentum of their lives will bring them 
back into the path. The momentum of their lives is the momentum of 
(}od. 

It is not contended by the apostle that there is for all natures or for the 
masses of mankind a quick transition from conflict to victory. There is 
however an immediate change from despair to hope. The spirit by which 
one fights is one related no longer to a long tried and long-failing method of 
rightening the soul. The battle is ever on, but the circumstances of the 
conflict are those which lead the apostle to a sublime assurance, to the de- 
fiance of all the powers of evil in this world and the world to come ; 
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"* Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? As it 
is written, for thy sake we are killed all the day long ; we are accounted as 
sheep for the slaughter. Nay in all these things, we are niore than con- 
querors through Him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither death 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things t6 come, nor height, nor depth nor any other creature shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. " 

" But what shall become of Israelites who reject Jesus Christ ?" God 
hath not cast away his people. " I also am an Israelite " said the apostle. 
It is not for us to fall into the pessimism of Elijah, who found occasion to 
say that all the prophets were dead save himself and his life unsafe. His 
despondency is rebuked by the Lord's declaration that "seven thousand men" 
had "not bowed the knee to Baal." Paul can not give up his own people. 
He falls back on the love of God, and the Providence which orders human 
affairs. 

"For God hath concluded them all in unbelief that He might have mercy 
upon all. Oh the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! how unsearchable are His judgments and His ways past finding out." 
* * * * " For of Him and through Him and to Him are all things : to 
whom be glory forever, Amen. I beseech you therefore brethren by the 
mercies of God (by the prevenient mercies of God,) that ye present your 
bodies (the whole physical and serviceable nature below the spiritual,) a liv- 
ing sacrifice (of faith hope and love not a dead ceremonial observance,) holy 
(as servant,) acceptable unto God (God's creation) which is your reasonable 
(rationally ordered and chosen) service *' (of love). 

This is the culminating cogency by which the apostle appeals to our 
reason. The Christian life is the only reasonable life. What is more 
reasonable than the acceptance of the love of God our Heavenly Father ? 
God from and in whom we have our very being, whose breath is in our 
nostrils, whose spirit is never absent from us. who gives force and direction 
to all our powers. The full development of man is coincident with the facts 
and claims of the New Testament. Christianity is identical with all that is 
normal and true. Nature consists with Deity and is explained by personal 
moral force at the center of and behind all phenomena. Man can not fully 
know what is natural till he realizes the destiny provided for him. It is not 
unreasonable to put the soul in alliance with the spiritual forces as they are 
already disclosed. A perfect theology will never be the attainment of a 
finite being. It remains reasonable for us to apply our knowledge as a 
means of further progress, and to rest in the vision of faith with more 
repose than those who trust to their sense perception. It is not more true 
^hat there is a flesh man than it is true that there is a spirit man. The most 
practical, the most rational thing possible for any man to do, is to give and 
secure dominion to the spirit by aUiance with the Divine Spirit. The 
result of such an alliance is abundant life. The soul grows to full dimensions. 
It takes on courage to do things before deemed impossible. Men who 
before blushed to be known as followers of the Galileean, become proud to 
suffer for His sake. Men highly esteemed for being men of affairs, whose 
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names are in the papers as all-powerful managers, are becoming toore 
willing to be known and verbally heard on the subject of their personal 
devotion to the Saviour of mankind. It is their reasonable service. It is 
the duty and delight of every large soul to prove its devotion in a love for 
service which has its tap-root in the perfect reason. We are called to a 
religion, which by the terms of its definition, is universal. It includes all 
the truth. It excludes only the false. It awaits the unknown. If then 
we own our racial unity and common origin ; if we are loyal to that method 
of righteousness which history has confirmed as the power and wisdom of 
God; if reversion to other methods have since the apostle's day but 
repeated the startling inefficiency of reformation by law; if ideals alone 
still leave us in despair; if the pessimist is wrong; if the love of God 
teems with plans for the rejectors of the Gospel ; and if allegiance to God 
insures victory, it remains to present ourselves, in consecration to the 
reasonable service of right living under the inspiration of God's love. Will 
you not rise into this light and openly walk in this eminent reason ? 
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"O Beautiful! my Country! ours once more! 
Smoothing thy gold of war-disheveled hair 
O'er such sweet brows as never other wore, 
And letting thy set lips. 
Freed from wrath's pale eclipse, 
The rosy edges of their smile lay bare. 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it. 
Among the nations bright beyond compare? 
What were our lives without thee ? 
What all our lives to save thee ? 
We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare to doubt thee 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare!" 

— James Itusseil Lowell. 
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A PATRIOTIC RETROSPECT. 

AN ADDRKSS 

Delivered on Nlemoria.1 Day, ISQT. 



One who has not participated in the scenes of the civil war, must shrink 
from any attempt to deal with a subject on which only a veteran is best able 
to speak. It is a great honor to wear the blue and to be alive to-day to re- 
hearse the history of a struggle involving our national existence. Next to 
a veteran, one can congratulate himself on being the son of a veteran, if 
the blood of patriotism is thicker than the mere blood of descent. While 
martial strains stir us, we may well congratulate ourselves in Adams, that 
we have not put our sentiment into a useless memento of stone perchance 
without even educating our sense of taste. The new Memorial Hall, with 
its public library and entabulatures mingling to the honor of the brave, is a 
practical, genuine and beautiful form of monument which even rebukes the 
builders of the pyramids. Patriotism, if true, is a form of a religion and 
true religion broadens to include science and utility. Let no devout Jew be 
more diligent to bind the law about his neck or put it into the door posts of 
his house or repeat it to his children, than any of us to insist on those prin- 
ciples which were forever vindicated in 1865. The public library is the col- 
lege of the people and the most fitting memorial to the Union soldier and 
sailor. This appears from the fact that our war was waged not between the 
lovers and haters of goodness, but between men whose education had been 
favored and a form of civilization less democratic and progressive. It has 
been well said by President Frost of Berea College, Kentucky ; " Nobody is 
to be blamed for what nobody has told him." 

It occurred to me that it might be a comfort to you if instead of deaHng 
with the sad recollections of the war, I should discourse on the issues at 
stake, and the development of the ideas culuminating in the civil conflict 
and the reconstruction. There be those who have manufactured history 
instead of reporting the facts. ^ 

The origin of the great conflict dates back to and even antedates the 
constitution itself. We may begin with the events with which the last cen- 
tury closes. 
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First. The period of the Revolution. The theory of the constitution 
as in a sense supreme law, was held in common by the Fathers, but their in- 
terpretations of the instrument, after a political campaign or two, became 
varied. Compromise between North and South was necessary from the 
start. The southern states insisted on representation of voters on the basis 
of a non-voting negro population. The slaveholders as a class thus cast a 
collective vote, based upon their property in slaves. 

Laws passed by congress were held by certain southern politicians of 
the time of Jefferson as null and ^v^oid, if the states, taken separately, should 
so judge. " The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions " of 1798 took this 
ground as the expression of conventions held in those states, the word " nul- 
lification " having origin in the Kentucky convention. The state of Georgia 
defied the national supremacy in dealing with the Creek Indians. South 
Carolina in Jackson's administration, proposed to go to war if necessary on 
the subject of the tariff, but postponed the day of her disgrace till 18(51. 

The issue of slavery and freedom was real, but smouldering. The two 
ideas were from the first in unconscious battle array. In the North there 
were great numbers concerned in varied industries and giving much atten- 
tion to education. In the South there were vast numbers, chiefly concerned 
in one great cotton industry, bound together in one concentrated property 
interest in the hands of a social and aristocratic dictation. The emphasis 
on education was slight in comparison jvith that of the North. 

Our fathers saw, to an extent, the evil of slavery, but it was subordinate 
to the question whether all should be slaves chained to the throne of King 
George. After our independence had been secured to us as states, some at- 
tention was given to the slavery question. Franklin, who died in 1790 at the 
age of eighty-five, was a pioneer in the anti-slavery movement. One of his 
last labors was the writing of an elaborate address in favor of negro emanci- 
pation. As president of an abolition society he sent a petition to congress 
urging the suppression of the slave trade. Neither Franklin nor Washing- 
ton saw the danger to the Union which the institution of slavery proved. 
The complications, arising from the invention of the cotton gin, were among 
the many things impossible to foresee. This device enabled men to separate 
seed from two hundred pounds of cotton in a single day, where before only 
one or two pounds could be so treated. This multiplied the dangers of slavery 
by from one to two hundred per cent. There was sudden and great demand 
for slave labor. 

The South had to be aggressive by the law of supply and demand, and 
inasmuch as the whole system of slavery was inherentiy wrong, her fight 
had to be unrelenting as well. The system required ever extending territory 
to handle the slaves. Her hope was in the sleeping conscience of the North 
and redoubled vigilance of her own. New territory on parallel lines with 
Southern Atiantic states must of course be slave states. This territory was 
in the original grant of the South Atlantic states. The French purchase, 
the Spanish purchase in Florida and west of the Mississippi river, the Mexi- 
can annexation, the territories, must all, if possible, be slave soil. Once 
limit the direction of future slave power aggression, and the South will be 
overthrown by the North. The wrong will be overcome by the right. 
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These aggressions were resisted, and the loose interpretations of the consti- 
tution were not overlooked, although seen first by few. 

Second. It was at last necessary for the South to make some halting 
place, and the Missouri Compromise of 1820 was the result. This marks 
the second era in the progress of affairs. 

By this compromise, it was agreed that all territory north of thirty-six 
degrees arid thirty minutes should be forever exempt from slavery, if only 
Missouri were admitted as a slave state. It carried. There was a shame- 
ful reservation about the word "forever," it appearing years after that for- 
ever did not mean forever, but only as long as the district in question con- 
tinued a territory. " If that territorial status were to last forever," they later 
said, " very well, but becoming a state exempts the district from the law." 

The eleventh year after the passing of this compromise measure marked 
the beginning of active and more pronounced anti-slavery agitation. Then 
followed the argument of force, mob violence. This made friends for free- 
dom, through tlie press, pulpit, platform and conventions, causing a rising 
tide of anti-slavery sentiment which steadily rose from 1831 to 1860. 

Mr. Garrison established the Liberator newspaper in Boston in 1831. 
On the first page were the memorable words, " I am in earnest, I will not 
equivocate, I will not retreat a single inch, and I will be heard." 

The best people of the South had confessed that slavery was a sin, but 
it was like all other sin it had no remedy. They would have to make the 
best of it. On the other hand Garrison's position was simple and true. 
Property in man is wrong. It ought to be stopped at once. Here was a 
new turn in affairs. $5000 were offered for Garrison's head by a Southern 
governor. Love joy's printing press was destroyed three times, and defend- 
ing it the third time he was shot. This was only eighteen miles from my 
boyhood home. A meeting of congratulation in Boston, turned into one of 
grief, and Wendell Phillips became a, convert to the cause of freedom. 
Amos Dresser, since known as " Father Dresser," an agent for the Ameri- 
can Bible society, received in Kentucky thirty lashes on the bare back be- 
cause they found in his carriage a picture of a common scene in the South, 
a slave coffle led by negroes with violins followed by other negroes, carrying 
the American flag, followed by the slave driver on horse-back whip in hand. 
" Father Dresser," when a young man, was a member of the Anti-slavery 
Society of Lane seminary. This organization was so furiously attacked by 
the people of Cincinnatti, that the trustees of the seminary ordered its sup- 
pression. Prof. John Morgan was dismissed and went with a number of 
students to Oberlin. Among these students was Amos Dresser. He is 
lately reported as saying, that at the founding of Oberlin, the trustees were 
evenly divided over the question whether the colored man should be re- 
ceived on an equal basis with the white man. The casting vote was given 
by Owen Brown, the father of John Brown. " Father Dresser " is still alive 
and well, an important part of the backbone of Nebraska. The people who 
made sympathy with the slave odious were not ruffians but among the very 
best people of the North, as people go. It will not be forgotten that there 
■was a "Negro pew "in the church, high up above the gallery. There was 
reluctance in the North to hear anti-slavery preaching. There were many 
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short pastorates for ministerial faithfulness. Perhaps these pastorates 
could have been lengthened if there had been a thicker coat of sugar on the 
anti-slavery pill, and a larger trust in the digestive apparatus to get good out 
of the remedy. The new school synod of the Presbyterian church ordered 
one sermon a year preached on the duties of the church to the enslaved. 
Beecher tells how he managed to stay in Indianapolis after his first sermon 
on slavery, by only presenting to his congregation the woes of a slave girl in 
Abyssinia. This opened the way for other discourses which had more to do 
with this country. 

Third. The compromise measures of 1850, their passage, and enforce- 
ment from 1850 to 1853 mark the next stage in this journey toward the 
Promised Land. 

Henry Clay proposed a bill admitting California and territorial govern- 
ments without conditions ; proposing to pay Texas a '* limited sum " for re- 
laxing her hold on New Mexico; deeming it inexpedient to abolish slavery in 
Washington, D. C; putting a stringent fugitive slave law into immediate 
effect; and declaring that congress had no power to interfere with slave 
trade between the states. This bill, known as "Clay's Omnibus Bill" created 
a great stir in the public press. The New York Independent came out with 
an article entitled, " Shall We Comprontise?" The same sentiments were 
repeated somewhat later by Seward. John C. Calhoun at that time was on 
a sick bed from which he never rose. When the article in the Independent 
was read to him, the all but dying man raised himself up and said; "Read 
that article again." (The article was read.) "The man who says that is 
right, slavery has got to go to the wall. There is no alternative. It is liberty 
or slavery." 

The answer to the question "Shall We Compromise?" was given by the 
Senate and House in the affirmative. Here was Daniel Webster's great op- 
portunity, but he was blinded by calculated self interest, and by spite against 
those who had failed to follow him when he had at a previous time proposed 
a course antagonistic to compromise. He sided with Clay and lost the 
sympathy of New England and the North, though distinguished friends 
tried to repair his fame and restore him to confidence. On March 7th, 1850 
he made his fatal apostasy, and no effort of his friends at Dartmouth Col- 
lege or Boston and other centers could retrieve his fortunes. Liberty lost 
for its defense a great intellect, but she turned about and made other men 
great to take his place. Webster had chided Massachusetts with counsel to 
"overcome her prejudices," but history has revealed where prejudice lay. 

It was about this time that the Castle Garden Union Safety Committee 
made a " black list " of the anti-slavery business men in New York City. 
This Ust was sent all over the South to destroy their custom. Mr. Bowen 
the late publisher of the Independent, was at that time in some mercantile 
pursuit. He came to his pastor for advice as to what he should do, in the 
way of a placard in his window, to offset this attack. He was given this 
happy epigram, "My goods are for sale, not my principles." 

Fourth. The next epoch in this history is marked by the proposal of 
Stephen A. Douglass to repeal the Missouri Compromise. Mr. Douglass as 
chairman of the committee on territories, perhaps doing better than he knew, 
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proposed in 1854, to set aside that which had been regarded since 1820 as 
equivalent to the constitutional law of the land. It may have had one de- 
sign in Mr. Douglass' mind and another with the South. It was the last leg- 
islative blow struck by the South that was fairly representative of its 
treacherous "rule or ruin" policy. 

It is more than Hkely that Douglass acted with the motives of a politician 
rather than a statesman. There is a great difference between the two, not 
by any means described by the cheap witticism of a distinguished member 
of congress. This gentlemen attempted to wipe out the distinction by say- 
ing that "a statesman is only a politician who has died." Oh no. A politi- 
cian is a smaller man than a statesman. Dead or alive, a politician is a man 
who is governed by the inner lines of personal and political expediency. 
Dead or alive, a statesman is a man who is governed b}^ the great lines of 
principle. In the sequel, however, the repeal of the bill protecting Kansas 
and Nebraska and other districts from the slave power gave the North a 
new and unforseen opportunity. The opening up of the new territories, the 
emigration of the patriotic settlers of the North, many sent out by the Mass- 
achusetts Emigrant Aid Co., led to the Kansas struggle. The administra- 
tion fought the northern emigrants with young men from Missouri, both on 
their own lands and at the polls. Troops were sent from South Carolina to 
Kansas, under the thin guise of the assumed right of slavery to defend 
border ruffians and murder. The birth of the Republican party, known as 
"The Free Soil Party," resulted in nomination for the presidency of John C. 
Fremont at Philadelphia June 17th, 1856. Lawrence, Kansas had just been 
sacked, Mr. Sumner was suffering frqm blows received in the Senate cham- 
ber and Mr. Brooks was being congratulated on the deed of an assassin. 
The young men of the new party siezed upon the Marseillaise hymn and 
adapted the words, 

" Arise, arise ye braves. 

And let your war-cry be 
Free speech, free press, free soil, free men, 
Fremont and victory." 

Their defeat only insured their success with the candidacy of Abraham 
Lincoln four years later. 

Finally, on April 1st, 1858, the North won the first substantial victory for 
freedom ever gained in congress, in the permission given to the actual 
settlers of Kansas for a fair vote upon the acceptance or rejection of the 
contemptible Lecompton constitution, foisted upon Kansas by armed men 
from Missouri. 

Fifth. The next grand division in the course of the struggle is clearly 
marked by the final determination of the slave power to abandon depend- 
ence upon legislative enactments regarding the whole question, and to 
inaugurate instead an era of secession, violence and rebeUion. The first 
shot was fired by an aged " fire-eater," Edmund Ruffin, who traveled all the 
way from Virginia to South Carolina to touch off the first gun, by his own 
special request. It was fired from a Charlestown battery before daylight on 
the twelfth of April, 1861. Captain, afterwards General Doubleday, fired 
the first gun in answer from Fort Sumter. The old man from Virginia, at 
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the close of the war, rather than live again under the stars and stripes, like 
Judas, went and hanged himself. 

In the midst of this course of conduct, chosen by the South as their 
own, and under peculiar circumstances of treachery in the war department. 
President Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation, taking effect Jan- 
uary 1st, 1863. By this act he legally destroyed sliavery in all the states in 
rebellion, and by inference throughout the national domain. 

The South went out knowing that we would not give up opposition to 
slavery, but she counted that we would not have courage to fight for and 
legally secure liberty. 

Sixth. The final period is all important. The Army took up the proc- 
lamation as the definite and final basis of battle. Two years of hard fight- 
ing made the proclamation in fact, as well as in law, liberty for the land. 
During this period foreign intervention was prevented. It closed with the 
raising of the flag on Sumter as the sign of national authority restored over 
a free and undivided domain. 

Many had thought Lincoln too slow in the issue of the proclamation, 
but we cannot say so without knowing what the forces were with which he 
had to contend. He had good reason for countermanding the proclamation 
of Fremont and Hunter. The armies under Lincoln were political as well 
as military. He longed to advance from defensive to aggressive action. 
Events at last required this, but had Andrew Jackson been president, he 
would have unwisely precipitated events. None were more sick of compro- 
mise than Mr. Lincoln. If General McClellan's political views had not 
been those of many in the North, who might early in the war have played 
into the hands of the South, Lincoln would not have perniitted so many 
losses and delays and camp drills in the Army of the Potomac. The Grand 
Army of the Republic is still grand, because it contains men who fight for 
truth, patriotism, liberty and education. It has nothing to retract. The 
struggle was inevitable. People still roam at large, who say that the conflict 
could have been avoided. The great cost seems to them too great. They 
would compromise. They would do anything but do right. Not so with 
the patriots. Their cause was the cause of right, of liberty, of national 
permanence. The Grand Army of the Republic maintaines an organization 
that they may insure in peace the issues of war. Their battles are almost 
over. What remains of their fighting should be done "above the clouds" 
of passion and partizanship. We still lead the nations in gaining human 
rights and duties. Let the princes of the old world note that the people 
reign. The Lord God omnipotent believes in the sovereignty of human 
brotherhood and popular self-government. 
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" If ever I do any good work and earn any of the hatred which the godly in Christ 
Jesus receive, and have a right to, it must be in the way I have indicated, by proclaiming 
society and humanity to be divine realities as they stand, not as they may become, and 
by calling upon the priests, kings, prophets of the world, to answer for their sin, 
in having made them unreal by separating them from the living and eternal God who 
has established them in Christ for His glory." — Frederick D. Maurice. 
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Christ, Societ>^ and tine C 1:1 to. re h. 



' Thy will be done on earth as it is in Heaven." Matt. 6: 10. 



Charles Kingsley, in Alton Locke, represents a chaplain of an English jail, 
as scrupulous in excluding all \yorks on political economy and government 
from an imprisoned Chartist. The prisoner, while enduring the piously 
intended infringement upon his rights, takes occasion to commend the chap- 
lain for his success in assuring the convicts, that there is a Heaven for 
them in another world, which is denied them in this. 

Said Christ; " The meek shall inherit the earth." That is, whether the 
meek possess the earth or not, the time is coming when they will control it. 
The statement involves the doctrine, that there will be a Heaven on earth, 
the beginnings of which are in sight today, as they were not when Christ 
preached the Sermon on the Mount. Yet men say, that it is not the busi- 
ness of the Church to Christianize society, but only the individual. Such a 
view, especially when coming from a Christian, tends to confirm the position 
of certain socialists, who declare that the Church has proved itself a failure 
as a social force,and has proved itself a success, only in converting a few 
individuals for Heaven. 

Not the socialist, not any one Christian or Christian denomination, is 
competent to determine the scope of the Church. This is the prerogative 
of its founder, Christ. The universal consciousness of His disciples, would 
bear the same testimony as His word, that we are sent to preach a kingdom, 
to establish a society of believers in Himself. Christ is leavening the mass 
of humanity. The process of fermentation proceeds from a personal center 
outward through the individual, the Church and the community. This spirit- 
ual process is in a measure hidden, but not less real. 

Too much is admitted by our " better tempered socialist," in conceding 
that the Church can Christianize one man for any world. Given a 
Christian ; in what does he differ from other men ? First of all his social 
nature has a different motive and motion from that of other men. The 
social forces move from the center of the soul outward in widening circles. 
His social life is unselfish. It is centrifugal. In other men the same natural 
force is centripetal and self-seeking. The truly spiritual life, conscious of 
need, seeks to strengthen itself and others with the aid of the social faculties 
of the community, the result is, a local church. This church, so long as it 
continues to be fairly known as Christian, is centrifugal in the momentum of 
its life. It saves its life by losing it. It saves its children by training them 
in an atmosphere of love and work for the children of the community. It 
does not struggle to exist, but rather turns its eyes upon the need in the life 
of others. It asks, not how much can I get, but how much can I give ? 
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Those who organize the church suppers and preside at the stove of the 
church kitchen, if they avoid the sin of the old temple money changers, 
must have some other defense than the statement that the money is for the 
church and not for themselves. They may seek to cultivate the social life 
by the readiest rightful agency of daily bread. That is first which is physi- 
cal and afterward that which is social and spiritual. It is however insisted, 
that the direction of our motive, study and prayer must be constantly and 
unmistakably, not to get, not to multiply the streams that flow into the treas- 
ury, but to make an atmosphere and spirit into which people love to come 
to work and to invent for the public weal. 

The relation of the individual Christian is not one of mere external con- 
tact with society. He is inseparable from its inner life. If the state forces 
solitude upon him, it violates nature, and may force idiocy. We shall fail 
to apprehend the claim and goal of the Church, if we attempt, even in 
thought, to set men apart in sharp, distinct and selfish individuality. No 
one escapes the laws of heredity. The most erratic philosopher obeys these 
laws, while he shapes theories which ignore them. Without his consent he 
is both son and citizen. Still, fate does not rule him. He is free. He con- 
tributes to the vital forces with which humanity is charged, or retards the 
progressive energy of the common life. 

We hope to state some facts tending to show that the life of the Church 
is moving toward the goal of a perfected humanity. That this 'may not be 
thought a boast, we may approach the evidence from the most practical side 
of present social relations. How does the Church adjust itself to the labor 
problem ? 

In recounting the perils of our American society. Rev. Josiah Strong 
emphasizes the .evils of socialism. " At the time of the railroad riots in 
1877, which cost many lives and not less than one hundred million dollars 
worth of property, and to quell which ten States, reaching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, called on the President of the United States for troops, there 
were but few socialists among us, and they seem to have been taken 
unawares by the out-break ; but they will be prepared to make the most of 
the next. The following are stock phrases found in all their publications ; 
" Get ready for another 1877 !" " Buy a musket for a repetition of 1877 !" 
"Buy dynamite for a second 1877!" Organize companies and drill to be 
ready for a recurrence of the riots of 1877 !" 

The next outbreak came, and but for the promptness of President 
Cleveland in the use of the national forces at Chicago we might have found 
the whole land humihated. The alarmists tell us, what is beyond belief, 
that we are now on the eve of a terrible revolution, like that suggested by 
DeTocqueville and Macaulay. Christianity is a greatly underestimated 
force, quite equal to the problems which multiply under a government like 
ours. There are however many whose solicitude has long since become 
anxiety for the future of our country. Let us discover what may be the 
present achievements of the Church, in relation to the social problems of our 
land and so far as space will permit of the world at large. 

The Church is Christianizing society, first, by means of the impartial 
and reverential spirit with which it inspires man, with a sense of his dignity 
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as man. Man is addressed by the Church, not as capitalist or laborer but 
as man. He is distinguished from his accidents. The sabbath was made 
for him, not he for the sabbath. All appointments receive their importance 
from their power to serve man. The revolutionary statement of Christ ; 
*' Verily I say unto you there is in this place one greater than the Temple," 
contains a thought ever new and yet a commonplace. New, to them who 
stand in awe before the unfolding sacredness of man's development ; com- 
monplace, to them who declaim loudly, and with doubtful motives, of our 
fair land of equal rights. Literature is rife with description of the stages by 
which society has risen to its present plane. The position of woman, the 
child, the serf and slave, is such today, as gives to society a neW definition. 
The unfortunate of each race, occupation, sex, rank and circumstance are 
receiving more than ever the healing touch of Christ. Formerly the masses 
existed for the State, now the case is being slowly and wiesly reversed. 
Our very annoyance at present, political corruption in municjpal, state and 
federal politics is a sign of no small gain even when the reform movement 
is slower than we could wish. 

The bone and sinew of every nation is its great middle class. They are 
industrious, moderate, strong in virtue and patriotism. They have neither 
vast wealth or great poverty. When this class was lost to France the dregs 
of society crashed against the court and both were caught in the whirlpool 
of revolution. Christianity pursues her steady course, neither going to the 
right to cater to those who have, or to the left to cater to those who have 
not. She loves all and is the national peace-maker. No power can ex- 
patriate her for the sake of a lesser interest than the good of all. 

The eyes of the masses have been once touched. They " see men as 
trees walking." They see their rights but not their duties. Christianity 
w^ould only aggravate the problem of labor and capital not to give the second 
healing touch. Men see enough to discern the disparity between their nature 
and their condition. In the process, of approaching perfect vision, the con- 
dition of the laborer in some ways is made temporarily worse. The wide 
gap between the ideal and the actual frets him. His discontent grows in 
contrasting distributive justice with occasional tyranny and ends in riot. 

The Church will not consent to be a " judge and divider " between the 
disputants, but it does teach the duty of arbitration when necessary by 
means of an impartial tribunal. It asks each side to view the whole matter 
calmly from the standpoint -of the other side. It proscribes violence, by 
drawing a line between " the soul of goodness in things evil " and the evil. 
It meets both sides on the sympathetic ground of their cornmon humanity. 
As a result capitalists for more than one hundred years have been gradually 
ceasing to treat the laborer as they do the raw materials or commodities of 
commerce. The laboring classes also learn prudence and patience. They 
respond with increased content and better work, to the sympathy of the 
Christian capitalist They divest themselves of prejudice against the 
Church. They come to view Christianity more at its best. The sects for 
the rich called sometimes churches, sometimes clubs, are seen to be too nar- 
row and objectionable to be regarded as distinctively Christian or represent- 
ative of Christ, and the number of laborers who have gained faith inhuman- 
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ity from the use of public libraries and from true church types is greater 
than we are apt to believe. The number who are disposed to patiently 
" bear those ills they have " and to help on the coming renovation of the 
Church and society is greater than we are disposed to think. Labor sees 
and feels the righteous demand for the infliction of severe penalties on 
anarchy. The sadly unused large parlor Bible, in the homes of many, is 
known by the family to stand for the free exercise of their powers with only 
such limitations as are required by the common good. There is usurpation 
of authority in the forms of our society, but says Christ, "It shall not be so 
among you." 

Again the Church influence in Christianizing society may be seen, in 
that it recognizes the needs, as well as the dignity of men, and points out 
the cause and cure of the evils which curse them, a:iding them to adjust 
themselves to those surroundings, which cannot be suddenly changed. The 
Church says ; " There is a social problem." Among all ideas proposed for 
the solution of the labor problem, the most subtie sophistry is the "let 
alone " policy propounded by the political economists of the old school. 
They claim that any interference with the law of competition is as absurd 
and dangerous as disregard of the law of gravitation. In his " Socialism 
of Today," Lavalaye has made a discriminating analysis, in opposition to 
the " orthodox economists." Political economy is placed, where it belongs, 
in relation to socialism and Christian ethics as •a progressive science. 
" Political Economy gives us the anatomy, socialism the pathology, and 
Christianity the therapeutics of the social problem." Political economy- 
can never be a progressive science if it ignores the necessary relation to 
itself of Christian socialism. This truth has been brought forward early in 
our times with special emphasis by Maurice and Kingsley, and to some 
extent by Robertson. The " socialists of the chair " in the German univer- 
sities, with men of the same school in America, add strength to the move- 
ment. The Christian pulpit and press are more fully than ever enlisted in 
the cause. The demand is now for text books in our colleges and seminaries 
which shall recognize and embody the new thought. It is not proposed that 
we abandon a reasonable competition, but only that competition which is 
animal selfishness. Unrestrained self-interest can no more be a unifying 
and controling force in society, than ecclesiasticism or the legions of Ceasar. 
Such an economy reproduces the methods of the inquisition, feudalism and 
barbarism. So long as men chiefly struggle to exist, " boycotts " and "lock 
outs " will continue, but Christianity is carrying on the double work of 
diminishing the hinderances to just distribution, and building in men a man- 
hood which leaves no room for greed. Not all the hinderances to the dis- 
tribution of wealth are artificial or economic. Abiding results rest on the 
development of justice in men's hearts. The world is finding out, in spots 
at any rate, the great difference between a social revolution and a political 
revolution. The former is that, of the apostles, which in due time turns 
"the world up-side-down." The latter changes the place but keeps the 
pain. Less and less value is imputed to merely external changes. Socialists 
recognize the need of longer periods of time to accomplish the results they 
predict. The Church seeks to add emphasis to the fact that without time 
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and much patience we shall undo much that has been done to elevate 
society. We plant pine seeds today in order to raise timber for ship-build- 
ing, and the extreme socialists want us to have the ships built to-morrow, 
with free passage tickets for all except lawers and capitalists. The laws 
of society and nature are alike in requiring time for permanent growths. 
Formerly the workmen of England staked their all on getting a charter of 
universal suffrage. Such a privilege is thought by many to complicate 
seriously our social life not only, but to have in it the final overthrow of 
our republic. The number, both in England and America, who receive the 
message of Christian socialism, has had a gigantic increase since the 
pastor of Eversley uttered the stimulating words ; " Workmen of Eng- 
land ! Be wise and then you must be free, for you will be fit to be free." 
This is applicable to all. Are the rich proud ? So are poor. Are the 
poor envious ? So are rich. Tyranny exists in labor unions as well as Wall 
street. Too many of the rich revel in luxury. Even when no account is 
made of that which they eat or wear the statement stands. So many are 
employed in making a coat for one man, that many men have to go with- 
out coats. The women suffer more. What is to be done ? More of that • 
which is doin^. The tailor must be sooner or later reminded of his drink 
and tobacco bill. From economical considerations, if for no other he should 
re-trench on these items. If money could settle disputes between capital 
labor, there might be enough saved on these two items each year to do it. 
Money cannot settle the difficulty. A capitalist, who is willing to " shut 
down " his factories, in order to force up prices, will pay wages to his em- 
ployees that are based on shrewd guesses at their income from other sources 
besides himself. The only force adequate to solve the problem is Christian- 
ity. Dr. Smyth of New Haven, is one of many, who as opportunity offers, 
discuss with the light they have, this question of labor and capital. They 
prefer to forego numerical gains to their churches, if they may only improve 
the quality of the present membership in its sympathy with man, in its con- 
secration of capital and careful independent thought on the intricate 
questions of social life. 

During the past one hundred and fifty years in Great Britain, Christian 
" gentlemen and ladies " of all shades of opinion, have been working among 
the poorer classes of society, coming into personal contact with them. As 
a result, there are the inevitable fruits of such a work in greater regard for 
the laws and removal of much distrust which the lower classes have enter- 
tained for the higher. 

Material progress is, in a sense, a moral aim of the Church, generally 
spoken of as thrift The Church sympathizes with the desire of men to 
acquire wealth. All the Old Testament prophecies of fruitful vineyards, 
and abounding wealth for God's people are to be fulfilled. All thrifty men 
are not rich, nor are all rich men thrifty, but strict integrity and thrift 
strongly tend toward acquirement of wealth. The "putting first of the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness," is a prime condition in the long 
run of material prosperity in every community. If a man make no blunder 
in choosing his occupation, he will have more of " all these things added 
unto him " than if he had chosen an immoral and ungodly life. This is the 
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explanation of our average prosperity to-day. There are ghastly inequali- 
ties and exceptions, but the average condition of the laborer, even in this 
favored country, is vastly better than it was a few years ago. As Dr. 
Smyth says ; " He feels the pinch of poverty higher up on the scale of his 
wants." Tl)e Church does not discourage trades unions, or when necessary, 
even strikes; but it does discourage the unions when not conducted 
properly, as well as most strikes. It is only when these matters are 
attended to in fidelity to Christian principle, that they fall in line with past 
and future success in the improvement of society. The money of the 
unions should be disposed of in a way calculated to increase the facilities 
of the laborer for self-help. All socialists, whether they call themselves 
Christians or not, who seek to counteract willful idleness, extravagance, 
intemperance and other immoralities, are working in the right way. The 
work of capital in the Church in founding industrial schools, free libraries, 
parish houses, schools for sanitary instruction, has justified the outlay. 
Christian men have interested themselves in establishing savings banks for 
the benefit of the poor, co-operative stores and building associations. A 
most commendable instance of philanthropic effort to induce thrift, by 
training the children of the public schools to save earnings, is that insti- 
tuted by M. Laurent in France. The results reported are most encourag- 
ing. Preaching economy to grown men is fruitful work, but work for the 
children yields greater results for the same investment of moral force. A 
few generations trained to thrift by the state through the use 6i the public 
schools, can not but exert a wholesome influence on a nation. 

One of the happy signs of the times is seen in the adoption by capital- 
ists here and there, of some system of dividing the profits of business with 
their employees. A long list of firms might be given which are now work- 
ing on this line. There is good authority for the statement that Charles A. 
Pillsbury, of Minneapolis, has distributed many thousands of dollars to his 
employees, beside their regular wages. Prof. Ely says that during 1884, 5 
and 6, this distribution amounted to one hundred thousand dollars. This 
could not be done in every branch of business or at all times, but indicates 
what can be done under favorable circumstances. The growth of socialism 
has aroused men of wealth to careful consideration of this whole question. 
Says Amory H. Bradford, D. Di, " When all manufacturers, according to 
their ability, treat their employees as the Tangys and Cadburys of Bir- 
mingham, England, treat theirs, there Will be nothing left for trade unions 
to do. Those great firms have never had strikes and workmen will cross 
England any time to work in their factories." Whether these people main- 
tain their former reputation is not in point. It is probable that they do. 
The central fact is that a profound spirit of regard for humanity is in 
the air, and that men of all classes and conditions recognize in the study of 
the labor problem a genuine endeavor to do two things ; first, not to deny 
that there is a problem and so encourage the explosions of anarchy; second, 
to set ourselves to its solution by Christianizing the individual in this world, 
thus accomplishing the gradual social revolution, when the will of God 
shall " be done on earth as it is in Heaven." 
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" Yet there is to me a more excellent way and that is love ! The true and the only 
cure seems to me to lie in the personal and regular communion of the better with the 
worse, man with man. until each Christian like his Saviour becomes one with those who 
are to be saved; until he can be bone of their bone, sympathize, teach, weep, rejoice, eat 
and drink with them as one with them in the flesh. The world will not believe, 
because it can not see that Christianity is true, by seeing its reality in the marvelous 
oneness of Christ and the people. — Xorman Marleofl. 
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Thy kingdom come. Matt. 6:10. 



Last week we began a study of the relation of Christ to the Church and 
society. Pursuing this theme, let us note the influence of the Church on 
morals and manners. There is so much of both good and evil in the world, 
that a man can keep himself busy gathering evidences of the power and 
extent of either. Anyone sees what he wants to see and finds what he goes 
after. His bias will determine his report, whether sent like Caleb and 
Joshua to spy out the land, or going to the court 'of the Sultan to form an 
idea of the missionaries. The more exclusively the perils of society hold 
our attention, the longer will be the period we shall survey to convince our- 
selves that we have made progress. 

Take unchastity. Is the Church making society purer? It has been 
urged that it is not, that modern society has made an advance upon ancient 
society in the art of concealing impurity ; " while rank corruption mining 
all within iiifects unseen." This fact can be inverted. The Church has 
made impurity unpopular. That which was formerly public and common 
occurrence, is forced to concealment. Contrast our society, with that of the 
Roman emperors. Among the first families, it was usual to wantonly expose 
at public places unwelcome female children. Those who wished took and 
raised them, for lowest ends. Have we not made great gain? Later in the 
time immediately preceding the Reformation, many of the clergy lived in 
open concubinage and sold indulgences for the same to their people. Still 
later in the reaction from Puritanism, during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, all but a remnant of the Church in England and America were dis- 
solute. Take our own boasted century. In the year 1815, in England, hus- 
bands were known to lead their wives like cattle with halters, and sell them 
at auction, for a few pounds. Alarmists have said that our lax divorce laws 
and their evil consequences, were proof of a general deterioration in morals. 
This is a mistake. The changes in the laws have necessarily swelled the re- 
ports, but it is not clear, that these reports prove a general decline, especially 
when we take into consideration the " runaway " method of divorce lessened 
by the day of the telegraph and the steam engine. 

Charles Loring Brace gives, as follows, the result of work in behalf of 
the daughters of drunkards; ** It is found by long practical experience, that 
the daughters of habitual drunkards, being brought under daily influence of 
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order and industry in the schools, having better food, coming in contact with 
superior and refined women, and getting lessons of morality daily, hardly 
ever grow up in the way of their parents, but become naturally sober and 
decent women/' The Church finds these girls in idleness and ignorance and 
sometimes lower. It establishes employment bureaus, schools, homes, 
coffee houses, places of amusement, sociability and culture, hospitals and 
other institutions, enswathes all with religious motives and hope that save to 
the uttermost. 

Doubtless all present methods of reaching the masses of the city popu- 
lations, are painfully inadequate. But when we consider the combined 
effect of the city missions and settlements, the many evangelistic and human- 
itarian societies, the Bible women and colporteurs, the great evangelists, 
and even the tracts, there is great progress. 

The work, like that set on foot by Bishop Lightfoot, known as the 
" White Cross League, " is being taken up, but not as it deserves. There is 
great interest in the churches on the subject. The times as compared with 
those of Jonathan Edwards are purer, but we hold aloof from reformers in 
this field. The experience of Anthony Comstock and Mr. Stead, illustrates 
this. Most men do not wish to become targets for the shafts, of a misguided 
conservatism. Unchaste literature is not in decent society as it formerly 
was. Our times can never produce a Smollet. Longfellow and Tennyson 
do not have those impurities, which are reflected in Hyron from the age in 
which he lived. It is true that impurity lurks in the visible church. We 
are at loss to tell how far the counterfeit neutralizes the genuine in church 
life, but when we survey society as a whole, within the circle of the average 
preaching of the Gospel, progress is readily discerned. 

The rise of the moral tone of society as respects crime is also a witness 
to the power of the Church. The impression in some quarters, that crime is 
on on the increase is received from newspapers. The change in the charac- 
ter of the newspapers, sinqe 1850, is not sufficientiy appreciated. Formerly 
the newspaper was a merely local affair. Now we read it to learn what has 
been going on in the whole world during the last twenty-four hours. In 
looking over this broad field, whatever else the newspaper's eye fails to see, 
it is not crime. During the past twenty-five years the publication of crime 
has increased, not crime itself. Murder affords better material for a head- 
line than, the latest beneficence. Good deeds '• do not strive or cry." The 
news-boy " lifts up his voice in the street " about matters which the publish- 
ers find to pay best. The quiet and more powerful forces of society have 
not meanwhile ceased working. 

Allowance must also be made for the fact, that what has been supposed 
to be an increase of crime is often progress in the enforcement of law, or an 
increase in the number of acts which the law recognizes as criminal. Not- 
withstanding the increased vigilance of Great Britain in enforcing law, there 
has been since 1840 a great decrease in the number of convictions for crime. 
From 1840-42 there was one conviction to every seven hundred and thirty- 
two inhabitants. From 1876-78 there was one conviction to two thousand 
and eleven inhabitants. Where official reports show a comparative increase 
in the number of sentences for crime, the explanation is often found in a 
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local change of population and an attending movement making criminal 
what had before gone unnoticed. 

Statistics for the past thirty-five years show a diminution of juvenile 
crime and vagrancy in New York and Brooklyn. From 1860-1880 fifty 
thousand children in these cities, are Reported by Mr. Brace as having been 
" rescued from vice and misery and turned into self supporting and industri- 
ous farmers and housekeepers." They are caught by the lodging house, 
given work to do, and a degree of education and religious training. They 
are then adopted by trustworthy families and enjoy the benefit of good farm 
homes in the old west. It belongs to the list of unappreciated but success- 
ful charities. The second generation of descent from these children will be 
" well born "if not " born again." 

Another line of moral development is seen in the temperance movement 
of the day. Going back for a contrast, we find the " Massachusetts Society 
for the Suppression of Intemperance " reporting a great increase of intem- 
perance from 1790 to 1813. In 1790 it is estimated that two and one-half 
gallons of liquor for each inhabitant, were consumed in the United . States. 
In 1810 the average had increased to four and one half gallons, and in 1823 
to seven and one half. A vigorous reform followed this decline. By 1830 
the amount per capita was only six gallons a year. Still every thirtieth man 
was a confirmed drunkard. . The clergy drank freely. Later beer drinking 
came with the increase of immigration, so that in 1880, the people drank 
nine and three fourths gallons of intoxicants per capita, as against four and 
one tenth gallons per capita in 1850. The consumption of foreign wines and 
and foreign and domestic distilled spirits of all kinds, has steadily declined 
in the United States from seven and one-half gallons per capita in 1823 to 
one and one-half gallons or less. The fight is with the saloon as a corrupter 
of the youth. It is a great gain when a German consents to drink his beer at 
home. Many Christian Germans are already enlisted in the temperance 
work. No one can keep up with the times without taking notes on the rise 
of the temperance tide. 

The liquor traffic has assumed the proportions of a political oligarchy. 
Liquor interests control our great cities. Bribery is common. Politicians 
put their ears to telephones which connect them with saloons. The annual 
drink bill is estimated as not far from nine hundred millions of dollars. The 
internal revenue on distilled and fermented liquors had started on its second 
billion of dollars for the period between 1863 and 1886. This does not in- 
clude the " crooked whisky " which escapes taxation, nor any estimate of the 
use of sulphuric acid, brown sugar and rainwater to adulterate liquors. 

What is the Church doing ? To the Church is due, in a considerable 
measure, the decline in the use of distilled liquors, a gain which began pre- 
vious to the increase of beer-drinking. The women of the land are being 
aroused in greater numbers and to greater purpose. Business men will not 
employ young men addicted to liquors. The prominent labor unions do not 
receive to membership men who drink. Of course few ministers any 
longer imbibe. There is a growing conviction that some system is coming 
out of the failures of the past which will vastly curtail the evils of the traffic. 
Investments have turned more to light liquors. 
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The many reforms of the Church which are carried on simultaneously 
act and react upon each other and increase their power. The general 
progress of the Church is established by a view of ^ all its operations and 
not from any single considerations. The spirit of humanity is abroad on 
many errands, and that in spite of what may seem a waste of moral force. 
It can not be overcome or driven from the field. It hears of need and 
promptly says, " I will come and heal." The slave is freed. Arbitration is 
slowly substituted for war. Education is provided for all classes. The 
very prisons are renovated. Since the work of Howard there has been a 
long line of successful prison reforms. Prisoners have been graded and 
separated. Religious services have been introduced. Schools a^nd libraries 
have been provided. Brutal penalties have been abolished. More worthy 
officers have been chosen. Reformatory methods have to a large extent 
supplanted penal. Much of the work has to be done over with each genera- 
tion, but the great fact is, that permanent advances have been made in 
lessening impurity, crime, intemperance, war, slavery and inhumanity in 
every form. 

The Church is Christianizing society by means of increased and vital 
spirituality. From Luther's to Wesley's time there were few revivals, and 
little spirituality of any type. Wesley and Whitefield were heralds of a 
new spiritual stage and a higher plane of religious life for their own and 
coming times. This spirituality was of many types. The active and 
external, the mystical, the fuUsouled and free, the narrow .and intolerant. 
There were sharp antagonisms between them arising out of the fear of one 
side that the other would miss some of the glory of the character of God. 
These antagonisms were on the surface of the stream. The mention of 
Coleridge, Maurice, Kingsley, Campbell and Robertson suggests the depth 
and volume of the mighty wave which has rolled upon and saturated 
modern life. 

That grade of conscientious intolerance and censoriousness which was 
tolerated in former times among both Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
is now out-grown. We are beginning to raise the standard again. A 
sweeter spirit is in the air. We no longer burn men because they differ 
from us, though some still have the faculty of making others rather uncom- 
fortable in the bodies they are obliged to inhabit. 

The spirituality of the hour does its most effective service in permeat- 
ing secular life, rather than forming a department of life by itself. The 
race, like the individual, has its childhood and gradual unfolding in all the 
phases and relations of its complex development. The spiritual life is the 
bond which binds together the physical, mental, moral, civil and social 
faculties of man. The Church today seeks to gain a broad and intelligent 
spirituality. It harmonizes all economical, natural and external forces. It 
is jealous of none of them. It learns chivalry from the Frank. It wel- 
comes the contribution of Teutonic purity and freedom. It hails with joy 
the virtues of India. Men are seeing the universality of Christianity today 
as never before. The old definitions and illustrations of faith, as antagon- 
istic to reason, no longer obtain in educated communities. Obligatioa 
and abihty are taught as going hand in hand. Christianity as a life is 
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simply right conduct proceeding from right motives, or the facts of a 
thoroughly inductive science put in practice. An unspiritual observer may 
denounce this as " worldliness." He does not see that it is because Christ's 
spirit permeates society to-day in the measure it does, that the contrast 
between the visible Church and the outside world must be less marked. 
Says one ; *' Christianity is happily quite as much in the world as in the 
visible Church. Its leaven, working never so powerfully as now, is in politics, 
literature and Kfe. A great part of piety expended in emotion and profes- 
sion and dogmatic belief has gone into practical action. It passed out by 
the sanctuary into the workshop, is no longer exclusively in the religious 
organ, but in the general organism ; is not seen in the shape of pure leaven, 
but in the lightness and wholesomeness of the loaf." 

We find further expression of the faith of the Church, in its mission- 
ary activities, and Church extension. Following the revivals of 1800 there 
were numerous societies organized. Home and Foreign missionary societies, 
as well as associations for the publication of tracts and the furtherance of 
peace were the most important. New methods of Church work came in 
with the new life. Prayer-meetings became an established feature of the 
Church. Services on other days beside Sunday, became more frequent. 
It is now being proposed and accepted as a word in season, that this 
development be pushed forward. The latent power and destiny of the 
Church demand that it enlarge its facilities for reaching the masses. It is 
the desire of many pastors of the larger churches to increase the pastoral 
force of the churches by multiplying associate pastors. The multiplication 
of schools for the week day, is urged in behalf of certain destitute classes. 
The churches should be planted of tener in the midst of the people who need 
them; churches with doors always open, on week day as well as the 
sabbath. By setting such an example, we shall make the best criticism of 
the sabbath mission, established for sensitive people with poor clothes 
worshiping at a safe distance from the mother church. Moody's church of 
Chicago is a signal illustration of what can be done to renovate a large 
section of a city when the church is planted in the midst of the people and 
kept open on week days. 

If we turn from city missions to foreign, we find that whole island 
nations have become really Christian. Skeptics have no answer to the 
question why do ships sail from the ports of Christendom with millions of 
dollars every year, while no ships are seen to return with interest money or 
laden with the profits of the investment.'* Never before has the increase of 
systematic giving kept pace so nearly with the increase of wealth. It has 
not kept even pace with the growth of wealth, but the nine-tenths is better 
looked after to-day than the one-tenth used to be. 

The growth of the Church has been faster than the growth of the whole 
country in population. In 1800 there was one church member to every 
fourteen and one-half of the population. In 1880 there was one to every 
five, with a corresponding increase in church organization. But it is 
objected that the gains came from the ignorant classes, and that this is 
proved by the decline of religion in colleges. A careful examination of the 
facts will not justify this conclusion. The proportion of professing Chris- 
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tians to the whole number in the colleges of the United States is on the 
increase. In 1830 the proportion was twenty-six percent. In 1880 it was 
fifty per cent. The tendency is to increase this proportion. There has 
been a decline in the number of students entering the ministry. This is not 
the evil it is supposed to be at first thought. The influence of the Church 
in spiritualizing the secular life, has made Christian students feel more than 
formerly, the need of earnest and true men in other callings. If we turn 
from the students to the faculties of the colleges, we find that almost all the 
teachers are Christian men. Sectarianism has declined. Intelligent spirit- 
uality has advanced. Religious feeling is of a higher type than formerly, 
and can reach many stable wills that would have been repulsed by the older 
methods. Many anti-supernaturalists concede that the church is the chief 
source of the moral progress of today. But who shall draw the line between 
the moral and the spiritual? It can not be drawn. They have a common 
cause, the inspiration of Christ. The master motives and achievements of 
the Church are united in Christ. That which is natural can be proved, but 
that which is spiritual must be seen. The beauty of the Christian life like 
the beauty of a flower is before men and they may see its Divinity. Statis- 
tics can not alone prove it. Men know spiritual progress in themselves 
and in the world by the scientific process of spiritual experiment, by making 
use of the faculties and powers by which spiritual truths are received. The 
position given to Christ in Christian consciousness is that of victorious 
leadership. Change one word in the last verse of Longfellow's " Building 
of the Ship." Substitute the word Christ for the word " state," and we have 
a true expression of the faith which has won its way thus far and does not 
fear the end. 

Thou too sail on ! oh ship of Christy 

Sail on ! oh union strong and great. 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 

We know what master made thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast and sail and rope, 

What anvils rang, 

What hammers beat. 

In what a forge and what a heat. 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock. • 

'Tis of the wave and not the rock, 

'Tis but the flapping of the sail, and not a rent made by the gale. 

In spite of rock and tempest's roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on ! nor fear to breast the sea. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, our faith 
triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with Thee, are all with Thee." 
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"We are stronger, and are better, 
Under manhood's sterner reign: 
Still we feel that something sweet 
Followed youth, with flying feet. 
And will never come again." 

— /?. H. Stoddard. 

Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds 
At last he beat his music out, 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me than in half the creeds. 

He fought his doubts and gathered strength. 
He would not make his judgmeht blind. 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them; thus he came at length. 

To find a stronger faith his own; 
And power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light. 

And dwells not in the light alone. 

But in the darkness and the cloud. 
As over Sinai's peak of old, 
While Israel made their gods of gold, 

Although the trumpet blew so loud." 

—Alfred Tennyson. 
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To the angel of the church in Ephesus write ; These things saith He that holdeth the 
seven stars in His right hand, He that walketh in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks: 
I know thy works, and thy toil and thy patience, and that thou canst not bear evil men, and 
didst try them which call themselves apostles, and they are not, and didst find them false; and 
thou hast patience and didst bear for My name's sake, and hast not grown weary. But I have 
this against thee that thou didst leave thy first love. Rev. 2:1-4. 



What is here written for the church in Ephesus, by implication applies 
both to individuals in it, and so far as the conditions are the same, to people 
everywhere. There are natural changes in personality which we may not 
confound with spiritual changes. Youth is the period of enthusiasm and im- 
agination. The " heyday in the blood " is full of vigor and very heavy bur- 
dens happily can not wholly subdue the free fancy and the tendency to play. 
This period in life may be prematurely shortened by care, but under the 
best circumstances personality follows a law of change as well as a law of 
continuity. It is impossible to predict these variations exactly. Some men 
mature earher than others. The class valedictorian not infrequently fails to 
justify the applause of graduation day. Another changes front at the age of 
forty commanding true success. There are in general three great periods 
not to be viewed exclusively as the physical, mental and spiritual periods for 
there is something of each in all. These general terms of body, mind and 
spirit however describe the time order of our development and the inverse 
order of our worth. The youngest child begins its mental education when 
it can see a bright color. The spiritual development begins with filial love, 
and the ability of the child to understand its mother and to carry the idea of 
father and mother up to the great and good being whom the child is told, is 
the parent of all. Nevertheless, speaking generally, the first twenty years of 
life have a large physical element, the second twenty may have a large men- 
tal element and the third twenty may have a large spiritual element. 
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The slowness or rapidity with which these sides of our nature develop 
are not matters of chance but law. The individual problem varies in every 
instance. Speed, adtivity, fineness of organization, balance of faculty and 
health, give color to all the phases of our development. Heredity, education 
and self-culture manifest themselves variously at every stage of our 
advance. 

We learn a great lesson of charity from the complexity and helpless^iess 
of humanity. God would be anything but a father and far from wise or 
good, if he dealt with us by the measure of the same straight line for all, re- 
gardless of the endless grades of power. The soul is a kaleidoscope, and 
every movement of its contents, as affected by birth, surroundings and the 
soul's power of self-direction, gives new and diverse forms of response to 
the light. So that we differ not only from others but from ourselves in 
the unlimited diversity of our experience. We learn not to expect impossi- 
bilities of ourselves or others. It is cant to expect a young girl to have the 
religion of an old man, or to look for the buoyancy of " the boy Jesus, " in 
the aged Zacharias. We cannot demand returns at one period of life which 
belong to another. Tn the same period, age and general condition, an un- 
favorable inheritance is often a relative disparagement or honor according 
as it masters or is itself mastered. We do not require the same of the 
same man at different periods. People are indulgent toward youth. Of a 
man they ask a man's work. It is not always easy to tell what that is, where 
it begins and ends. He is indeed a bold man who knows his neighbor's 
duty. He may. He is quite as likely to be wrong as right. 

After making all fair allowance for the facts thus far mentioned, we 
come to face the fact of our personal responsibility. Our power of choice 
opens or closes the door of welcome to the most important element in our 
surroundings the Spirit of God. God does not force the door or compel 
obedience. The center of the spiritual nature, the soul's choice, makes or 
unmakes God's opportunity of building our character. That love for God 
which is proved by love for man, has not been a steady, constant, deepening 
current with most men. It has been an unsteady, inconstant, shallow 
stream. Men have gained large measure of progress in morality. They 
hate vice and love virtue. They are industrious. They hate hypocrisy. 
On a test, they will make large-hearted sacrifices. They are faithful, 
unweared in labor, diligent in business, nevertheless they have often left 
their first love and are not " fervent in spirit." There were perhaps some 
years ago, long periods when your soul moved on a higher plane and com- 
manded a stronger and nobler tone. Then, as ever, there were single days 
and moods of exaltation due to physical health, but this aside, the grand 
averages of the soul ranged higher in that day of the first love. It stands 
against us, because this is true, even after allowing for the changes 
appointed to every normal development. 

Are not there not many whom this describes ? How did it come to 
pass? Has it occurred to you that, once upon a time, you were accustomed 
to go out and see some poor or afflicted family ? It was a pleasure to carry 
some unostentatious gift, to often kneel in prayer and to leave the Christians 
peace behind you as you came away. Possibly this now is a rare event with 
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you. How was it five, ten, fifteen, twenty years ago ? Was there within you 
a strong desire to bring men to Christ? Did you find, when the pressure of 
other duties relaxed, that the natural drift of your mind was toward your 
fellowmen ? More than that toward some special person did your thought 
run ? As a soul-fisher once you were happy because of your desire to make 
others happy. Christ was your all. Time passed and some idol usurped the 
throne of your heart. The longer it held sway the more difficult was resto- 
ration. 

To realize the conscious smile of God, men must have leisure from 
themselves. Spiritual decadence begins when conscious of a Christian's 
liberty, the soul becomes careless and rests in the pleasure of things in 
themselves right, but wrong as competitors with some higher good. Self- 
indulgence slides subtly into righteous forms of pleasure far removed from 
vulgarity and having due time and place in God's broad Providence. " The 
earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof." " All things are yours and ye 
are Christs and Christ is God's." " Hast thou a broad faith that all things 
are yours?" It is well. A man may nevertheless have more rights than he can 
carry. Like the boy who wished to take out a large handful of filberts from 
the jar and who could take none because he would not release a part of 
those in his hand and return again for more, so we have Christians who 
assert their liberty and propose to exercise it with their thought upon enjoy- 
ment rather than upon benevolence. True spirituality should assert the 
same rights, but boldly stand for the higher right of yielding one's rights to 
promote a higher good. The best way to secure one's rights is to constant- 
ly emphasize one's own duty. The surest way to lose one's rights is con- 
stantly to be fighting for them. 

Some natures are peculiarly sensitive to criticism. They are often too 
proud to admit it. The Ciiristian life went on smoothly till one day the 
tempter said ; " You are a pretty Christian to take part in a prayer meeting 
when you have done this or that wrong." Perhaps the case was worse. The 
tempter possibly said ; " I know this or that sin against you and if you con- 
tinue to speak in religious meetings I will expose you." Here is ample 
cause for decline if the Christian consents to compromise. 

Quite often it is forgotten that spiritual decadence is a slow and insidi- 
ous process. The way in which men trifle with the truth is a case in point. 
One who prevaricates has many plausible excuses. He dabbles in petty 
sophistries. Because the whole truth is not to be spoken at all times and 
because there is a place for prudence, men go further and break down the 
soul of honor itself. They yield to what should have been boldly withstood. 
The razor-edge of conscience has been used to cut harder and harder sub- 
stances till at last it is ruined. Pride and vanity, the twin mischief makers, 
both say ; " don't make a fool of yourself, don't stand in your own light, only 
yield this time and save yourself from being a laughing stock." The man 
has reached a summit and now takes a down grade. Who knows how long 
and terrible will be the process of retracing his journey. 

After one has fallen from grace and walked in the shadows, still attend- 
ing to all the forms of his old religious life, discontented with himself, his 
mind often gropes for some explanation which will at once flatter the inven- 
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tor, and chastise some imaginary offender. Worship is substituted for love 
and the gift is not withheld from the altar in the interest of reconciliation. 
A spirit of criticism takes root. Everything is wrong. The air is charged 
with an electricity which does not seem under control. The wrong is sought 
not within, but without, not in self but invariably in the other man. Prob- 
ably some one person is sought for as the scape-goat of condemnation. The 
soul goes farther and farther from the first love as it wanders in such a 
search. 

Another mode of spiritual decline is found when the soul consents to 
substitute conditional for unconditional love, the Jewish law of justice for 
the Christian law of love. Go back to some hour which marked an epoch 
in your religious history. You were under conviction that your life was not 
the right sort of life for you to lead. You felt sorry for your transgressions 
and would do anything to wipe them out again and start anew. A sincere 
feeling of penitence for blots upon your record was your predominant mood. 
You felt that though the past was irreparable, yet there was power and par- 
don and grace in God to take you as a sinner and by patience, inspiration 
and love for you to reinforce the higher nature, weaken the power of the 
lower and finally establish the character which is never to fail. You gave 
yourself to God. All went well till one day you met a fellow sinner who 
heaped abuse upon you. Up to this moment you had been fairly successful 
in the confidence which rests on God's unconditional love toward you. It 
was your hope and boast. But now is the parting of the ways. This man 
who has injured you, you wish to punish. He must have the same in kind 
and degree from you which you received not from God but from him. How 
are the mighty fallen ! A glimpse of love and fifty years of justice. What 
such a man calls his conscience leaves him at the grave as hard as his un- 
hewn granite headstone. " He hated a liar, but he lost his first love. He 
was a good Jew, but a poor Christian " should be written over his dust. 

A man abides in grace, and grace abides in him, as long as he extends 
to his brother what he sees himself to need and get from God. " The 
mercy of God endure th forever " because He never fails to obey all law. 
He is the law personified. He is happy under the law of sacrifice to make 
His creatures happy. He knows no first love. He is Himself the first and 
the last the unconditioned and unconditional love. 

But let a man, who has tasted the grace of God, retrace his steps and 
give to his neighbor not what is best for him, but what the neighbor 
deserves, let him begin measure for measure and payment in kind and quan- 
tity, word for word, blow for blow and where does he stand. He has re- 
turned to his native forest and lair. He growls and fights as the wolf. He 
claims his own original and demonstrates his descent. Are there not plenty 
of people in the world to-day whose behavior is such that if you were to 
choose between them and the anthropoid ape for ancestry, you would grate- 
fully choose the latter. The alternative is not yet given the opponent of 
evolution to laugh out of court our animal descent, because Darwin's theory 
remains to be established. We are however far beyond the stage of hypo- 
thesis as regards the physical descent of man from the animal kingdom. 
There is left in man the manifold proof of his animal origin. 
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When the spiritual nature following the judgment and the judgment fol- 
lowing perception completed the strong chain binding us to the personal 
origin of mind and life, we may never know. Some of our scientific friends 
go farther and say we may never hope to know. The spiritual phenomena 
of daily life, the tests of experience are ours. Allow for heavy tasks, for 
youth, for moods, for circumstances beyond our control, and then ask your- 
self if there was ever a time when you were happier, more useful, so success- 
ful, so spontaneous in cheer and courageous in work as when your first love 
was your Master and no prudential parsimony had hedged you round. O 
how often if you had the wings of a dove could you fly away and rest in a 
new start in life ! When did you derive so much benefit from the Bible, 
from social and evangelistic meetings, from the Church, from Christian fel- 
lowship and work? 

This is not the mood of one who is always talking about " the good old 
times." There are those whose golden age is ever an age of the past. Their 
eyes ^re turned backward. We are now concerned only with those whose 
intellectual equipment may even be the best. They know all that can be 
reasonably expected of people with great opportunities, but they have neg- 
lected their spiritual development. " Because iniquity abounds " they have 
yielded to their surroundings and " waxed cold." They have many good 
qualities and highly desirable and commendable attainments, but they have 
left their first love. They suffer. The community suffers all the more be- 
cause their very virtues make their failures bad examples to youth. They 
are perhaps not moral but they may be spiritual hindrances. 

Some awakened to the necessity of change may begin in the wrong way to 
correct error. One says ; " let us have a sound faith." By this is meant ; 
'' let us go about and tie the bark on the tree of life, which the sap within is 
forcing off." Their logic is as follows ; " outgrown ideas belonged to the 
past, our first love belonged to the past, therefore the former were the cause 
of the latter. Make the doctrinal tests more stringent. The difficulty is a 
head difficulty." Another voice is confident that our methods of church 
work are wrong. A church, without an institutional plant, is told that the 
first thing it needs is a more modern equipment for advanced work. A 
church, with one, is told that they would do better to go back from an every 
day church, with its doors open all the time, to a once a week church. No ! 
the first love will come back to us by no change of methods. All these so 
far as they represent sacrifice for the Kingdom are evidences that the love 
still lingers. All good work will help it. When we give to the six benevo- 
lent societies of our order we get more than we give. Advance is needed on 
all lines of indirect benevolence in sending and supporting where we can not 
be in person. The idea of the associate pastorate is becoming more popu- 
lar and necessary. It is not an experiment. It has been tried in thousands 
of churches and with most happy results. 

The question however of regaining the first love is not a question of doc- 
trine or of methods. It is a personal question. It will take the man into 
his closet and close the door and open his soul to the Father. It will lead 
him forth again to the open rewards of a spirit whose ransom has been one 
of the heart. The idols are broken. False ambitions are laid upon the 
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altar. Selfish fears are sacrificed. Consecration is made. The distractions 
of a double mind fall away and they leave the spirit strong for life's duty. 
The soul sings a new song. The first love has returned. We toil and spin 
but the labor does itself. Love's work is easy. Love's burden is light. 
Love turns drudgery into joy. Greetings are trifles, but they tell whether 
thought is upon the immediate passing, practical fact. Preoccupation and 
concern with large interests, may palliate but can not excuse absent minded- 
ness. The common courtesies are not to be despised. Christian courtesy 
is not too common. Not as the world giveth, gives the Christian his desire 
for the best a soul can receive. His ** goodbye " is God be with you. His 
life may be criticised, in its form, as unwise or wise, but his influence is 
found in the love which is back of the deed, behind the word, before the 
thought, beneath the feeling, the first love of the soul, earth's greatest 
joy, " Heaven's first welcome." 
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"Father ! Thy wonders do not sing^ly stand, 

Nor far removed where feet have seldom strayed; 
Around us ever lies the enchanted land. 
In marvels rich to Thine own sons displayed. 

In findings Thee are all things round us found; 

In losing Thee are all things lost beside; 
Ears have we, but in vain sweet voices sound. 

And to our eyes the vision is denied. 

Open our eyes, that we that world may see ! 

Open our ears that we Thy voice may hear. 
And in the spirit land may ever be. 

And feel Thy presence with us, always near." 

— Jones Very. 
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PRAYER AND THE PRAYER MEETING. 



Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting. Matt. 17:2 



To make the most of the prayer-meeting is the greatest single under- 
taking in the life of a church which proposes to develop and express 
both morality and spirituality. The reasons are complex and many, 
though not beyond direct control. 

The conditions must be exceedingly peculiar, if pastor and people 
can not make the prayer-meeting a success. Every congregation con- 
tains good men and women who are not of much value in the prayer- 
meeting, but patience and time will often disclose gifts in them which 
they themselves have not known. 

What is a successful prayer-meeting? One says "I am sure we have 

just as good a prayer-meeting as the church in B . They succeed no 

better than we do, if quite as well. I attended their prayer-meeting this 
summer, just to see how they did it, and there they all sat like so many 
bumps on logs. I confess our folks want the minister to peel all the 
apples they eat and hand them the pieces in convenient mouthfuls and 
watch them closely so that he has another piece to hand them as soon as 
the last one is being swallowed, but this church went one better than 
ours, they expected their minister to scrape each apple and put the soft 
pulp in their mouths on the end of a silver case-knife." 

"But is there not a real ground for making the relation of the minis- 
ter to the prayer-meeting quite important?" Yes. No matter how 
tough the problem may be, by diligence and devotion, looking over four 
or five years, there ought to be the beginnings of success. The minister 
should keep at it and charge himself with the duty of making the meet- 
ing succeed. One by one, will be gathered about him, in spite of re- 
movals by death and change of residence, those who love both the breth- 
ren and God and find some way to make it known in the prayer-meeting. 
Probably if the prayer-meeting does not get life in the course of five to 
ten years the fault is so largely that of the pastor, that not having struck 
oil in that period, the church needs to change the gimlet, and get a new 
shepherd. 

What is the prayer-meeting for? 
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When did it originate? 

What is its normal center and genius? 

The church prayer-meeting is the point where the desires, the ideals, 
the experiences, the aspirations and encouragements of the church cen- 
ter for a few minutes once a week. It sustains the same relation to the 
Christian life that the clearing house does to banking. This is an insti- 
tution for making exchanges and settling balances. The spiritual life of 
the Church is disturbed just in proportion as there is any failure to make 
these exchanges and settle these balances. It is also au injury to the in- 
dividual because the Church is made up of individuals. Banking can be 
carried on without a clearing house. Some churches such as the Roman 
and Episcopal have not fully developed the prayer-meeting. The Con- 
gregational, Methodist, Presbyterian, and nearly all others endeavor to 
develop spirituality in circles for prayer. 

Circles of Christians, gathering for prayer, praise, conference and 
service, have their origin about the person of our Lord Himself. 

The prayer-meeting, as a regular, weekly meeting of the church, ad- 
vancing from an occasional spontaneous • and more or less accidental 
gathering, to one announced each Sabbath and provided with a printed 
topic, texts of Scripture and other more or less prearranged matters, be- 
longs to this nineteenth century. 

It came as one of the results of the great spiritual awakening with 
which the century began and which resulted in the organization of a 
large number of missionary and philanthropic societies which have made 
illustrious the last one hundred years of the world's career. 

Here we find those general tendencies which make the prayer-meet- 
ing everywhere a difficult thing to sustain for each of its weekly sessions, 
year after year, fresh, varied and inspiring. It attempts to unite the 
spontaneous and the free with tha regular and institutional. The latter 
overlays the easy home feeling. People depend on the institution with 
its head the pastor, on the organ and organist and on the larynx and 
vocal organs of a few known singers. The pastor (the Lord forgive him) 
yields to the environment and announces **the usual prayer-meeting," 
which most of the people inwardly and at once resolve not to attend. 

Young people's prayer-meetings are a very important institution. 
The youth meet the same difficulties met by their elders. They over- 
come them with greater ease. This appears in two ways. First, the 
period of youth brings with it more spring and elasticity of nature. 
Again the ''Endeavor pledge" puts into the organization itself a com- 
pact to take some part aside from singing in each meeting. They also 
promise to attend the church prayer-meeting. So far as they do not, the 
fault lies not only with them, but also with the older members. We 
have it in own duty to make this meeting so much better that they will 
wish to come. 

It is not my design to teach that we should not improve our organi- 
zation in all possible ways. I am not at all sure that it would not be 
well for all the older Christians to pledge to take some part aside from 
singing in every meeting. But of this I am very sure that we decline 
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rapidly just as soon as we lean on the organization, or the pastor, or any 
thing or person save Christ. Christ is power because He is life. I/ife 
precedes and pfermeates natural organization. Life is what we need. 

I do not forget that our physical condition is often a check to spon- 
taneity. We are all of us hard workers either with hand or brain. We 
are tired at night. Special perplexities come in to depress our spirits 
and lower our tone. Our bodies are temples of the Holy Spirit, but the 
materials shine brighter in the morning sun than under the weary stars. 
God "knoweth our frame" and "remembereth that we are dust." We 
make generous allowances for invalids and for the feeble-minded yet 
have left a very wide margin for improving the mid-week service. 

If the emphasis of preaching and the right of extempore prayer is 
lessening in the various churches of the land, the news has been delayed. 
But exactly the same temptation to formalism and professionalism and 
organization curses the churches which have called themselves "^evan- 
gelical" as attends the steps of the hierarchical bodies. The prayer, 
meeting can become as formal and as stiff as the service conducted in 
Latin or by the aid of the Book of Common Prayer. The pot and kettle 
are blackened by the same fire of formalism and in the same ecclesiasti- 
cal kitchen of dependence on some visible substitute for the living 
Christ. Nevertheless let us keep the prayer-meeting, careful that it 
does not keep us as fossils are kept. To make the most of the prayer- 
meeting we are to assert our mastery of it. It must awake from the de- 
cency, order and silence which it has in common with the cemetery and 
respond as nature to the sunlight, affording that variety and genuineness 
which draws men to the Christian life. 

The republican spirit, which believes in presidents and pastors rather 
than kings and bishops, the democratic idea of believing in every man 
and building a government and a nation by the people rather than by the 
few and for the few, is an idea which has come to stay. This is the 
normative idea to which both the church and state are bound to con- 
form. Every phase of national life will receive direction and develop- 
ment from our common brotherhood. Not only has every man a right 
to worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience, but he 
has a right to an intelligent conscience. Finally he has the right to join 
with others who serve the same Father. Being directly taught of God, 
led by the same Shepherd, healed by the same Divine physician, in- 
structed by the same great Teacher, delivered from the power of sins and 
confirmed in the ways of righteousness, such become the stewards of 
consolation and courage. The prayer-meeting is that phase of the life of 
the church where we meet on the common and high level of brother- 
hood, to worship God in thanksgiving for past and present mercies, to 
receive from Him those blessings which He may directly impart, to gain 
from Him that grace which He has to bestow through the dealings of 
His spirit in the daily lives of His people. These daily channels of our 
ordinary life are sacred to the methods and habit of the Deity. No 
longer on some high hill, over a long and painful pilgrimage, in some 
secret place monopolized by the wise and prudent is there an unknown 
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Specific for the world's cure. Any member of the great human family 
can go to God from the altar of his own fireside, and from his own heart. 
How much more is that church to be congratulated, which receives what 
God has been teaching everyone, than to only get what God has taught 
one. How much more effective are God's dealings with the people in 
civil affairs, since we have found out that God has no special love for 
kings and courts. 

If the social prayer-meeting is spiritually representative, if the mould 
of organization is really filled with the molten metal of the week's dig- 
ging, what substantial results should be expected. This can not be 
accomplished by the pastor. It is an absurdity to suppose it. No 
matter what his genius or how attractive his lectures. There is the 
lecture and there is the prayer-meeting. They occupy different fields. 
One can no more do the work of the other than vinegar can do the work 
of sugar. It would be impudence in the pastor to retreat from the broad 
ground of the prayer-meeting and substitute a lectureship. 

One says, "I would rather hear some one speak who has prepared him- 
self to speak on the subject." That may be, if our first aim were techni- 
cal instruction. The pastor, also, too, has his part. Plenty of time falls 
to him in spite of all. The primary aim is not to spread out knowledge. 
It is to gather inspiration to use knowledge. The grand object is the 
strengthening of faith, the warming of the affections, the girding of the 
will. It is quite true that the pastor's special studies qualify him for ex- 
position of Scripture or for answering some intricate questions. The 
mistake of many laymen comes just here. They think that the minister 
is setting them an example, that when they speak, they too must make 
an address, they must expound some passage. This is just what the lay- 
man should not do. It is not in his line. What then is his field of re- 
mark? It is the wide field of human life. It is the recovery of practical 
affairs to their touch with Christ. The fact now appears that there is 
the widest of fields in the life of laymen where their regular occupation 
takes them. 

To prepare for the prayer-meeting they do not need to borrow books 
from the minister's shelves. They have a library in the mill and store. 
Their books are living volumes. There is no preparation for the meet- 
ing like business done for God. Any Christian is preparing all the time. 
He "prays without ceasing." Spiritual preparation does not require 
very much solitude. If God is a man's best friend, all the day carries 
the theme as the rendering of one sweet song. You who would make 
other preparation than a spiritual one for the meeting are setting up a 
wrong standard. What we need is not the burning of midnight oil, but 
the use of eyes and ears in daily life, the practice of love and the mo- 
mentary welcome of God. If God to you is an august being, you will 
rarely pray. Your thoughts will fly from rather than toward Him. If 
God is one who draws you, attracts your leisure moments and crowds in- 
to the crevices of our time as steadily and naturally as air into a vac- 
uum prayer will be our "vital breath and native air." 

To say that we have no time to prepare for the prayer-meeting is the 
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same as saying that we have no time to live a Christian life. Philosophi- 
cally we are always at the meeting in spirit, if we are living up to our 
privilege. Practically we are absent from the meeting, even when 
bodily there, if we are not in communion with God. The prayer-meet- 
ing is not a museum where we are to secure variety, by the introduction 
of new and startling phases of life. But no show or play, can be half as 
enjoyable as the earnest, reverent, hearty, hopeful prayer-meeting. It is 
the guage show^ing steam pressure, and there are too many of us econo- 
mizing fuel and the fuel we put in so rarely that the fire goes out and we 
prefer to go without steam rather than trouble to rekindle the blaze. 
The results are spiritual rheumatism, consumption, jaundice and lock- 
jaw. We turn the mental education of our children over to the day 
school teacher, their spiritual education over to the Sunday school 
teacher, abolish the family altar, allow no religious motives to mingle 
with our secular lives, and then expect the minister to preach us all into 
Heaven, by the time that is left over after the weekly sacred concert by 
the choir and we never once think of the prayer-meeting. Protestants 
can give good reasons for abandoning penance, but they do not so easily 
escape its practice. How many attend prayer-meeting in the same spirit 
which led Luther to go up a famous staircase on his knees? It is a great 
grind, but duty. We will down our feelings, and go to meeting, pass in 
without speaking to anyone, sit up straight and stiff, look solemn, sing, 
listen to a chapter, sing again, then see a prayer extracted by the pastor's 
forceps from somebody, then endure a pause, sacred to the name of 
death and stupidity, then another prayer with many and long roots, then 
after some one rises to exhort (the devil in poor disguise) we all file out 
and call that religion. Credit is piled high for attending such a meet- 
ing even if one does not make it better or worse with his mouth. 

A member of this church, attending a prayer-meeting in another 
town during the summer, reports that when they came to a pause the 
pastor introduced a short prayer thanking the Lord for the power of 
silence, which he himself had thu§ made haste to break. The quick 
neutralizing common sense of one of the sisters led her to follow with 
another prayer before the echo of the pastor's voice had died. Her 
intuition informed her that pauses are ninety-nine times out of one 
hundred confessions of spiritual barrenness. 

The secret of a successful prayer-meeting lies in being at home in 
prayer and at home among those who pray. Not that we should use 
many words, but that we are in our habitual element. The feeling of 
awe which we lack on other occasions, here oppresses the more ordinary 
social feelings. Instead of the filial and free spirit which lives with God 
mastering the live-long day, the habitual secularities rise like the tides 
and overflow the hour for prayer. There is no fate in this. Forewarn- 
ing and determination to overcome will in this as in other things have 
large reward. "This kind" requires all the love, the tact, the patience, 
the study, the consecration which can be brought together. "This kind 
goeth not forth but by prayer and fasting." 

First by "prayer." God must be a loved companion. Reverent 
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familiarity is the ideal tone. Familiarity breeds contempt only when 
contemptible persons are concerned. If we do not feel at home in the 
realm of faith it is not God's fault. He who made the sense of beauty in 
us, has called us to open our imagination that He may teach us that all 
we know of beauty is only a hint of His real nature. All blending of 
colors, excellence of form, sweet melodies, the heroic deeds of history, 
the noble characters of mankind, the supreme personality of Jesus, are 
voices of the invisible God inviting us to familiar personal identification 
of our interests with His and with those of humanity. The soul, if it is 
normal and natural, if it is true to itself, to the original and everlasting 
constitution of things found in the ideal God, the real God of our fathers 
and mothers, must learn to walk with God, talk with God, live with God, 
love God and the Godlike, and see in every man the image of God. This 
comes by prayer. 

Again we are to find that our problem is solved by ''fasting." By 
this is not meant abstention from food unless one be a glutton. When 
one has taken his stand firmly on the ground of loyalty to God and a 
real love for God and his thoughts gain readiness of rising to Him and 
come to have the habit of ascent, the next question is one of casuistry, 
What can I carry? What is expedient? The question will be one of no 
felt sacrifice, in proportion as the life is hidden in the love of God. 

We must know how to say "No." ^ One will say "No" here and an- 
other there, and none shall judge him save One, nevertheless the restrict- 
ive, fasting process must come into every life. The Christian Home is 
the rarest flower of Christianity. When we go to church on Sunday 
night, to the Fortnightly Club on Monday night, to the Assembly dance 
and the Young People's meeting on Tuesday night, and the Ladies' Aid 
supper, the Foreign Missionary supper on Wednesday night, the church 
prayer-meeting on Thursday night, the card party on Friday night and 
the King's Daughters supper, the Grand Army Post on Saturday night, 
not to mention the clubs and the one thousand irregular things, there is 
great propriety in calling for a fast in the interest of both the horns and 
the church. 

There are few greater physical blessings to Adams than the Hoosac 
river. Year after year, through drouth and long summer it carrys away 
disease, cleansing by a blessing from the hills all the valley below. 

There is a greater stream than the Hoosac which also rises in the 
hills. It flows with fuller banks and moves with strong current into the 
great open sea of eternity. It is the "river of the Water of Life clear as 
crystal and flowing out of the throne of God and the Lamb," "On either 
side" is "there the tree of life, which bears twelve manner of fruits, and 
yieldeth her fruit every month and the leaves of the tree "are for the 
healing of the nations." This is the ideal for the prayer-meeting in 
parable. Give us the motor power of Heaven and we shall not only turn 
a few spindles and clank a few looms, but we shall learn the secret of 
a happy life with its automatic machinery. The sound of the loom will 
become music. The power from the hills will be power let down from 
Heaven, not that which we ourselves pump up with pain and struggle. 
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•• We propose to take g^round on the universal reality, the indestructible religious 
nature, which i» as much a part of creation as the globe itself and its physical 
properties, and far more important." — Henry Ward Beecher. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 



But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three, and the greatest of these is love. I 
Cor. xiu: 13. R. V. 



The Plymouth Church of Brooklyn lately reached a climax in a 
series of celebrations. The gathering of a few gentlemen on the eighth 
of May 1847, at a private house, to purchase church property; the 
preaching of his first sermon in Brooklyn one week later, by an untried 
youth from the wilderness; the organization a month afterward of the 
most phenomenal church of modern times; the call extended to Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher the following day, the beginning of his work in 
October and his installation on the eleventh day of November of the 
same year; are events more than worthy of the attention they have re- 
ceived in the **city of churches," from the American press and pul- 
pit. 

Unlike most anniversaries, this occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Mr. Beecher's installation, was not one of glorification for the past, 
but of courage for the future. In the presentation of **The Theology 
for Today" by Dr. Gordon, "The Social Problems of the Future" by 
Dr. Gladden, "The Church of the Future" by Dr. Tucker, and a very 
happy impromptu address by Dr. Berry, our attention was taken away 
from praise due the church, to that which was more acceptable to her 
and to her pastors. All the speakers would disclaim any endeavor to 
say a new thing, but new emphasis was strongly laid upon timely 
truths. The exercises lasted two and one half hours with undiminished 
interest. The house was filled in spite of a continuous downpour of 
rain which lasted a large part of the day and night. 

Let us try to see how much we can see of Mr. Beecher in thirty 
minutes. This great man was excelled in single things by many, but he 
excelled the many in the combination of single things. He was an 
editor, a reformer, a lecturer, statesman and preacher. More than any 
other man doubtless he was a typical American. Mr. Beecher was born 
thirteen years after the death of the eighteenth century and died 
thirteen years before the birth of the twentieth. Better than any other 
man he represents this supreme century cycle. He grew with its 
growth, mourned with its sorrows and conquered in its battles. Mr. 
Beecher owes his power and position to more things than can be 
dreamed of in our philosophy, or by one living in this centur};. The 
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biographer who proves equal to his work, must have a special genius for 
the work, and must stand at sufficient distance, from this century, to get 
a just peilipective. If however we do not try to gather the inspiration of 
such lives for each generation, millions of youth will lose the mighty 
measures of influence which should come to them from such men. 
Some writers, on Mr. Beecher, manifCvStly struggle with two ideas. On 
the one hand, they desire to give honest recognition to his all sided hu- 
manity. On the other, they fear that if they tell the truth, that they 
will seem to idolize him. They finally follow the example of the fly on 
the pillar of the Parthenon, and attempt to criticise the architecture, 
promising the reader that a hundred years from now, some one who 
is sufficiently distant from this generation to have nothing to gain 
or lose, will offer the tribute which is due. The following does not 
profess to be a criticism, but an honest testimony concerning one who 
taught me to love God and man. 

First and foremost, Mr. Beecher was a Christian. He lived right 
and taught right living. He was the victim of a great conspiracy, but 
he lived it down, and saw it buried. Even men who differ from him in 
their theological views, or who from partisan motives were last to join 
the multitude of those who delight in his vindication, bear witness to 
his sterling manhood. There were men who liked to believe that Jesus 
Christ was a * 'wine-bibber and a friend of publicans and sinners.'* 
Because of the fact that Simon the Pharisee did not like (Christ's preach- 
ing, he sneered at his noble guest. When at last a conspiracy was 
formed against Christ, it was successful. The jury agreed. The sen- 
tence was executed. 

I see one great evidence of the manliness of Mr. Beecher, in that he, 
like Paul, was able to ''glory in tribulation." To him to be a man, was 
to be a Christian, and to be a Christian was to go to school to Christ, to 
attain the qualities which glorify the "Name above every name." He 
rejoiced that he was "counted worthy to suffer." He said. If the Lord 
wills, that I carry this burden of scandal, who am I that I should be 
greater than my Lord ? 

The sermons of the seventies and eighties surpassed the great ser- 
mons of the sixties. In them there is a deeper faith, a calmer assurance, 
a more terse, direct and effective eloquence. No one can thoroughly 
study his life, and the products of his spiritual insight, without discov- 
ering a deepening stream in his personality. He was the most earnest of 
broad minded prophets. Towering above all other qualities, was his 
faith in Jesus Christ as revealing the heart of God. This to him was the 
centre about which everything else pulsated and triumphed. He saw 
God in Christ as both eternal love and eternal presence. 

Love, as Mr. Beecher understood it, was not a weak emotional 
sentiment, or "mush of magnanimity." It was comprehensive of all 
requisite for the welfare of sentient life. It was inclusive of all needful 
to manly symmetr3^ It was exclusive of all weakness. Above all, 
it was sacrifice for, and in proportion to, the need and sinfulness of men. 
Like thousands of others, he had come up, with his happy, overflowing 
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joy of youth against the hard and legal system of Calvin. In this colli- 
sion Calvinism fell. The character of God was declared inconsistent 
with the arbitrary doctrine of election to heaven and hell. He found his 
own release from bondage by reading the Gospel of John at a single 
sitting. Somewhere in his writings there is a statement of his experience 
at this time. The discovery of the true interpretation of the mind of 
Christ came with the power of a vision. It was the vision of one who 
loved the open air rather than the cell. He felt himself in a new world. 
The most common objects were transformed. He was scarcely conscious 
of touching the ground in the joy of his new enthusiasm. He had 
at last come to see that God does not wait for men to repent in order to 
love them. He yearns in advance to reclaim and deliver. In proportion 
to need, and be^au^e of sin, he goe? out to meet the prodigal, setting no 
limit to his search. He never closed the door of hope in the face of any 
man. The lost coin, the lost sheep and the lost son, were hopelessly 
lost only to those who "murmured" at the Gospel spirit, who were 
angry, not only because he went out to search for the pl-odigal, but be- 
cause he gloried in seeking and finding. As a result of this many an 
"elder brother" "was angry and would not go in." It may be said by 
some that Mr. Beecher did often enough go out to entreat the elder 
brother, and to assure him, that there was plenty of room at the feast, 
and that a part of the inheritance was still his. It may be thought that 
he took too great liberties with the theologians of the old school. This 
will not appear true if he is tried by his sermons and articles as they 
were reported by Mr: Ellin wood and others authorized to report them. 
He was often judged unfairly in the star chamber with garbled news- 
paper extracts as witnesses. Once in a great while Mr. Beecher would 
make a futile protest against these false-witnessess, but ultimately ap- 
pealed to the higher court of a just posterity. 

Pardon a personal incident. As a theological student, I found my- 
self in the bondage of such as seek peace by perfect obedience instead of 
grace. One of Mr. Beecher's strong sermons on the love of God came 
into my hands, and changed my entire life. Soon after I heard him 
preach a sermon in the Copper region at Hancock, Michigan, on "The 
Fruit of the Spirit." How the Spirit used his words that day ! 

"Love is king. It is God. It is in man the principle which prompts 
him to do his neighbor good." 

Every simple Saxon w*ord fell with power mightier than the giant 
hammers used to break the copper roek in the hills about him. Whether 
I was in or out of the body is of no concern. At this time I discovered a 
letter written by Mr. Beecher in 1878 to Mr. Morrison of the Presbyterian 
Weekly, and carefully filed it for future use. In 1882 Mr. Beecher came 
to Oberlin to lecture for the second time in a period of several years. 
I had received some trivial persecution for my championship of Mr. 
Beecher in rhetoricals. The lecture was delivered in the Second Congre- 
gational Church, where the late Dr. Kincaid was pastor, and who was the 
only one found, on Mr. Beecher's previous visit, to open the lecture with 
prayer. Five hundred copies of the letter, mentioned above, had been 
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somehow printed and were distributed free in the vestibule or Gentile 
Court of the temple as the good people passed out with happy thoughts 
on "The Moral Uses of Beauty and Luxury." I reprint the poster in the 
form in which it appeared. 

* * MISREPRKSENTATIONS REFUTED. 

Rev. Geo. Morrison, editor of the Presbyterian Weekly, Baltimore, 
Md., a friend of Mr. Beecher's, lately sent him a number of cuttings 
from newspapers, in which Mr. Beecher was said to have gone over to 
"infidelity," "atheism," etc., and asked Mr. Beecher to write him a 
letter as to these charges. The following is the reply of Mr. Beecher: 

Major Pond. 

My Dear Mr. Morrison: — It is inconceivable to me how rational 
men should allow themselves to be excited by the periodical misreports 
of the reporters, and the Associated Press reports based upon them, in 
regard to my sentiments. Week after week mj^ sermoms are reported in 
full, by Mr. BllJnwood, and printed in the Christian Union of New York, 
and no man need be at a 'loss to know my religious sentiments. For 
twenty-five years, in newspapers, in printed volumes, as well as from 
the pulpit, I have preached and printed, in every conceivable form, the 
truth of inspiration of the sacred Scripture, the existence and Govern- 
ment of God, the doctrines of the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ as verj^ 
God, the Universal Sinfulness of man, the Atonement of Christ, the 
doctrine of a Change of Heart, the efficacious influence of the Holy 
Spirit in Regeneration, and the doctrine of Retribution, both here and 
hereafter. 

It is true that the question of the nature of suffering, the object 
of penalty and the question of its duration, I have discussed with such 
light as I had, denying that all the light had yet broken out of Holy 
Scripture, on various points that it contained. 

The charges of atheism, infidelity, universalism, theism, are made 
by men who know nothing, and who take no pains to know anything. 
"Eyes have they," etc. My working sympathies go with the Evangelical 
Orthodox minister. But I refuse to be held to consistency with any 
dogmatic system of the past. I am with Calvin and against Calvin; I am 
with Arminius and against Arminius; I am with Episcopacy and against 
Episcopacy; I am with the Roman Church and against it, — my object be- 
ing, not to build or defend any system of THEOi^OGYor government, but 
to bring men near to God, and build them up in holiness of life. 

Henry Ward Beecher." 

One who appreciates Paul's poem, in the thirteenth of I. Corinthians, 
likes to believe in men. He well claims our attention who began with 
love, but added eloquence, knowledge, prophesy, faith, philanthropy 
and zeal. He was thus preeminently a preacher both in life and native 
eloquence. He is a great object lesson to our overdone New England 
silence in conversation and social religious meetings. He felt the 
urgency of the apostolic word, "Follow after love and desire spiritual 
gifts, but rather that he may prophesy.'' He made every talent tell. 
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He was a born leader and mover of men. He knew his message. He 
knew the people. He knew himself. He delighted to set some task 
and to overcome the difficulties involved. This appears early. When a 
student at Amherst, he was invited to deliver an address in Brattleboro, 
Vermont. He walked from Amherst to Brattleboro and back, received 
ten dollars and bought Burke's works to the astonishment of the book- 
dealer. 

His intellectual penetration was keen. He would agree with 
Socrates that temperance is quickness rather than mere quietness. This 
when applied to moral truth made Isaiah. Beecher's intuition included 
a genius for spiritual ideas, but it was quick to discern at all times. 
He used his eyes and ears to grasp the whole of a thing, to observe de- 
tail. He could describe, illustrate and fascinate not simply by remem- 
bering what he had seen, but by creating what he had never seen. 

I said that he knew his audience. He knew man better than men, 
but he knew even men, better than his critics. Having in common with 
John Calvin a belief in the ultimate triumph of the thrill of God, he 
sprang over a detailed examination of much depravity, to the sure goal 
of the cross conquered World. It was because he knew certain men, 
that he withdrew from their business association and incurred their 
wrath. It was because he knew the ramifications of the mind too well, 
that he hesitated to precipitate its terrible out-pouring on all that was 
pure. It would be too much to expect that a former confederate officer 
employed. by the prosecution would make any confession. It is memor- 
able that Mr. Beach, the leading prosecutor, declared himself one of a 
''pack of hounds trying to tear down a noble lion." 

Whether it is imagination, or humor, emotion or enthusiasm, pro- 
found conviction or the ever ready common sense, what Mr. Beecher 
called the ''only practical soul center" of "love," mastered ever power. 
He was not merely negative, as some have said. There was never a 
better instance of the positive. He showed what a great mind can do 
when it concentrates itself under the sweep of a master passion. When 
others were distracted, running to and fro amid the discoveries of the 
day, bewildered by the wealth of materials, he had the power to grasp 
these materials in a gigantic practical synthesis and direct them for the 
development of men. He laid on the altar, not without a struggle 
which told how he wanted to enter into literary life, great temptations in 
the form of an angel of light. He went into the wilderness with 
poverty for his portion. He felt the dreariness of doubt. He labored 
in the country and in the city: He knew financial distress, and finally 
what it was to have "almost enough," but from first to last there is no 
evidence to showthat he was an iconoclast or a disgrace to his "mother's 
God." No wonder that he had the power to make all streams flow toward 
the pulpit. To live was to preach and to preach was to live. 

His statesmanship, is seen in his relation to the slavery question, his 
Star Papers, his correspondence with the leaders of the government and 
chiefly the averting of the war spirit in England, by addresses in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh and London. Here appeared 
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unsurpassed oratorical power, found also in the pulpit, but distinctively 
for the subject in hand appeared also, the acumen and reserve, the an- 
alysis of causes, the statement of economic, philosophic and moral 
aspects of the slavery question and its relation to the Union. 

Mr. Beecher had a lecture, which he never repeated, but which, 
always had the same title, '*The Reign of the Common People.'* Into- 
the mould of each new occasion he poured and flashed with the illumi- 
nation of his myriad moods. He felt that the stars in their courses 
moved for man. Recreated "diamond pointed sceptres" for the hands- 
of the people. Whether he was janitor or revival pastor, policeman in 
Cincinnati or editor of a metropolitan paper, author, lecturer, horticul- 
turist, art student, chaplain or stump speaker; all this amazing variety 
gave prompt and unvarying tribute to the service of his fellow-men. The 
unity, concentration and accomplishment of his life are found in his 
God inspired love for the whole race. He believed in the church that 
was entering the Kingdom of Heaven, in the Christian democracy which, 
is the final result of a Divine evolution. 

The happiest moments of his life were spent in self-sacrifice among 
the pioneer cabins of Indiana, and in the great revival ingatherings at 
Plymouth Church. The most striking times of public honor are the 
occasions of his speech at the raising of the flag at Sumter, the sale of 
slaves in Plymouth Church, and the triumph of his speeches not only 
in 18G3 in England, but in the ovation received from the Congregational 
Union at London, in 1886, and the victory over unfriendly sentiment itt 
this country gained in unsurpassed lecture tours described by his friend^ 
Major Pond. 

The following quotation from Mr. Beecher himself suggests some 
things closely applicable to his own life; 

**The great men of the earth are shadowy men, who having lived 
and died now live again forever through their undying thoughts. Thus- 
living though their foot-falls are heard no more, their voices are louder 
than thunder, and unceasing as the flow of tides or air. Moses was not 
half living when he was alive. His real life has been since he died. 
The prophets seemed almost useless in their time. They did little for 
themselves or for the Church of that day, but when you look at the life 
they have lived since, you shall find they have been God's pilots, guid- 
ing the Church through all perils. From their black bosoms they sent 
forth the blast of their lightning and the blow of their thunder. And 
to-day if the church needs rebuke and denunciation it is they who must 
hurl it. I would have killed old Jeremiah if I could have got at his 
ribs, but I should like to see the archer that could hit him now. Martin 
Luther was mighty when he lived but the shadowy Luther is mighter 
than a regiment of fleshly Luthers. When he was on earth, he in some 
sense, asked the pope leave to be. He asked the stream and the wheat 
to give him sustenance for a day, but now that his body is dead, now 
that that rubbish is out of the way, he asks no leave of pope or emperor 
but is the monarch of thought and the noblest defender of the faith to 
the end of time. 
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• These are the pleasant Berkshire hills. 
Each with its leafy crown: 
Hark ! from their sides a thousand rills 
Come singing sw^eetly down. 



A hundred brooks, and still they run 
With ripple, shade and gleam. 

'Till clustering all their braids in one 
They flow a single stream. 

A bracelet spun from mountain mist 

A silvery sash unwound. 
With ox-bow curve and sinuous twist 

It writhes to reach the sound. 



Be patient ! On the breathing page 

Still pants our hurried past; 
Pilgrim and soldier, saint and sage. 

The Poet comes the last." 

— Oliver Wetulell Holmea. 
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BROTHERHOOD AND PEACE. 



**And hath made of one blood all nations of nuen, for t» dwell on all the ftice of the 
Harth; and hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of theif 
habitation." Act'i 17: 2(5. 

"And they shall beat their sAvords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks: nation shall not lift up the sword against natioa, neither shall they learn war 
any more." Is. i. 4. 



Christianity includes the great fact of the unity of the human 
race. There is on this thsm^, no longar any uncertain sound. Science 
teaches physical unity. Christiatiity, which includes science, but which 
approaches investigation of race unity from the mental and spiritual 
side, teaches race unity and brotherhood. Born in different climates 
and countries, we are all human. The form of the skull, the color of 
the cuticle, the shape of the eye, our creed aud condition, are not funda-^ 
mental differences. We are all children of a common Father, younger 
brethren of a common Lord and Saviour. If this is platitude, it is the 
hardest of all lessons to learn. He who Wai annointed as Prince of 
Peace, taught the doctrine of the brotherhood of man, but We shall be a 
long time learning to practice it. 

Our famous Declaration of Independence repeated the idea of 
brotherhood. A new application of the law of justice from man to man 
obtained recognition. The fathers felt the injustice and unbrotherly at- 
titude of that lower England, which has at times overcome the higher 
and better England of peace and progress. They felt the tyrantt)* of in-* 
equality before the law. Doubtless they had a dream of equality Which 
was not realized. They had but to consider their own sufferings and the 
cost of their settlement in the new world, to see that men are created in 
conditions and inheritance of decided inequality. Freedom comes to 
man, not at birth, but when he has grown to the stature of a great de- 
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sign. "All men are created" unequal to become free and often more 
unequal. We are not equal, nor is there anything to be gained by 
equality. No two men are equal, with the same grade of powers, the 
same scale of pleasures, or the same number of rooms in the heavenly 
mansions. The many mansions are not continuous tenements on the 
same street, all in dull, hopeless uniformity and apparent equalit3^ 
There is infinite variety. Justice demands it. 

But are not men in some sense, equal and free? Certainly; before 
Ood as their common parent; before Christ as their elder brother; before 
the law where law-abiding people dwell; but the equal rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of virtue and happiness, do not mean the same 
amount of life, liberty and happiness. We must learn to substitute 
brotherhood for a false dream of equality, and hence peace for war. 

The race unity is an organic unity whose tendency and duty and 
destiny is peace. Occasionally the newspapers in their thirst for sensa- 
tional headlines have much to say of war. The same spirit, which 
would not stop a fight between men and animals, likes jingoism. There 
is a good deal of the gobler too often developed along with the wearing 
of brass buttons and the handling of a gun. People, who have the least 
dignity to defend, can walk forth with much importance and pomp. If 
some pet legislation is at stake, they would die in the last ditch, but if 
the defense of civilization and all that is sacred to progress is at stake, 
they would run at the report of the first gun. They would not require 
serious treatment were it not that they do serve to retard the cause 
of peace. 

There are many who do not seem to realize that our late wars have 
been chiefly wars for great ideas. Preparations for war are or ought to 
be preparations for peace. The best single thing that Col. Frye said, in 
his late admirable lecture before our young men and the militia com- 
pany, was that the object of an improved coast defense is peace. No 
doubt there may be a necessary appeal to fear in the relation of this 
country to some other countries. It is our misfortune however, in carry- 
ing firearms, to shoot at the wrong nation, or at the wrong time. In- 
stead of dealing with Turkey for real crimes, we contrive to get into a 
squabble with England over imaginary difficulties. Fortunately there is 
a real vital alliance between England and the United States, not less 
vital and powerful because the legislators are dilatory in completing the 
papers which will make arbitration the written as well as the moral law 
of these and other countries. 

I love the English tongue, not alone because it is American; that 
would be a narrow view, but because it is composite and one in its wealth. 
It gathers to itself the Saxon, the Angle, the Jute, the Dane, the Roman, 
the Scot, the Pict, the Teuton, the Celt,the Aryan and the Greek, and fus- 
ing them in one mould, carries with it peace. Feudalism, in which the 
warring tribes abjured union even for mutual defense, is no more. The 
old feudal castle, seen from the car windows every few minutes, all over 
Great Britain, vStrikes an American strangely, because the American has 
built a school house instead of a castle. We little realize ho>v the ivy- 
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mantled relic is covered over with romance and brotherhood in a land of 
kings and queens. Notwithstanding certain power our constitutions 
give to our representatives in high office, it scarcely seems, when we 
think of the degree of civilization in England and America, that it is any 
longer possible for us to go to war. Our congressmen and senators 
should be statesmen, and as regards this subject, warriors for peace, 
students of its progress, preserving its treasure. 

The very method of writing History has undergone a revolution. 
The life of the common people, their advancement, not at the whim of 
court and king,but by their merit, the ability of any poor boy to reach the 
positions of the civil service without a pull, save the pull of his own am- 
bition, claims the attention of all. Learning, unmolested and rewarded, 
serves both the fine and the useful arts. No longer is free speech forbid- 
den, no longer are shipwrecked mariners plundered, on alien 
shores, under the sanction of even the law. Faith, Morality, Law, 
Education and Liberty, the legacy of the Pilgrims, must be guarded by 
the angel of Peace. Our peace congresses, and their literature are only 
one phase of this progress. The lovers of peace are but barely repre- 
sented at the peace congress. Their influence is however felt and tends 
to draw those countries together, which by origin and education have to 
lead the van in civilizing and Christianizing the race. 

The fuller disclosure of this natural unity, of brotherhood and peace, 
is to be secured by education. By education is not meant a common 
school or higher education, but a real development of the whole man 
with all the help he can get from men and books and hard knocks. Men 
are tired of war, because they have at last learned that they were lighting 
for the baron and the king or his successor. The soldiers put in every- 
thing and took out nothing. The few oppressed the many. Government 
was for the governors, and at the expense of the governed. The poor 
man fought. The rich man drew near the fireside and sat down in his 
comfortable slippers, to read about the battle. As one has well said, he 
is so full of patriotism, that he is prepared to lay on the altar of his 
country his cousins ana all his wife's relatives. If we educate our 
people sufficiently to secure a Board of Arbitration, as a permanent fac- 
tor of International Law, then it will become a study to find out whose 
feelings are hurt and the cost of cure. It might not be necessary for 
such men as Mr. Salisbury and Mr. Cleveland to expiate a trouble by a 
duel, but a duel of that sort would be infinitely better ethics, than 
to send us all into the conflict. Our studies must cover the field of 
moral philosophy and not merely a few chapters on expediency. We 
must study religion as well as politics. A man who talks fight, must not 
only be willing to shoulder a gun himself, but be reasonably sure that 
he will have a following great enough to make his move a success, 
in more senses than one. If eaucation is not always afforded even 
in high places, it is improving; if not always free, it is becoming more free; 
if not always for all classes, it is rapidly reaching the lower strata; so 
that men are learning the laws of of life, the nature of the body, the 
world we live in, the importance of justice, and the duty of making life 
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a practical sphere, wherein we seek to do the most goo i. The function of 
the state in education, the duty of the Christiati church to give the state 
an education which is untrammeled by sect, the duty of the state to re- 
ject that and that only, which is so trammeled, all are so many sugges- 
tions of that unity, toward which the civilization of to-day is moving 
with rapid stride. 

This education is not a narrow one. There are no good books under 
ban. The world is our library. Thomas Carlyle, Coleridge and others 
opened to English readers, on both side^ of the Atlantic, the treasures 
of the German tongue. There is no department of learning that has not felt 
the thrill, of new truth and new life which comes when one nation under- 
takes to learn of another. We have, of late years, come to see that the world 
is not such a very wide thing after all. We touch a wire and our thought 
flies to any part of the earth. We read a reply sooner than we could once 
hear from a friend in an adjoining township. Electricity has so far 
annihilated time and space, that we are obliged to reckon with the dis- 
tant brother, whom we theoretically counted a man, but whose isolation 
kept him from any practical advantage arising from the fact. 

Perhaps no country of the modern world is growing more rapidly 
than Italy. The Roman church is seeing that her hope on both sides of 
the sea lies in education. All Americans, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
should see that the school laws are enforced, and that parochical schools 
are not employed as a substitute for the public schools. All honor to 
the liberality of our Roman Catholic friends of the public school. Let 
the friends of education and peace cement the union which believes that 
truth can be trusted. 

The citizen is fast learning that he can never again be put under 
spiritual bondage to any man or set of men, any hierarchy, whether 
Papal claim or Protestant authority. All faiths should unite to uphold 
our public schools. If some are taxed twice for education, once by the 
government and again by the priest, let them rejoice if they are receiv- 
ing a double measure of a good thing. No true Catholic should ask to 
take support from the public schools, so long as so many of his own faith 
support them with their patronage and prayers. These advances in ed- 
ucation, which match every church with a public school-house, which 
open great free public libraries, galleries of art and reading rooms, 
which furnish aids for those who are self-supporting, are a wisely timed 
philanthropy to help self-help. Here and here alone is the open sesame, 
namely Christian education, an education which unifies the world and 
makes mankind realize its kinship, declaring to every man in unmistak- 
able voice, ''Nothing human is indifferent" to you. 

At the present time the University Extension Movement is a timely 
union of hand and brain workers. If there has been a divorce between 
the schools and the politics of our land, neither should much longer 
suffer from such cause. "Book larnin", formerly consisted of "readin, 
ritin, and rithmetic," and these were not deemed quite necessary. 
We advanced to make them indispensable. But at this stage parents 
would take their children out of school, regarding them as knowing 
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quite enough. Some allow their children to go further, but are very 
sure that no one ought to study a dead language. They are sincere in 
their ideas, but succeed chiefly in leaving the impression upon educators, 
that what was good enough for the parents is good enough for the chil- 
dren. 

Another note of race unity, I discover in the oft abused word, and 
culminating thought, of liberty. Doubtless many have no high and 
true conception of the word. It is such a broad word that it has been 
attenuated so as to drop the preserving moral element. No one can deny 
that the savage has a sort of freedom to roam from place to place, a 
freedom which you and I call slavery, without the slightest particle of 
hesitation. What ought we to mean by a true freedom which is the note 
of unity betwaen nations worthy of the name civilized? We have al- 
ready S2'in that it must have thrown away war as its reliance and staple 
in lifi, that it mu^t be developed by an education which brings into ex- 
ercise the facts of a complete science and that a complete science in- 
cludes a religion though not a church for the state. 

I^iberty then, must be that tranquility and practiced ease, into 
which man enters by the door of habit, until he finds it easier to do 
right than to do wrong. This is the Millennium, a state which I believe 
to be a reality, however far removed. That the World does move toward 
it, is evident to every thoughtful mind. That things are too free with 
us, is doubtless true. But one thing is ever to be remembered, that a 
young country, like a young child, learns the true freedom of walking 
by falling. There is danger in the liberty given, but greater danger in 
not giving it. There is the danger which comes to all self-reliant efforts 
to touch the stove, to walk from chair to chair, or to learn any art. 
Russia is a government, which lacks this safety, and so has the hardest 
falls after all. It would gather up the little one, learning the self-gov- 
ernment of standing on his own feet, and carry him all the time. The 
result is he never learns to walV, an effort to do so, being treason re- 
sulting in banishment to Siberia, ostracism and even murder. These 
three characteristics of unity, in the civilization of to-day, stand out pre- 
eminent, peace, education, liberty; all fruits of the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man. They find their original source in the Fatherhood 
of" God. Though all members, of the great family, have their special 
points of superior it)'^; not any being given the palm in every field of 
contest, yet I am glad to believe that in this broad domain it is given us 
to lay new foundations. If we have peculiar opportunities and advant- 
ages, we have peculiar dangers. We ought to be worthy leaders in the 
cause of peace and brotherhood. If, as yet, we cannot lead in technical 
education, if we cannot command the leisure and wealth to surpass the 
old world in this respect, yet in that free education for common men, re- 
sulting in the distribution of the fruits of labor more evenly, it is ours 
to emulate the practice of democratic ideas which nave nad such wide use 
in many of the great cities of Great Britain during the last quarter of a 
century. There is great danger that we shall only be democratic in 
name, while nations monarchical in name, shall become democratic in 
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fact. Is there one among us who desires to take down from our banner 
the strange device "Excelsior," a device we were taught to be of Divine 
origin, with the history of the Earth for its track of progress; and with 
the United States for its newest, freest, an4 most fruitful application? 
We will not forsake a device which traces its continuous living inspira- 
tions, not 'only to the Statue of Liberty in the port of New York, but 
across the ocean, across the channel, over the Alps, to the birthplace of 
the race and to the heart of Him who brought peace and good will to 
all, a peace insured by Christian education and culminating in Christian 
liberty. 
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FEAR NOT. 
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" Lost in the sound of the oars was the last farewell of the Pilgrims. 
O strong hearts and true ! Not one went back in the May Flower ! 
No, not one looked back, who had set his hand to this ploughing !" 

-^ Henry Jr. LoHfif'eliow. 
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A Grey lock Pulpit. 



FEAR NOT. 



' 'And the angr^l ?aid unto them, Fear not; for, behold, I bring yon good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. " L,nke II: 10. 



Fear sat upon the seven hills and from her throne of terror ruled 
the world. Rome had gathered to herself the wealth, the power, the 
stolen learning of the day. The Roman highway resounded to the 
tramp of eager legions wherever independence dared to stand. The 
promise made to Abraham, that his seed would rival for multitude the 
stars of the Syrian blue, had survived captivity, famine and sword. 
The unpeiishable expectation, of some one who would redeem Israel, 
trembled in every breeze. The world was in need of deliverance. 
Ignorance, broken law, sin, animalhood, ill-adjustments, the brute 
inheritance, the great tides of passion, the rude, coarse, cruel, savage, 
ghastly, fiendish customs of the race, were all so many travail pains of 
Nature. The times and conditions were full of faith that the reign of 
fear could not last. The manner of the rescue, which Jehovah would 
give his people, was anticipated as one soon to overpower the Caesars. 
Beyond this they could not see. How Rome would fall, hew the King- 
dom would come, the holden vision of the greatest prophet could not 
tell. These facts appear previous to the birth of Jesus. They are not 
carried back, as an after-thought, and imputed to history. Jew and 
Mohammedan, Buddhist and Confucianist have often pointed to our 
faults, and asked the whereabouts of the Christians' God. Neverthe- 
less, journeying back two thousand years to the hills of Bethlehem, 
gathering up the evidences of peace and good-will which have come to 
this world of war, woe and ill-will, we are bound to believe that if 
supernal beings knew the evils of this world, knew the destiny of the 
babe in the manger, they could be content with no formal declaration of 
the Messiah. We know not what powers of self-restraint, or what out- 
bursts are natural among the angels. Following a pure ideal, they are 
free from that self-consciousness which among us too often restrains 
a genuine heart tribute. It would seem that there must be times in the 
affairs of men, when the sky cannot contain itself. Its joy must over- 
flow. That time came. 

"And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them; and they were sore afraid. And the 
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ang2l said unto them, Fear not; for, behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day, 
in the city of David, a Saviour which is Christ the Lord. And this shall 
be a sign unto you; Ye shall find a babs wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger. And suddenly there was with the angel, a multitude 
of the Heavenly host praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good-will towards men." 

It is a habit of the oriental mind to make angels where there are 
none and to see visions which have no answering reality. But we can 
not find any note of discord in this angelic chorus. Nothing crude, in- 
delicate, mistimed or suspicious appears. A generous and cautious 
critic, gathering up all the facts, must say that an angel chorus is re- 
quired to make the narrative complete. The air about Bethlehem was 
charged with an electricity of sympathy and song. Not only was the 
ever present God dwelling there, as he dwells everywhere, but there wa^ 
a concentration of interest. The philosophers, following the star, the 
angels, arousing the shepherds, came to the same sacred centre. The 
inn was full of those who had come to pay a burdensome tax. In the 
humbler lodging hard by, One came to earth who was destined to lift 
men above oppression. 

When the air is electric, all that is required to secure communica- 
tion, is the closing of a circuit, the presence of some good conductor. 
It is significant that when the tidings about the babe came, that they 
broke through where the clouds hung low. The humble hand-worker, 
the poor shepherd, the simple folk of the huts and hills, near to Nature 
and near to God, were a live wire for heaven's message. Brain not onlj- 
controls the commercial world, but it controls the Universe. God's 
mental powers seek the hand-worker. God's wealth seeks for poverty. 
God's culture seeks for ignorance. This is His eternal nature. If we 
had not known this, some unusual, unrepeated sign of it, might well 
come to our senses from out of the eternal, to show us the heart of uni- 
formity and to declare that the unchanging course of nature is analagous 
to the unchanging love of God. Strength owes a debt to weakness. 
Heaven is in debt to earth. The debt is paid by God himself, as setting 
an example to all His family, that wherever there is sin and sorrow, 
those are sent, who have found the secret of redemption and joy. 

The universality of the Gospel is the ground of its joy. The mes- 
sage came, not simply to the poor and virtuous, or as we might say to 
humble and worthy people, not simply to the right meaning shepherd, 
as against Herod and Caesar, but to all humanity. It was not partial. 
It was not for a class. It was not for John, and withheld from Judas. 
It was not for Paul, and withheld from Pilate. It was not for Mary, and 
withheld from Martha. The prominent and obscure, the respectable 
and outcast, the rich young man and the blind beggar, Lazarus and the 
woman of Samaria, Simon the Pharisee and she that was a sinner, for 
all these and for those who crucified Him, for the whole sinful world, 
He lived and died, and rose again. 

Further, this universality has not only its all-inclusive latitude and 
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longitude, but it has height and depth. The birth, death and resurrection 
of our Lord, which are the joy of the annunciation, are not a plan, a 
scheme, a contrivance. They are no episode, a will o' wisp, a fitful dra- 
matic, once for all sacrifice, a huge copy of heathen exj)iation to please 
God or satisiy Justice. They are God saying to man, My eternal nature, 
choice and joy is to minister to^ and sacrifice for needful creatures. What 
Jesus was and did before the eyes of men, I am and do forever and I can 
not deny myself. If this is true, is not the following hymn, for example, 
written by one Kelly, almost blasphemy, a hymn which is admitted 
into the hymn book, Laudes Domini. 

"Come, behold a great expedient, 

God revealed in flesh appears; 
God himself becomes obedient, (?) 

And the curse for sinners bears; 
Tis a great, a gracious plan. 
Wounding sin and sparing man." ^ 

"Oh the wisdom of contrivance. 

Oh the grace that shines therein, 
God forgives without connivance y 

He forgives, yet spares not sin; 
JUvStice sees the victim bleed. 

Nothing more canjnsti^e need.'' 

"Whither should we go. oh whither, 

Whither from the glorious sight ? 
Truth auii mercy meet together, (?) 

Righteousness and peace unite; 
Tis the cross that gives us rest. 
Makes us safe, and makes us blest." 

The editor of the hymn book selects the words, "Mercy and truth 
are met," as indicating the character of the hymn. It is however void 
of both truth and mercy, and tends strongly to reverse the emphasis 
characteristic of the forms of love. The chief harm comes from the 
assumed duality of principles governing God and Christ. God is rep- 
resented as just or angry. Christ is supposed to have influence at court, 
and in the more than just goodness of His heart He employs a secret 
and peculiar eloquence to exempt man from the penalty which over- 
hangs all. The whole matter suddenly simplifies, so that a man of com- 
mercial imagination steps up with a set of books and neatly explains 
how the books balance. So much sin and accountability is on one page, 
so much pain and cross is on the other. Then it is set to music with the 
words, "J^sus died and paid it all," and we have a dogma in soilg. The 
effect of the whole matter is to humiliate the soul, rather than to en- 
courage humility. Reason is defied. The affections are chilled. If one 
whom we had wished to love, should meet us after a long absence, and 
stand with his back to us, and listlessly reach with his left hana to 
shake hands, we would have a faint idea of the effect most theories 
of the atonement have on thinking men. The angels of the advent, 
were not Gnostic creations, invented to break the force of God's awful- 
ness. They were the representatives of universal joy. The first word is, 
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**Fear not." Fear is born below. Joy is the child of Heaven. Hence- 
forth joy shall be known as the right of God's children on earth, as it is 
their right in Heaven. 

It is not taught that men were wholly without hope and joy before 
Christ. On the contrary there was the gradually brightening life of 
God's people leading up from far off days. Jesus was proclaimed as 
Messiah and therefore Lord. Some have overdone the identity of 
Christ's teachings, with the preparatory stages of the Old Testament. 
Others have, in some respects, separated the New Testament too sharply 
from the Old, forgetting the process of development. The flower and 
fruit of God's Providence, are so beautiful and so evidently the end of 
all that goes before, that we can the more rejoice when we see that it is 
God's method to lead the race upward, through fear and pain, to joy. 
Fear is temporary, instrumental, disciplinary. Joy is characteristic, 
final, universal, perfect. The true historian must speak of lessening fear. 
The true prophet must speak of increasing joy. 

In using these words, fear and joy, we should remind ourselves of 
their easy flexibility in common speech. We may use fear, to describe 
any feeling from a lofty reverence of worthy solicitude down to the very 
edge of abject terror. We may employ joy, to mean that happiness of 
men derived from the amenities of nature; or we may mean the sponta- 
neous feeling, that wells from the soul, under the inspiration of God and 
the living truth. It is enough to note, that these words, not only have a 
dictionary value, but a qualitative one, corresponding to a moral scale, 
belonging to the person and experience of the writer or speaker. 

We enter this season of holidays with great joy. We have happily 
overcome the rigid attitude of the fathers toward sports and festivals. 
Christmas was not observed by our early Massachusetts colonies. Nei^- 
Years day, old style, came later, and they celebrated every day of what 
we now call the holidays, by building their first homes at Plymouth. 
Here were men who learned, in the Divine order, the lessons of faitli. 
The joy of their children is deeper and more abiding, because the 
fathers overcame fear with moral courage, rather than with the superfi- 
cial merriment, which is often but one form of giving up the problem of 
life. Would you know what has made New England and the United 
States ? It is the degree in which they have been imbued by the deep 
and broad spirit of the Pilgrims. Fear not the King, they said, standing 
in chains on the common of old Boston, England. Fear nbt the men of 
the law and the letter, said Pastor Robinson as he told the departing 
voyagers, that new truth, in the new world, might yet break out of 
God's Word. They feared not the jibes of those merry-makers at South- 
hampton, who scoffed at their demeanor and clothing and worship as they 
embarked upon an all but trackless sea. It was unrighteousness that 
they feared, not the power of wind or wave, as they formed their cabin 
compact. It was reverence for God and truth, not the fear of "sal- 
vages," that led them to spend the first sabbath on Clark's island, 
instead of pushing on to the mainland. The little republic, of 
religious liberty and manly heroism, is not yet appreciated for the forti- 
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tude with which it endured the first winter, and the courage which was 
proved when "no one went back in the Mayflower," and for that fibre of 
character which belonged to such men as Carver, Bradford, Standish 
and Winslow. It is true, that to them God was only a transcendent be- 
ing, a governor and general provider. The story told us by the rude 
grave-stones of dark slate, found on Burial Hill, is a story of faith in 
Jehovah rather than Jesus. The broadening way of new light had 
dawned enough to make them tolerant, far surpassing the Puritans, but 
they had not discovered the Gospel significance of words commonplace 
in their speech. They did not know that the Gospel was sure to take 
the skull and cross-bones from their children's graves. The weird em- 
blems of fear, the grotesque carvings of death, the crude exegesis of 
Bible passages on the resurrection, the somber tone which lives fo ages 
in spite of the angelic proclamation, all these things were to be cast 
out in due time. There is no fear on the face of the statue of Faith, 
^"hich forms the principal fignre of the national monument to the Pil- 
grims. The great enemy, death, is conquered by One who brings joy to 
liumanity, as the child of positive moral heroism and hope. That is an 
arrested development, which will not fellowship a true man, whether 
"his faith be Unitarian or Trinitarian. That is an arrested development, 
which still looks through the Old Testament alone, to see God, rather 
than God revealed in Jesus Christ. Our liberty and unity, our progress 
in character and education, still stand upon the verity of the tidings 
Avhich made the Heavens break with song on the first Christmas. 

The exhortation, "Fear not," though spoken to the shepherds, os- 
tensibly to quiet their sj^rtled feelings, has a larger meaning. It is a 
common phrase in the Bible. To put to sleep distressed states of soul, 
Ood spoke in sundry times and divers manners. The word from the 
skies, recorded on the early pages of the Gospel history, spoken at the 
birth of Jesus, is not an exceptional accommodation of truth, not ' a 
prudential expedient, not an ecomomic application of a hidden wisdom, 
but an open heavenly declaration of the cardinal characteristics of 
Christianity. These notes of the Kingdom are fearlessness, universal- 
ty and fullness of joy. 

In thinking of God then, we find that in the new covenant. He has 
declared, that shadows add nothing to the light; that fear is not the 
substance but the shadow; that in the times of ignoranc* it was winked 
at; but now we see it driven before Christ as mists and darkness are 
driven before the rising sun. "Perfect love casteth out fear," because 
perfect means full, and therefore no room remains. As two bodies can 
not occupy the same space, so the idea of God, as forever identified with 
the entire welfare of his children, leaves room for nothing but joy. 

This state, of the soul and society, is not an immediate attainment. 
The speed of fear's death will depend on our distance from the Sun of 
hope and joy. If in life and light, we find that pain and hardship, 
severity and punishment are always only the forms of infinite tender- 
ness, dealing patiently with men, we shall sing new songs, and ever 
make new annunciations. Every day will be holy like Christmas. 
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Every day will be a New Year's day. Every day will find us honoring^ 
men like the Pilgrims. Thus we shall come to see that the angels an- 
nounced, not only this glorious idea of God, but an equally wonderful 
idea of man. The race has in it, a talent and divine nature, of whose real 
dignity we have not begun to dream. We see a seed planted in dirt and 
surrounded with fertilizers, and we say how small, how mean ! A 
heavenly voice calls to us not to despise the day of small things. A 
babe in a manger will grow to maturity. He will teach men principles,' 
which, planted as germs, will grow and fill the earth. So is the King- 
dom. Fowls will lodge in the branches of a tree which began in 
marvelous littleness. 

If the sin against the Holy Spirit is a state, then a refusal to see 
one's highest worth is a deafness to higher voices calling the soul 
upward. If human life, in its very cradle, is not sacred, then Jesus 
came in vain. If society in its totality is not at last Christianized, then 
creation was a mistake. If there is one theme, and there is no other, 
which justifies the joy of the angels, it is that a sinner, not a just man 
repents; and if there is a just nian who enters heaven he will enter, if at 
all, re-born with Nicodemus. The joy will be to all people. If some 
one far off, at last prefers fear, the good I^ord will not fail to have fore- 
seen and forestalled a provision by which immortal love will prove only 
an attainment. No discordant note will be heard, as the being, who 
fears passes from weary existence and leaves the universe in perfect love. 
If, in the exercise of that nature, grander than we now dream, man has 
more resources and opportunities than many earnest men have dared to 
hope; at last we may find the late laureate of the mother-land right as he 
sings, 

"Behold we know not anything; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 

At last— far off— at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring." 

Shall we find that the joy of the Saviour's birthtime, was the joy of a 
salvation which failed to save? 

•' Fear not," is a happy imperative. It makes optimism imperative. 
It grieves with the grieving and hopeless. It counts not itself to have 
apprehended, but presses on toward the goal unto the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus. '* Fear not. " 
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"Ah ! God is other than we think 

His ways are far above. 
Far beyond reason's height, and reached 

Only by childlike love. 

Thrice blest is he to whom is given 

The instinct that can tell 
That God is on the field when He 

Is most most invisible. 

Blest, too is he who can divine 

Where real right doth lie, 
And dares to take the side that seems 

Wrong to man's blindfold eye. 

For right is right, since God is God 

And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter would be sin !" 

—Frederic WiUiam Faber. 
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GOD'S WAYS AND OURS. 



*'For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith 
the lyord." Is oo: 8. 



What are God's thoughts and ways? They are doubtless fatherly, 
but those who have generated a substitute for moral force, have taken 
refuge in obscurantism, and have insisted with great solemnity that 
God's thoughts are not as our thoughts, and His ways not as our ways. 
We are told by others that we can not know God's ways and that when 
we say they are fatherly, we ought to say that we do not know what 
they are. 

Let us see. We know that the best experiences that we have are 
brought together into ideals. These ideals we describe by our most ex- 
alted terms, such ss beievolence, love, perfection of character. We lift 
up by the imaginatioiT qualities gathered from every source and attrib- 
ute them to the Supreme One. Since nothing comes from nothing in 
the moral realm,and since these qualities exist, their adequate cause lies 
in the personal unity adequate to inspire and diffuse personal quality. 
Therefore our ways, so far as they are ways of love, are ways of God, 
for God is the original and adequate Love. 

To speak of love, is to be tempted to be diffuse, for it is the greatest 
thing in the Universe. Not to venture on a great theme, because of the 
temptations of its magnitude, is to court a habit of caution, a mere 
minute accuracy of detail, lacking the inspiration of outlook. Love is 
comprehensive of all good. It fulfills the law. God is Love. Man, as 
the child of God, is to become love, that is, he is to be God, so far as his 
nature wnll reach. He is made by love and for love. We hear a great 
deal said, about our love for God and God's love for us, as though there 
were so much difference, that there could be no real connection between 
them. The absurdity of this is easily seen from our common experi- 
ence. A man of travel tries to describe a new species of animal. It has 
eyes, but they are wholly unlike the eyes of any bird or beast hitherto 
known. It has feet but no bones. It has flesh but no muscles. It can 
fly without wings and eat without a mouth. Its ways are wholly unlike 
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the ways of any creature so far discovered. One attempting such a de- 
scription might better keep his mouth closed. This has been the way 
men have talked of God. They have assured us that the ways and 
thoughts of God are not as ours. He is good and loving, but His good- 
ness and love are a safe, just, exalted and awful sort that transcend our 
foolish efforts of faith. Clouds and darkness are around about Him. 
In short it seems to be thought right to attribute to God the dark side of 
human nature and then to deny that we have taken these ideas from 
man's own dark history. Na}' worse, it is thought right to take the 
bright home side of human nature and throw discredit upon it, by say- 
ing that God's thoughts are awful and holy, that they transcend our 
thoughts. Verily if God should attempt to reveal Himself, without 
honoring His own image in us, as the true medium of that revelation, 
He, like the traveler, would do better to remain silent. 

One impressed with the single idea of the transcendence of God, 
hastens to quote all the passages of Scripture that emphasize his favor- 
ite thought, seizing them without much care for their context. He 
takes us back to Ebal and Gerezim. We go further back to Sinai. We 
see lightnings and hear thunders about the mountain, which not so 
much as a beast might touch lest it be stoned or thrust through with a 
dart. Our guide has the agility of an acrobat. He springs back again 
to the great unknown author of our theme. God, he says, is exalted in awe, 
veneration and all-mightiness. The prophet, he seems to think, is em- 
phasizing the lesson which the Jew had already been learning for hun- 
dreds of years, that God's natural attributes vest Him with grandeur and 
glory. Our friend asks. Does not the prophet vsay, "My thoughts are 
not as your thoughts, neither are your ways, my ways, saith the Lord?" 
How true! But how did the Jew of the Captivity understand this? Did 
he think of God as transcending men in natural or moral quality? Was 
the prophet seeking to impress the people with the power of God to 
punish sinners? His mood is decidedly one of comfort. God is a God 
of pardon. There is a correlation of moral forces. The rain and the 
snow descend. They water the earth and make it bring forth and bud, 
giving seed to the sower and bread to the eater. Joy and peace abound. 
The mountains sing. The trees clap their hands. The fir tree supplants 
the thorn. The myrtle takes the place of the brier. And all this is not 
episodical, but an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off. 

In other words, Jehovah, the almighty, the all-knowing, the omni- 
present, had been so teaching men of His power, knowledge, efficiency 
and justice, that when they should be able to bear the new revelation. 
they would see that the word of His love and pardon had vitality. 
They would know that these messages could not return unto such a One 
void. They must realize, that His Fatherhood would prosper in the full 
accomplishment of His mission to substitute good for evil. To the 
mind of the great prophet of the Captivity, God was indeed lifted high 
above man's thoughts and waj's. It is borne in upon the prophet that 
(jod had been all the centuries gathering in the minds of men a convic- 
tion of ^His Divine power in order that he might surely reinforce His 
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greater everlasting moral qualities. What a God is He! How much 
higher are His ethical ways than ours! How our thoughts of God as a 
great governor and functionary belie and belittle Him. Note further, 
we have this message from a man who was living among alien masters 
in a state of serfdom, about seven hundred years before the birth of 
Christ. He declares a new not au old truth to Israel. God, he says, is 
transcendent enough, but in qualities which you have made subordinate. 
You are captives, but your greatest captivity is not due to your fewness 
or weakness among the powers of the earth, but to your sins. Every 
thirsty soul can drink. Every poor man can be rich. He can eat with- 
out money and drink without price. 

Pass on now to the life and teachings of Jesus. Was the word of the 
prophet vindicated by the Christ? In what is God transcendent? 
Does the light from Calvary tell us that God is more awful, more dis- 
tant, more unfeeling, more jealous of prerogative? We have certain 
ways and thoughts. To these we give varied emphasis. We have 
historically put the stress on fear, wrath, punishment. Jesus tells us 
that we must not only reverse that emphasis, but that we must transform 
and give new birth to our whole nature. God's ways are not as our ways. 
His tidings come to us as joyful news. They convert the soul. They 
turn the world up-side-down. God has power, but He does not use it as 
our great ones exercise authority. Jesus has authority, but He does not 
have that kind of ecclesiastical or official authority, which goes with an 
office or a throne. God has a Kingdom, but it is within us, not without. 
He does not have to use infinite power and knowledge as some Pharaoh 
or some Asiatic ruler. He is as far from the ideas of God built on a mon- 
archical model, following human governments, as the Heavens are high 
above the earth. All that we can say of most human governments is, that 
they are but barely better than no government at all. Yet for thousands 
of years, yes to-day in many institutions of learning, the character of God 
is built on our radically erring notions of public policy and government. 
It was inevitable that we should have taken some of our early crude con- 
ceptions of God from so central and controling a force as the state. 
Saul must be king, because there were not enough men like Samuel at 
that time to maintain a better government. Since we must have kings, 
the New Testament enjoins that we ** honor " them. Israel may well be 
happy if she has a good king. Good things will grow and enjoy at 
least a temporary freedom. The happiest associates and ideals will 
cluster about a good king. It is possible to pour perfume on the word 
king, so that we no longer discern its low-born limitations. We trans- 
form the word. It gains a figurative use. We still use the words king 
and priest, but both words have changed meaning, because men and 
states have changed. The old king and the old-time priest have passed. 
Our ideas of God's love to-day are drawn from the deeper well of the 
home life. The purer, sweeter, nobler the life of the family circle is, the 
higher will be our idea of God as a Father. Anything which weakens 
the witness of the home to the power of love, weakens our conception of 
God. National governments are more imposing and worldly than family 
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government. The hand of the law must be strongly' laid on the law- 
breaker. In a world of sin, love dealing with low natures, must em- 
ploy the low motive of fear in self-defense, but this is not a fundamental 
and essential quality of love. It is a situation of expediency forced 
upon love by its opposite. It is not an accident or choice, but a tempo- 
rary necessity. Even the best homes do not move on ideal lines. Their 
ways are not God's ways. Their thoughts are not God's thoughts. 
God transcends them. This, however, the world has learned, God is 
best mirrored in the home. The home life, to be sure, does not revolve 
as noiselessly and easily as the spheres, but it is as much better than the 
best constitutional government, not to mention absolute monarchies, as 
the best modern French plate mirror is better than the old polished 
metalic mirror of the middle ages. This was Jesus' great teaching, God 
is a Father. They who do the will of God, the same are my brother 
and sister and mother. The glory of the Kingdom, was not the glory of 
Solomon, but one greater than he. It was the Glory of Fatherhood. 
The power of the vSupreme One was the power of the Father. The King- 
dom to come, was the royalty of Fatherhood. The will to be dpne w^as 
a Father's will. The earth was to be conquered, so that society would 
come to a Heavenly perfection. The conquest began in the home. 
Parents, iafter allowing for evil, know how to give good gifts to their 
children. God is a perfect parent. Christ is the bridegroom; those who 
love him are the bride. Christ is the elder brother. His victory and 
cheer are our own. God is Father of all, of even the Pharisees who 
would not rejoice at the prodigal's return. Around the closing days of 
our Ivord's life are associated the worst elements of humanity. Cruelty, 
bigotry, passion, pride, blood-thirsty vengeance, surged and foamed 
about the foot of the cross, dashing in violent anger like the sea upon 
some giant granite rock. But, "Having loved His own which were in the 
world, He loved them unto the end." These men w^ho leer, and sneer 
and swear and gamble and refine their cruelties, and wag their heads 
with scorn, they are all brethren, younger brethren of the victim. Does 
He say, "I will get even with them for this if it takes a million years"? 
vSome of us might. Does He say, '*! will ignore them when I come into my 
Kingdom"? Does He know any transcendent power with sterner habit of 
disposition, whom He will now of all times in the universe, invoke, now 
call to His aid? It is, "Father, forgive them for they know not what they 
do." 

Again, consider what this spirit of love really is, in its influence 
through Jesus upon men. John once proposed to call down fire from 
Heaven, because the Samaritans did not invite their party to dine. He 
was not a man gentle by disposition and easy going, but was known with 
his brother as inheriting a tempestuous and thunderous disposition. 
The man who could stand still at the cross and receive the parting 
counsel of Jesus had begun to learn self-mastery by leaning on the bosom 
of love. 

The apostle Paul had surpassed his compeers in zeal for the law of 
Moses. He had haled men and women for prison and for the horrors of 
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persecution. Now he has so given his heart to God's service, the 
transcendent service of love, that he counts it unspeakable joy to be the 
slave of Christ. The sort of work the love of God did, when shed abroad 
in Paul's heart, reveals to us what love is in itself. We see Paul's good 
works, like a city set on a hill, and iiitelligentlj^ glorify their source, the 
Father in heaven, the transcendent Father. God's thoughts have become 
Paul's thoughts. 

Peter, the fickle, the impulsive, is one who sprang up quickly, but 
because there was a shallow soil, withered before the first blaze of heat. 
Love transforms him, renders him strenuous, rock like. He was con- 
verted many times. The first voluntary adhesion to Christ does not seem 
to have been a very difficult commitment for Peter to make. Perhaps it 
was easier for him to assent than dissent. Such instances are numerous 
now. Peter was to pass through a scorching fire of temptations too much 
for him, before he could say with every faculty obedient, L,ord thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest that I have more than an affection for 
thee, thou knowest that I love thee with all my soul. The ways of Jesus 
became at last the ways of Peter. 

All true love is Divine, in quality, in origin, in power. It is the de- 
gree of it, which distinguishes star from star in spiritual glory. Ever 
so little of real love, like small amounts of hercules powder, has great 
power to lift mountains of hate and level the rough places of pride. 
There is nothing like it. It has counterfeits, but no substitute. Accept 
a faithful paraphrase of a passage in the Sermon on the Mount. If 
thou comest to church, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught auainst thee, do not put your offering in the bags or plates which 
the deacons pass, thinking that God regards one dollar as valuable to 
Him as another, but ask the deacon to keep the money in a place apart, 
until you do what you can to heal the difficulty. Then come and tell 
him to give the money to the treasurer. Worship is never a substitute 
for love. Righteousness must exceed that fatal and long-cherished plan 
of assuaging conscience by the effect of observances and works upon the 
senses. God's thoughts and ways are not in this matter as our thoughts 
and ways. 

Love then is the end of all our hope, the object of our faith. Noth- 
ing can separate a true lover from love, if he is trained in its high 
worth. It matters not whether it be God's love for us or our love for 
God, let real love once become the soul's strong habit, and nothing is 
more certain to stand. It is not a resolution, though it resolves. It is 
not a choice, though it can choose. It is not an emotion, though it can 
feel. It is not an admiration, though it can admire and adore. Love is 
an all-sided fruit of the Spirit. It means the whole man developed. 
It is not some single attribute which he has. It is the man. It is the whole 
habit, carriage, character, personality. There are, let us say, forty or 
fifty di.stinct faculties in a man, all involving the whole mind working 
as a unit, but only a part of the mind working at a special moment, as 
the present object of its action. Love is the development of all these 
faculties so that they do their best, both in their harmony with each 
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other, and in their combined effect for good in the working out of each 
specialty. 

Metaphysicians and theologians have, as a rule, no love for camp- 
meeting Christianity. The warm-hearted class-leader looks with suspic- 
ion upon the scholar and student; The man of feeling is apt to say 
more than twice, Lord thou knowest that I have an affection for thee"; 
the man of intellect is apt to say more than twice, Lord thou knowest 
that I li^ve an admiration for thee; before either will espouse a love that 
commits them to a chahge of conduct or purpose in life. Even after 
they make a beginning of Christian living, they will only discover how 
the best men lack breadth and balance. The man of books plans an ex- 
tension of his library, forgetting the spontaneous joy of the heart 
which demands personal contact with men and the crucifixion of the 
pride of knowledge. Any man who pursues his calling with a purpose 
to make his knowledge or art serve the welfare of men, is, as a rule, in 
more danger from humiliation than from pride. It is the man who 
wants to be praised for his learning, or believes in art for art's sake, who 
distrusts filial devotion. Philosophy can descend to the state of a 
mummy. Love can be regarded as a moonshiny sentiment. But this 
is not the way or thought of God. 

True love rings all the sweet chimes of ideality. It is full of pur- 
pose, full of affection, full of thought. It is deep, sweet, round, res- 
onant, melodious, like the bells of Antwerp. The single sounds are 
pure, quiyering on the air, charming the ear of the stranger long into 
the night. When some Master plays them and the harmony of tones 
reveals their power of association, we have a parable of the soul at- 
tuned with itself, with men, with nature, with God. Jesus was so at- 
tuned. Jesus was Divine. His ways are not as ours. Jesus was human. 
His wa>s are as ours. Tne Kingdom of His love is to come on earth as 
it is in Heaven. 
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The sermon which follows was preached in the Congregational Church of Adams. 
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THE MOTOR OF THE SOUL AND SOCIETY. 



. "I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth; to the Jew first and also to the Greek. Rom. 1:16. 



This is the greatest theme possible to either letters or speech. It 
underlies everything. It concerns the most minute and important affairs 
of our nature and future. The apostle Paul realized, just as people often 
Have, that it was necessary to solve the problem of being, to learn the 
secret of a happy life, to in some way gain the end, the goal of our exis- 
tence here. He therefore sought what he called righteousness. Right- 
eousness was the end as regards virtue; happiness was the end as regards 
welfare. The two were necessarily united. The apostle stood at a 
period in history when he sought to tell his countrymen, that the time 
liad come to seek righteousness by a higher process and by a more effect- 
ual method than they had e>*r used. The Jews were very much afraid 
that the apostles were going to subvert Moses, throw over the orthodoxy 
of the past, rid the world of the wisdom of the ages, and they therefore 
adhered to wfiat they called the practical law, or righteousness as ad- 
ministered by Moses and the prophets after him. But Paul said. That 
which you have only been trying to do by law is accomplished in a per- 
son, is realized by a new method, the Gospel, the glad tidings of Jesus 
Christ. He knew that he would everywhere meet with opposition. He 
did. The Greeks opposed him with what in their letter is called ''wis- 
dom," that is philosophy. The Roman opposed him with organization, 
law, and force. The Jew opposed him with those methods of righteous- 
ness with which Paul himself, previous to his conversion, had become 
familiar as a scholar under Gamaliel. 

The apostle did not throw away the past as worthless. He honored 
the moral constitution of the race. He admits that those, whose moral 
natures have not had the Jewish training, can "do by nature the things 
contained in the law." The men, who like Socrates, rose above their 
fellows, received his right hand of fellowship for their attainments as 
well as for their common humanity. There is no sneer at ethics as such. 
Rather there is ho higher moral standard than that which he proclaims. 
It is not his first care however to set forth the superiority of his model. 
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This is only an implied and latent assumption. Paul puts himself on 
common ground with those devout souls who have not accepted the 
Christ. He assumes that they with him seek to attain an ideal, and seek 
it by all the most practical auxiliaries. Finally he says, *'I have dis- 
covered the way to do it. The power which can carry this work on, 
from the point when the law fails, is found in the Messiah. All that 
men tried to do with the simple light of uninstructed conscience, all that 
the Jew sought by the ritual and priesthood, is made complete in a 
personal power of God bestowed through Jesus Christ. Paul had stum- 
bled around too long, as great intellects have often done since, to exhort 
his readers to do good and be good, without giving them some propor- 
tionate incentive. Christianity was not, first of all, righteousness to 
Paul, but a power to secure righteousness in the soul and society. 

The primitive religions had failed. The empires with which they 
were conn': rted were falling into decay. Conduct was their criterion and 
not a very high standard of conduct, either. They dealt with the idea of 
obedience. This was their refrain, ''obey, obey;" not so much an inner 
principle as an outward law, but whether they were trying to obey the 
inner or the outer, nevertheless that word was about as far as the human 
race had come. Obey is a very important idea yet, but it is a weak rela- 
tive to the problem of inspiration. The individual existed for the state 
in old Sparta, not the state for him. When the true place of man was dis- 
covered old traditions fell back. Once the ideas to conjure with were 
Roman citizenship, or being a son of Abraham. Their service to the 
world was to fade before the new idea of human brotherhood. 

The Jewish system above all the other systems had emphasized 
morality or righteousness, and had cultivated an intensity of moral ear- 
nestness. A deep sense of unrest was found in the greatest natures, and 
increasingly in proportion as these natures are noble we find them tossed 
with the feeling of the contrast between the ideal and the real. They 
knew not where to turn because of the perplexity of the problem of life. 

Now we are in the same old struggle to-day. It is a study in the hu- 
man mind. It is not theology. It is not philosophy, but simply fact. 
All have this great gap between what they are and what they want to be, 
what they see and what they would like. This ideal constantly chafes 
against the real till it, passes into worry and fret. It is also the Divine 
Providence that the world is to be lifted up by compelling us to struggle. 
We have before us the ideal man Jesus Christ. We have in Him what 
we nowadays call manhood instead of righteousness because manhood is 
a word that is more natural and more comprehensive. Jesus Christ is a 
model of manhood, so that in order to be a man, one must be Christian, 
because the definition of the future of the race and the definition of the 
nature of any individual element in it, is that realized in Jesus Christ, 
who stands as the practical comprehension of both the ideal and the 
real. This is not however the Gospel. If it proved impossible for the 
ancient world to build men and permanent states on conscience and in- 
tellect struggling with law and reaching no higher even in exceptional 
and rare instances than Socrates and Isaiah; then the problem is rendered 
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impossible of solution to date, if we are given only a rare or perfect ex- 
ample. The gulf widens between us and the tantalizing vision of per- 
fection which enchants as it receedes. Every proclamation of the beati- 
tudes may make us despise the righteousness of the scribes, but none 
the less are we lost to all peace and progress, if we attempt the repent- 
. ance of Jesus with the baptism of John. 

The power of Jesus was unique. Many have tried to account for 
Jesus by inadequate methods. He was not an orator as Cicero. He 
taught the people by the roadside and the well, simply sat and con- 
versed with them. He did not attempt to make great sermons and 
great speeches; He did not spread Himself before men; He simply 
reasoned out of the simplicities and the truth as it is. Men saw and 
loved Him. He was born under a cloud. He had no schooling as 
schooling went in the theological seminaries of that day. He had no 
ordination from the temple authorities, and yet He was j^ religious 
teacher. He did not embody any of the fine arts in His work. He 
did not use philosophy. He did not organize to any considerable ex- 
tent. His organization was of such simple character that is was almost 
impossible to find it. He never wrote a line of parchment, leaving the 
field of literature entirely out of view. He did nothing in the way of 
diplomacy. He made use of no appeal to the sword. He had no wealth. 
He did not know in the morning where he was to lay His head at night. 
He did not know from whence was to come his next meal. He was de- 
pendent upon the generosity of a few friends. There gifts were utterly 
devoid of any commercial quality. He stood for one idea, but that idea 
as large as the universe, the idea of love, of friendship and brotherhood. 
And He raised that so high or rather brought it as low that the centuries 
have proved that the best is in him and that if we reach the best in us, 
vv^e must somewhere discover an adequate inspiration, a sufficient motor 
to move the soul and solve the problem of reaching his stature. Christ's 
example alone is the absolute annihilation of hope, but Paul proved that at 
least for the masses, there was no hope even before the consideration of 
this example, of gaining the ideal. 

Nor is this all which impels us to look further than love considered 
as duty, to find hope for the individual and society. Many things have 
followed the advance of Christianity. Science, commerce and art have 
poured their treasureis out upon the nations where Christ is held in 
highest honor. Honesty, virtue, truth, righteousness, make rich. All 
the promises of the Old Testament scriptures in regard to abundant 
vineyards are being fulfilled in every righteous people who stand on the 
elements that are revealed in the soul and work them out in civilized 
life. These things added to us, as those who put first the Kingdom of 
God, bring great problems, especially where it is proposed to cut down 
the tree and keep the fruit. There is no doubt that the generation^ have 
passed through a great evolution. The question is, what is that resident 
force which helps individual men to toil without weariness of heart, to 
master the flesh, to grow without the withering sense of failure. 

We may not part from our ideals, we do not readily do so in matters 
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not religious. The house we live in was once nothing but a hole in the 
ground and then came the idea of four posts' with some kind of thatch 
and finally another room where we put some things instead of having 
them all in one room, and then three rooms, and by and by architecture 
and all the comforts of life as regards the home. Everything we take 
up has this wonderful evolution in it. We work it out in everything ex- 
cept religion, and then we say, "Well, I don't know. I think I am good 
enough now, I don't need any more religion." Here we have the old 
story of conceit, and nothing can be done about it. Nothing ever grew 
in that soil. You can improve the soil in a man of weak mental faculties, 
but there seems to be nothing to do for the man or the mood of self- 
sufficiency. 

There is however the man w^ho sincerely confesses his shortcomings, 
and yet who shirks. He urges inability as an excuse for a lack of aspira- 
tion. The ideal is degraded also by others who want credit for being 
conscientious and the same time desire escape from the labor which 
duty may involve. Thej'^ accuse the minister of being dreamy and im- 
practicable. They do not as of yore, kill the prophet, but they ignore 
him. To escape the annoyance of hearing what they do not propose to 
apply, they rid themselves of the pain of straight preaching, by staying 
at home and cutting the nerve leaving the hand dead and powerless to 
lift their fellow-men. Paul was not that kind of stuff. He faced his 
ideal. He concealed nothing. He ran from nothing. He stood before 
the ideal, heard it through and then declared what, in various measure, 
is the universal experience of those who try to find peace by working on 
lines of law. 

"Oh wretched man that I am! Who shall deliver me from the body 
this death?" 

In the forced march of virtue, he was chained by the wrist to a com- 
rade who had died, and whose body he was compelled to carry, yet main- 
tain his place in the ranks. The power of deliverance which he sought 
and found, he now proclaims to the world. His enthusiastic message 
came with a moral grasp felt by a mind of the first order, and a heart 
large enough for both Jew and Greek. 

The secret of our success as individuals in this life, as God counts 
success, the secret of it both in the individual and in our prosperity as a 
nation, our social regeneration, and development in sweeter manners and 
purer laws, the sole secret of this is in the Gospel. That is the remedy. 
That is what this country needs — life from God, more life from a God 
who is in sympathy with humanity, who identifies Himself with men, 
who gives Himself in Jesus Christ as a hostage, so that He goes up or 
down with us. We are identified with Him and He with us in this fact 
of power to build manhood. Thus while we hold to our ideals, and do 
not try to put them down, nor ignore them, nor stay away from places 
where they are contemplated and studied, but make a business of guard- 
ing the slightest flame of the spiritual nature, we do so by a new 
method. We substitute a personal for a legal process, we find that onr 
relation to Jesus Christ is one of friendship and therefore identification 
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of interests. He bestows power upon us as a gift. Now a gift does not 
imply a dole; a gift does not mean charity; a gift means friendship. God 
is our friend and He brings power to help us to win the battle of life. 
He throws His forces into the scale where are being balanced evil and 
good, and evil kicks the beam. He asks us not to keep the iron hot by 
striking it, but to heat the iron and when it is hot, to strike it. He asks 
us to be saved not by what we are, not by the virtues we possess, even 
if one should surpass the apostle St. John, but by Himself, by His eter- 
nal nature. Why does God help you and me? Why does He take an in- 
terest in humanity? Because He loves to. Why did you help that man 
yesterday? Yon love to do those things. That is all the philosophy 
there is in it. God loves the sinner, and the gospel for this age and for 
every age and for this country and every country is, that when we have 
pov/er of whatever kind', be it wealth or learning or skill, that superiority 
brings with it responsibility, and we merge ourselves in our brethren and 
we love to do it, and we live in it, and we grow by it. God's method in 
this is, to be sure an ethical process, but it is not ethics that depend upon 
their own absolute worth, but upon the absolute God. If we are trying 
to be right, if we are in a current of desire, hope, and attempt, God 
says, "Those imperfections in my child do not count. I do not hold 
those against him. I am trying to take him where he is and get him up 
out of his imperfections. I am trying to bring him into personal relat- 
ionship that will make life a large, free, rich thing to him, so that the 
Christian life will be a privilege and the service of God a delight." That 
is the way God talks to us. Morality is good as far as it goes. God is 
very anxious that we should all have more of it. It is absolutely indis- 
pensable. God is not jealous of you because you are able to add some 
qualities that do not at once seem to be very directly related to prayer 
and the church, but remember that this morality is but the root of a tree 
yet to grow, and of fruit yet to be harvested. Spirituality and morality 
then are centered in this development of salvability. Is there anything 
that we ought to be more thankful for than that we can grow? We are 
here to grow in charity for one another, in generosity and magnanimity 
and kindness and love for all mankind. This is the ideal. 

A rich man is not to be despised because he is rich. Who does not 
want riches? Who couldn't use them? A poor man is not to be de- 
pised because he is poor, because he wears poor clothing. He cannot 
change his clothing as often as others. He is no more vulgar, if he be 
vulgar, than the vulgar rich man who knows how to earn his money and 
does not know how to spend it while the other man thinks he knows 
how to spend it and may not know how to earn it. What we need to do 
is to put together our common interests in the common brotherhood of 
charity, to realize that when we have worked our full time in the mill, 
we have not discharged our full obligation to our employer, since he is 
also our brother; and when the employer has paid the wage agreed upon 
he has not in so doing discharged his full responsibility because he too 
is dealing with a brother. We are to see Jesus Christ in the face of 
every man, not by virtue of the character which is now his, but by virtue 
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of that salvability, that process of righteousness which the friendship 
principle does work out when God and you work it out. That is the 
Gospel. That is all of it. Brethren we are called* to the liberty of the 
sons of God. 

The law of ritual is fulfilled is the law of love. The law of ethics is 
completed in the law of the spirit. The law of lofty ideal becomes the 
law of happy obedience. Peace in the soul enables us to walk with God 
through the imperfect and failing scenes of a life still growing in 
strength and freedom. We are not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for 
it is the power of God unto salvation, to both salvability and grace, to 
every one that wants it. 
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II. 



HOW MAY MAN KNOW GOD? 
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" In God's spiritual universe there are no favorites of Heaven who can attain 
knowledge and spiritual wisdom apart from obedience. There are none reprobate by 
an eternal decree, who can surrender self, and in all things submit to God, and yet fail 
of spiritual convictions. It is not therefore a rare, partial condescension of God, 
arbitrary and causeless, which gives knowledge of the truth to some and shuts it out 
from others, but a vast, universal, glorious law. The light lighteth every man Chat 
Cometh into the world. If any man will do His will, he shall know." — Fred W. Robertson. 
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HOW MAY MAN KNOW GOD? 



Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. Matt, v: 8. 



Many, tell us that we can not know God. He is still declared to be, 
what He was to the old Greeks, the "unknown God." More than that, 
He is said to be "unknowable." The teaching of Jesus is that we can 
know God. Is there any real disagreement here between philosophy or 
science on the one side and religion on the other? We believe that there 
is none. The differences, where they exist, concern the methods of 
search for God. All men must agree that God is wholly unknown and 
unknowable, if sought for in the wrong way. When could one reach a 
given town, if he persisted in going in the opposite direction than that 
indicated by the guideposts? When would one secure his winter's fuel, 
if obliged to fell the forests with a razor or dig anthracite with a pitch- 
fork? It is here contended that everyone must reach the conclusions of 
the atheist, if he uses the method of the atheist, and that everyone must 
reach the conclusions of Jesus, if he employs the method of Jesus. 

Nature, as the word is commonly used, can not make us acquainted 
with God. We may catch suggestions of God. The poet will find hints 
of God. For the most part what we learn intensifies the sense of soli- 
tude felt in the silence of a great desert. What a silence! Age upon age 
came and went with no voice to assure the soul of man, that his future 
was unlike that of the "clod which the rude swain turns with his share 
and treads upon." Nature is cold, pitiless, cruel. Pain and want, cold 
and hunger, war and pestilence, famine and earthquake, drugs which set 
the nerves on fire, brutal lust, all-mastering greed, the struggle for sur- 
vival, the cry for bread, men from time immemorial crawling over each 
other like the worms in Jerusalem's sanitary valley, everywhere re- 
veal nature, "the whole creation groaning and travailing in pain to- 
gether until now." 

If this picture were unrelieved, annihilation would be the happiest 
of all thoughts. Nirvana would be Heaven, Satan would be God. 

We may learn some things about God from nature. There are attri- 
butes of God which we call natural. These attributes are suggested by 
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nature. Everywhere we discover order, power, knowledge, thought in 
adaptation. What ease we see in the swinging of the spheres in their 
cycles and the speed of light in its flight. But are we consoled to know 
that God is strong without knowing how He uses power? Can we say 
even that the acquaintance opens well, till we find opening before us, 
what He is as well as what He does? Disposition is deeper than function. 
The heart of God is the highest kind of knowledge. The disposition 
which underlies action, the long kept secret, interior intention of the 
Divine mind, that is motive for the universe, and liberty for all God's 
children. Nature, as ordinarily defined, gives us no knowledge of this 
sort. 

If our definitions are wrong, we ought to change them. There is no 
sense in forgetting that human nature is not only a part of nature but the 
best part. Man is the very flower and fruit of nature. Why should we 
insist on traveling about the globe to find God, when the soul itself is 
the very consummation of God's work. To be sure, were our senses our 
only faculties, we could not logically deny the existen::e of God, till we 
had visited every star. If God is not on earth he might be in Mars. If 
not in Mars, try Jupiter. Fortunately human nature is more than phy- 
sical sensation. Our experience is wider and deeper than sense-percep- 
tion. From this supersensuous, but not supernatural, part of our human 
nature, we find the direct and growing sense of God's inner nature. We 
are loyal to the method of nature. At first we adapted physical powers 
to physical objects and obtained physical results, or at the best intellect 
working with matter. Now we adapt another range of powers in another 
realm of objects and gain their natural ends. Both are natural and de- 
pend upon the everlasting nature of God. 

Some object to forming ideas of God out of our experience. They 
say no two men will have the same idea of God. There is nothing defi- 
nite and authoritative to their minds in this method of knowing God. It 
is too much mingled with human error to command their allegiance. It 
is too subjective, too mystical, too imperfect. They demand a whole 
loaf or none. Sense-perception seems so much more real to them, that 
they demand sense proof for spiritual things, or become, in event of no 
miracle, agnostic. 

It is not contended that a man is lost, if he makes an honest endeavor 
to smell with his tongue or hear with his eye, but the possession of 
spiritual faculties, their use and the honoring of them, are our sole hope 
of knowing the God of Nature in those higher attributes, the beginning 
of which in man separate him most widely from the brute. This method 
is all we have. It is this or nothing. The skeptic sneers and says, *'ye5 
an honest God is the noblest work of man." This ''work of man," how- 
ever, acquires its nobility from the deeper fact, that **an honest man is 
the noblest work of God." Blessed is the honest man, for he will recog- 
nize honesty in others. Blessed are the pure in heart, for by virtue of 
that purity they shall stfe God. According to the clearness of the soul 
lens will be the vision of the eternal. This is necessarily the only 
method of knowing God. 
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The believer in verbal inspiration of Scripture is very apt to say that 
he obtains his knowledge of God from the Bible alone. He seems to 
treat the Bible as though it fell from the skies. He, like the materialist, 
seeks for a "sign," and has not learned to trust the method of Jesus. 
He may forget the promise of the Spirit to teach the soul. He follows 
the method and authority of the scribes, rather than the spiritual law of 
the soul's knowledge. 

The objection against "anthropomorphism" is not well founded. It 
can only be fairly advanced against the abuse of taking human exper- 
ience to represent God. The Divine method is used, according to a 
Divine intent and object, when our higher experiences are interpreters of 
God. It is abused, when we follow the practice of barbaric days, and 
derive ideas of God from the lower experiences of mankind. Real 
knowledge of God's nature, the nature which alone makes life worth 
living, and any kind of knowledge worth knowing, is that which is 
w^orked out in our experience, as free as possible from artifical, external 
and purely material sources. 

The reason of man occupies a high place in nature. It has a vast 
critical capacity. On the constructive side, it has limitations which be- 
come very marked in dealing with our moral nature. The Greek mind 
^-as so given to philosophy as to make it their religion. Many Christian 
men have been caught in its sophistries. They have been led to transfer 
emphasis, once given to Christian living, to an intellectual articula- 
tion of belief and to formulated statements of faith. They have feared 
to trust the life itself in their zeal to answer questions of philosophy. 
The creed has thus been deified. This abuse of a method does not dis- 
parage its rightful use. 

Again men have so feared to trust the reason, even as a servant of the 
moral sense, that they have demanded a "deposit" of grace and authority 
which would lift from man all responsibility of knowing God or having 
a direct access to Him. The Church, or the divinely succeeding repre- 
entatives of an original vicar of Christ, receives this supposed "deposit," 
and man goes free from any earnest search for truth in the spiritual 
realm. Both the agnostic and theoretically this sort of churchman un- 
wittingly agree to give up this quest for the knowledge of God. One 
says it can not be found. The other says the Church must find it for us. 
The result is, that neither make the discovery, because it is supposed to 
be beyond reach, or is said to be something conveyed to the soul rather 
than life in the soul. The fact stands that our knowledge of God's higher 
nature is obtained through our corresponding higher nature, or the 
simple principle that like understands like. This method of knowing 
God falls in with all we discover in the study of the world's religions. 
It explains how our idea of God keeps pace with our historical and na- 
tional development. This gives us a key to the understanding of the 
evolution which underlies both the Old and the New Testament histories. 
It comes out in a thousand changing forms of expression, in narrative, 
and parable, in proverb and song, in familiar epistle and drama. 

"Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God." 
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"Everyone, that loveth, is born of God and knoweth God." 

"If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Father which is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him." 

"If any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak of myself." 

"He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father." 

Passages might be indefinitely multiplied, to show that there is no 
other process of Divine Revelation to man than that of spiritual unfold- 
ing in the soul. The spiritual sense, of each man and each age, is a host 
to receive the Divine guest and a message for that age and person. It is a 
question of hospitality. He still comes unto his own, and His own 
receive Him not; but as many as receive Him, to them gives He the power 
and the right to become the sons of God. They become conscious that 
they are princes and they live as those who rejoice in their royalty. All 
other faculties, and all other agencies, become valuable simply by their 
power to serve the supreme love of the soul. 

How miserable is the life which lives only to seem, and not to 
be right, to wear the uniform of the soldier, yet to refuse battle. We are 
able to deceive one another to an extent, but we can not deceive ourselves 
or God. Consider how the man of artifice and policy may, during a long 
life, live a tolerable career among his fellows. Suave and smooth in his 
outward dealings, he conceals a heart essentially cold and selfish. 
During the day of his mental vigor, he has the art of holding the mask 
over his life. He is, at last, in his second childhood. The mask falls 
and reveals a soured old man. That which he has been all along, now 
works itself out, and the man stands this side of the grave, discovered. 

The opposite is also true; a man of rather brusque style, awkward, of 
plain speech, frank to a fault when communicative, trained to silence, at 
last reaches his old age judgment day, only to show the world his 
mellow, kind and generous soul within. Each has a God. To the one 
God is only a creator; to the other He is a saviour and friend. 

A young man leaves his home full of ambition, goes to college, 
decides to be a physician, wins a considerable success, cultivates his soul 
very little, fails to find the larger life of the spirit, conforms to the aver- 
age standards around him, retires from the practice of medicine, goes on 
a last visit, as by instinct seeking for the early associations which gave 
him ideals long since crushed and forgotten, and finally finds his way, 
leaning on his staff, to the old homestead. He wanders down the wood- 
land path to the spring where his boyhood face had often found a 
smiling reflection. Kneeling down, to look once more into the same old 
mirror, he is startled to behold the sad and haggard face of a poor old 
man. Here he kneels, who is not accustomed to kneel. Faith, hope and 
love have not been his habit. His second childhood has brought him, at 
the eleventh hour, to a spirit that he ought ever to have cherished. God 
is the smiling face of youth reflected in the clear spring of the soul's 
innocence. He is under the penitent face of wisdom which ever lingers 
after ethical knowledge and which is perfected there if not here. 
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We see as much purity as we have purity. We see as much of God 
as there is God in us. We have also the faith faculty, which can take 
what we have and carry it up to heroic size, and in this vision God actual- 
ly energizes to bring our attainment to new heights, from whence faith 
gains new hope and is inspired for new ascent. 

There is also a danger in the use of the right method of knowing 
God. "Now abideth" ethics, religion and love, but the greatest of these 
is love, because it includes both ethics and religion. We are in constant 
danger of being creatures of one idea. We emphasize ethics to the 
exclusion of spirituality or we make the gospel idea strong and despise 
morals. Not perhaps in proportion to the development of the ethical 
life, but still in that life, there is tempation to think, "this is my charac- 
ter" to the exclusion of the part and honor of God. Indeed the modern 
Pharisee is common. His God is small because no larger than himself. 
He is a dwarf, an arrested development. Sometimes he stands praying 
reminding those who hear, that he at least has done many wonderful 
works. Sometimes he sulks and will not come in, because some one is 
being sought for with more demonstration and attention than he re- 
ceives. Sometimes he is one who joins some organization to rail at some 
other organization, but they are all marked alike, as those who are en- 
amored of themselves. Some cases are more aggravated than others. 
Some can conceal and some can not conceal the disease, but it is the old 
story of Godless self-sufficiency. G-o-o-d spells God by the omission of 
one o» The God in all good is more than three to one in the constitu- 
ent elements. We are often too ethical. In other words, we do not 
recognize God's true place and share in all goodness. What God unites, 
we put asunder. God is synthetic. We are too exclusively analytic. 
We allow the spirit of investigation to destroy the repose of faith. 
Worse than this, we call ethical preaching practical, Gospel preaching, 
mystical and dreamy. Such a man prides himself that he is walking on 
the solid earth. He sheds no tears that men have not risen up in 
literature to take the place of Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Hawthorne, 
and others on this side of the sea, or Tennyson, Wordsworth, Burns, 
Milton and Shakspere on the other. He is happy because he is not an 
idle dreamer like some religionists whom he knows so well. 

Then on the other hand, there is another one sided man, who loves to 
pray and sing. He may be sentimental, mercurial, easily responsive to 
moral truth as it appeals to feeling. He can not be charged with having 
a low or secular line of life. He is even unwarrantably afraid of ethics- 
He fears that men will have narrow and contracted ideals. Their ethics 
are not Divine, or in a sense ethical enough. He believes that morality 
ought to be moral toward God. We are thus led to ask why not com- 
bine love to God with love to man? Why not obey the great law of love 
which comprehends both sides instead of raising up a race of men who 
throw at each other from opposite sides of society? Hither side alone is 
sadly defective. In the moral realm subtraction is easier than addition, 
but addition is life and subtraction is death. 

"And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue; and 
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to virtue knowledge; and to knowledge self-mastery; and to self-mastery 
patience; and to patience godliness; and to godliness brotherly kindness; 
and to brotherly kindness love. For if these things be in yon, and 
abound, they make you that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. But he that lacketh these 
things is blind, and can not see afar off, and hath forgotten that he was 
purged from his old sins." 

After we have given all diligence to add virture to faith, we still find 
that it is God's all-wnse method to save men by their greater moral de- 
velopment. God's gifts are not physical and fiat gifts to pauperize us, 
they are often gifts of hardship and pain. Nothing is handed to us by 
the magic of the Cross. In the Cross is the heart of God combined with 
its most ethical and crucial test of conduct. True repentance is there- 
fore a repentance toward Him who sees in onr faith a desire to attain and 
bestows upon us power. This Divine heart purity ever seeks new fields 
of effort, and widens to comprehend the world. It can pray, not only in 
traditional lines of custom, but under a haystack with God's lightning 
for frescoes and the institution of the American Board for its sequel. 
New life will make new ethics for old organizations. New bottles for 
new wine are ever at hand. 

Finally then, we are to know God's love by love in ourselves. We 
may appropriate God by love for the ideal in Christ and by the addition- 
al inspiration of The Holy Spirit. Despite our imperfections and despite 
our sins, we shall find in God's Spirit power to fulfill the manhood of 
Jesus and to enjoy the beatific vision. 
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III. 



THE DIVINE ETHICS. 
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"There has grown up in generations gone by a theological aversion to works. The 
Jewish works were inveighed against by the apostle as being insufficient. A cer- 
tain strain of theology taking these works without any regard to their national import, 
has held that all a man can do for himself is invalid. * * * But I do not warn you 
against morality; nor against a great benefit which there is in it, without which 
God's grace and the Divine Spirit work in vain. * * * Is there no danger in a man's 
depending on works even yet? Why yes. All kinds of good deeds that are supposed to 
have in them such merit as makes a man deserve salvation, are to be condemned as be- 
ing utterly insufficient for the exegencies and necessities of men." — Henry H^rtrd 
Jieecher. 
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THE DIVINE ETHICS. 



God is love. 1 Jno. IV: 8. 

The I,amb slain from the foundation of the world. Rev. XIII: 8. 

And behold a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted Him, saying. "Master, what shall 
I do to inherit eternal life ?" Atid He said unto him. "What is written in the law? How 
readest thou ?" And he answering said. "Thou shsdt love the Lord thy God, with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself. And 
He said unto him. "Thou hast answered right, this do, and thou shalt live." I*uke X: 25-28- 



All ethics are really Divine. There is truth here, not only in the 
fact that God is the original source of all things, and especially of every 
good and perfect gift, but. in the paramount fact that all ethics, which 
have risen to a consciousness of their original source, have a peculiar 
quality of exaltation. L,et us trace, in outline, the development of 
ethics as seen in the Bible. A person's behaviour can have two points of 
view which are often popularly confounded. An act is right, in motive, 
when the influences leading to it are good. The decision is made with a 
good intention. If, in addition to this, the behaviour is wise, the person 
is, so far, right in both his intention and in the application of his inten- 
tion. An errand boy starts out, with good intention, to run an errand. 
His employer loses a sale because the boy goes to the wrong house. The 
boy is right in the best sense, even though he loses his position. He in- 
tended no harm, and some one sooner or later is likely to speak an en- 
couraging word to him, and to tell him, that not Hell but Heaven is 
paved with good intentions, and that what is true of Heaven is also true 
of business. The boy meant no harm to his employer's interest. He 
was intent upon that interest, and his mistake was mental not moral. 

Again a man may be wrong at heart, and right in outward conduct. 
His life may be free from what are called bad habits. He is called a 
good citizen because he obeys the laws of the land. He returns what he 
borrows. He pays cash. He is never seen in a saloon as a patron. He 
doe* not drink. He does not chew tobacco. He does not smoke. He 
does not loaf. He does not stay away from home nights. He does not 
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waste money. He does not vote for heavy taxes. Yet, after all, there is 
a deeper sense in which he is immoral. He may often be right in what 
he does or does not do, but he is radically wrong at heart. He is gov- 
erned by lower self-interest, or rather he thinks he is, which is the same 
thing. It is not held, that the most scrupulous man is a model man, 
even outwardly, but this inst'ance will suggest the fact that a man may 
be careful of his conduct and careless of his purpose. 

This brings us to the Divinity of ethics as unfolded, under God's 
providence, in the Old Testament. God did not begin with what the 
modern evangelist begins. The negative preceded the positive. "Thou 
shalt not" goes before "Thou shalt." The Ten Commandments are neg- 
ative. The Sermon on the Mount is positive. The latter can not be read 
into the former, without doing violence to God's method. In dealing 
with children, we are obliged to be negative. Though we mistake the 
application of the methods, still the order is first negative and afterward 
positive. 

"That is first which is natural and afterward that which is spiritual.'* 

This applies to individuals, to nations and the whole course of 
human history. As Christian workers then, our conduct toward men, 
and our attempt to adapt truth to life, must be adjusted to this Divine 
plan. Instead of lumping men off, as all alike, occupying the same 
'plane, enjoying the same light, equally sinners before a plain law% simply 
because they all have a conscience, or all live under the same general 
dispensation; we shall see that the Divine ethics adjust themselves to an 
infinite variety of human needs. Each individual begins at zero, and 
deriving what he can from inheritance, and what he can from his age, his 
climate, his fellows, he adds his own will aud creates his own place in 
the world. 

It follows from this, that what would lead one man to a noble discon- 
tent, would almost lead another to pardonable self-congratulation. One 
finds that it costs, a given person, more real and heroic struggle to over- 
come an inherited temptation, than could be found in the whole life of 
some adipose and exemplary neighbor. The most cruel and the most 
false of all assumptions, is that which refuses to recognize the varieties 
and actual conditions of men. 

In taking account of moral stock, we must recognize the lowest sort 
of good, the good which is good for something, as well as the good which 
is good in itself. He who made known His ways unto Moses, had a plan 
by which He first developed external obedience. If we cannot do better, 
let us induce men to take the right outward courses. It is far better for 
all, than to take the wrong courses. Indeed it is the first consideration 
in the Divine order of education. A parent can not explain or try to 
explain everything to a child. There are frequent occasions for the 
parent to say "no." The child finds liberty in unhesitating obedience to 
superior wisdom. The command, to obey ones parents, is the "first 
command with promise," because it is the first command which enables 
the child to avail himself of past years of experience. He cannot see 
himself as his parents see him. They may not see him as the prophet 
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sees him. The prophet can not see him as God sees him, but if he obeys 
the enlarging ideal, he will find the richest reward. 

It is, in almost all cases, the fault of the parents, if the child does 
not learn to obey. Obedience comes by training, rather than bj'' teaching 
or commanding. Parents, who are themselves the victims of impulse, 
who never do what they do not like when they can help it, will bring up 
children as new editions of themselves. The prime essentials in. a pa- 
rent are sympathy and adaptation to the need of the child. In these 
times, we are too much afraid of requiring children to do many things in 
advance of their interest in those things. We are, at the present time, 
too much afraid of forcing moral development, and so cultivating hostil- 
ity to religion. Where this result occurs, it will usually be found that 
the parent was incompetent in other particulars. The parent is most 
likely animated by a legal spirit. A course is presented to the child, as 
law from the hand of law, rather than as privilege or even law at the 
hand of love. Of course there is rebellion. The battle is between two 
wills, with an appeal to force for settlement. If the child is subdued by 
the rod of passion, there has been no victory for either side. The parent 
is really defeated. The only victory, worth having by the parent, is the 
habit of obedience, and the habit of obedience only comes from continu- 
ally taking right courses out of regard for the parent's love and often far 
in advance of the child's wisdom. 

We ought not to fear right conduct whatever the motive may be. It 
is the very root of love itself. It is included in Divine ethics. Doing is 
less than being. To be right includes all kinds of right; feeling right, 
thinking right, cheesing right, doing right. Doing is tangible and al- 
phabetic. It is easily understood, but never outgrown. It is for the be- 
ginner and for the saint. It requires little thought, little or no feeling 
and only that decision which is necessary to do any commonplace deed. 
It is a large element in life. 

The will power is at first directed in restraining impulse. It is a 
check upon animal feeling rather than a force for construction. There 
is a current sweeping humanity toward evil, and this current is first to 
be stemmed. It is not a question, now, of making headway against the 
tide, but of offsetting its force so that it does not gain upon the rowers 
and wreak its will upon a wreck. It is too often assumed,that man has full 
power to restrain himself, that he can go further and go good deeds, but 
that at this pointy his power fails. It is taught, that if he would go fur- 
ther and be humble, pure in heart and love his enemies, that he has need 
of God. We contend that God is never unnecessary. He is never more 
needed than when man is struggling to escape from the animal habit. 
This gives dignity to the decencies, as well as to the spirituality of life. 
It makes also an appeal to every man of good moral character, to accept 
the cooperation of God in advancing to a higher range of life, since he 
is already indebted to God for the attainment he enjoys. 

It appears further that God's ethics have been animated by a pur- 
pose to develop man, not at first, by giving him the Gospel, but the law. 
Hence Moses, Confucius and Buddha precede Christ.' TJde Medieval 
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church precedes the era of faith. The rigor and sternness of Covenanter, 
Huguenot and Puritan, prepare the way for liberty. We are under tutors 
and schoolmasters till we can appreciate higher instruction. 

Conduct finds soul, when one's behaviour toward others is measured 
by the command to love our neighbors as ourselves. This is almost a 
rule, still a principle. It is a very good and philosophical one. It is 
ever at hand. It keeps pace with our pace. We may be very ignorant 
and degraded, but we are ever able to measure according to the measure 
in us. Moses has been in the mount, therefore his measure is not .mine. 
I perchance have not dared to touch the mount. The rule is not, I^ove 
your neighbor, as your neighbor loves himself, or as he loves his neigh- 
bor, but "as thyself." 

The command is not to love your neighbor, literally, as you love 
yourself, because you may happen to hate your true self. We are rather 
to love our neighbor, as we onyht to love ourselves. 

Thus we see that our faith is called into view. Faith is the vision 
of love. Love, as the beckoning ideal, was the world's gospel before 
Christ. In it men found hope and courage to go forward. Progress was 
the warrant of men, that all the soul's best hopes would be fulfilled. 
They waited for the Lord. They sang the songs of Zion in a strange 
land. They felt that God was with them in spite of their sufferings 
brought on them by Egypt and Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece and 
Rome. The Jewish hymnal contains evidence that the Hebrews felt the 
need for verses similar to that which the English Christians have often 

employed. 

*'God moves in a mysterious way ^ 

His wonders to perform. 
He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm." 

It is evident that the intention of Divine ethics is, that we shall 
"strive to enter in at the straight gate." It is not expected, that human 
character is going to be hastily built, by our following a vision which 
over-powers us with its spell. Manhood is not to be made by miracle. 
Character is not to be built by making motives so strong that there is 
left no room for struggle, no tax on patience, no discipline. Millions 
of years lie between the light of the star dust and the very late event of 
the coming of our Lord as the consummation of Divine ethics, the pro- 
duct of a Divine evolution. He too was made perfect through suffering 
and is the Captain of our salvation. 

In the time order, we have come at last to the first command in the 
law, but the last in the order of obedience, the command to love God. 
This command is not now given in the sense in which it was taken of 
old. Love then meant fear. Now it adds attraction to stimulus. This 
is the "fulness of time," because men have grown, under the former dis- 
cipline, to an ability to understand both the new promise and the fulfil- 
ment of the old as revealed in Jesus the Christ. Ethical progress con- 
stitutes the fulness of times. Love for man has led men up to the abil- 
ity, at least of a select, representative few, to understand a higher mes- 
sage. Multitudes still in the centuries to follow, are likely to have 
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somewhere in God's economy the same baptism of hardship, pain and 
tears. They are likely to toil in the darkness and be overwhelmed by 
what some call the cruelties of nature, but ever and anon some, and 
since our Lord's advent multitudes, will constantly rise to the vision of 
the Father's face, and love Him with every power and passion. 

If the influence of the twilight faith of an old dispensation could lift 
men above the dominion of the lower life, if there could be slowly, yet 
surely, developed among men a character able to receive the Son of Man, 
how much more effective must b e the inspiration of God, now revealed 
in "the Word made flesh." 

If men are asking, * 'why did Christ not come sooner?" the answer 
is now apparent. He came in the better side of Roman and Greek civil- 
ization. He came in the form of darkness. He came in the form of the 
gift of strife and wrestling, which gave the race a muscle of its own, a 
tough fibre. He came in the development of the home life in Israel. On 
the other hand, this preceding growth was necessary, by all analogy 
and in accord with our Lord's own teaching, to making the means for 
the ultimate understanding of God. It follows then, that God is re- 
vealed to men just as fast as their progress will admit this revelation. 

There is something deeper in the * 'fulness of time," than curious 
magi following a star. There is something more profound than simple 
shepherds startled at night. God, always in His world, has found a 
deeper entrance into human consciousness by the lips of One who is to 
give the best lesson in ethics the world has yet learned. He enters the 
vale of tears, meets its toils and struggles, lives a sinless life, teaches a 
matchless doctrine, feels with men and for them in their sicknesses and 
oppressions, relieves their anguish and distress, pardons their sins, in- 
spires their courage, increases their faith, passes under the sentence and 
execution of the cross, rises on the third day, tarries briefly to counsel 
them about the promise of the Spirit, and at last disappears from their 
dazzled sight into the Heavens, with a promise to return. 

Can we not see how Jesus came not to destroy but fulfill ? Do we not 
hear Him saying again. Not one little letter y, not one ornamental curve on 
a Hebrew letter, shall pass from the law till its usefulness is over? He 
who does and teaches the least of these ethical commands, shall be called 
great in the Kingdom. We have had religious teachers who railed at 
ethics; and we have had ethical teachers who railed at religion. Even 
now it seems as though one half of the better element of society is 
arrayed against the other. One side says to the other, "be practical," the 
other replies, "be spiritual." Meanwhile Christ says Have a love broad 
enough for both morality and spirituality. 

And I am asked "Is not all this mere ethics?" Yes, but it is all 
Divine ethics. It begins in darkness but ends in light. Christ is the 
Alpha and Omega. Is there any good in us ? It is God in us. We have 
indeed due part and credit, but the vision side of ethics, that which 
beckons the Israelites out of Egypt, that which makes the Hebrew 
Psalter and the Christian Hymnal, that which sustains this people and 
all men in their captivities and persecutions and long waitings, is God. 
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We are just moral enough to find fault with immorality. We have 
taste enough to be disgusted with the lack of taste. We love enough to 
hate. But God is the lover of the hater. He is kind to the unkind. He 
is thankful that ingrates are not more ungrateful. His enemies are His 
friends. He is the Lamb slain for them from the world's foundation. 
There are no superior ethics. Behold the cross f Nay the ascension of 
the risen Lord! This is the love that lives, that reigns. Accepted at 
God's right hand He stands as one who has wrought a human victory 
among men. He has worked out in a human life the ideal manliness of 
man; He has revealed to man the life, the eternal heart of God, as bent 
upon succor, given to need, slain for the unethical man, endlessly living 
to save by all the resources of an omniscient love. 

Oh toiler, does your ideal goad you with, remorse ? Does your life 
seem a failure ? Here is the ultimate fulfillment of your ethical dream. 
Here is the power to glorify humanity. The Spirit of God, transforming 
the spirit of man, will perfect the age-long creation of the soul. All 
things spiritual are possible with God. However long and dark the days 
of this pilgrimage appear they will soon seem very brief to us. The 
power which has given us inspiration to grow in the quality and to en- 
joy the sonship of the gracious promise, will rend the vail and usher us 
into the joys beyond. Then no hardship will be deemed worthy of 
mention. No little inconvenience will be thought a half sufficient wit- 
ness to the cheerful praise of the Cross and the grandeur of our triumph, 
in the ethics of God. 
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IV. 



THE WORLD-WIDE CAUSE. 
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" Why have we come to a halt in foreign missions? Chiefly, I believe, because 
we are beginning to be ashamed, through all our Christian nature, of our unsanctified 
materialism. The nations have found us out and we know it. They have explored 
Christendom, and what impresses them most is the vast amount of unapplied Christi- 
anity. Here, then is the immediate work of the Church. Here lies the ready task of 
the new Christianity, to set Christendom in order — ^its cities, its industries; its society, its 
literature, its law. In so doing, we again make the Gospel the 'power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.' " — William J. 
Tiic/ier. 
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THE WORLD-WIDE CAUSE. 



Go ye therefore and teach all nations. Matt. 28: 19. 



In taking a title for this discourse, the word foreign is dropped. It 
probably would be better, if the word were never used. It weakens the 
appeal, of a good cause, to use terms which might link it to a lesser 
motive than the planetary one. A zealous home missionary asked the 
other day why it is that the great uplift, enjoyed at the American Board 
meeting in New Haven, could not oftener be the lot of those who meet 
at Saratoga, to forward the cause of Home missions. The answer is 
ready. The American Board speakers, in their best estate, do not say 
much of foreign missions. They make the broader appeal of the 
world's claim. They put themselves under the power of this transcen- 
dent idea. The Home Missionary Society does intend to keep on its 
banner, "Save America to save the World." It is easy however to ap- 
peal for the home work, as well as for the foreign, with a lessened faith, 
which has not been baptized in the larger spirit. It is more easy for a 
local church to appeal for home expenses with a weak and dwindling 
confidence. There is no power like the sweep of the master motive, the 
spirit which issues the order, Go! disciple all nations. The field is felt 
to be proportionate to the message. The motive and end are both 
heroic. 

We have largely outgrown provincial divinities. What would we 
say of a god whom one should represent to us, as greatly interested in 
England, but not in the United States? How much use could we have 
for a god, who decides to have the Earth cease its revolutions, and only 
allows the Sun to shine on the eastern hemisphere? There was a time 
when God was represented as selecting part of the world for salvation 
and part for retribution. He however was never party to these crooked 
counsels. He never sets nation against nation or class against class, or 
mission against mission. It is too late, in the world's history, for any 
man to draw a line and to say that he believes in helping one member of 
the human family, but not another on account of his residence. This is 
an animal inheritance. There is nothing truly cosmopolitan or Christian 
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in this direction. Is it not a singular condition of affairs, that a man, 
who claims to disbelieve in world-wide missions, can insist on having a 
God who does believe in them. 

Given the Gospel for the World, we note that the wisdom of its 
conveyance, endows men with special privilege. A man is to understand 
the whole Gospel better, by faithfully conveying to others what he 
knows of it. Where there are dark lines on the map of the world, the 
Gospel has not yet been accepted. Where the lines are bright, there 
Christians live. The wisdom of God •is seen, in that he places on men 
the responsibility of carrying on a work, in which revelation keeps pace 
with every step we take in the mission of love. We grow by using, ex- 
tending, sharing, in a word, by the out-going momentum of the soul. 

This privilege is only heightened by the fact that wa are fallible 
workmen, that we make many errors. Our organizations are defective. 
Their history compels anachronism. Reasonable time is required to se- 
cure reasonable readjustments. There are a great many kinds of people 
to be impartially dealt with. The idealist, the literalist, the apathetic 
men, are to be consulted. There is the man of one idea, the man of two, 
the man of three ideas and the man of none. What genius these secre- 
taries must have, to represent the churches and especially through a 
board that was organized in 1810, to meet inter-denominational demands. 

There are open to us the two great ways of teaching all nations. 
We may go or send others. The Christian who does neither is to be 
pitied. The missionary idea is the center of the current of civilization. 
The most common cry, of those out of this current, is that of insol- 
vency. They say, We have no money for this cause, because there is so 
much to do at home. When Paul left Antioch and later Europe, there 
was plenty to do at home. When Augustine left Rome, and the main 
continent of Europe for the little island of Britain, there was plenty to 
do at home. When the Pilgrims left Europe for America "to plant ye 
Gospel in ye new parts of ye new World," there was plenty to do at 
home. Time was when Berkshire county was the far West, when there 
was plenty to do in Boston. Soon the missionary movement among the 
Indians, begun by John Eliot and Mayhew, was followed up. Notwith- 
standing all the foes of war and revolution, this Hoosac Valley has 
been made the home of industry, and these mountains have been the 
birthplace of men who stand foremost in the world's evangelization. 
We would have neither brains nor money, we would enjoy the fruits of 
neither science or art, the desert would not blossom, the manufactur- 
ing cities would not spring up, the schools and colleges w^ould not 
flourish, but for the western-moving course of Christian Empire, from 
the Apostle Paul to Mark Hopkins. We would all be barbarians living 
in the North of Europe to-day, but for our debt to Christianity and 
Christian Missions. The cause, offered for our consideration, is not one 
of pleasing option for a half-hour. We stand before a creditor, before 
whom we are all bankrupt. Our relation to Missions is a matter of debt 
not donation. It is strange that an honest man should lack interest in 
the payment of his debts. 
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"But there is SO much to do at home." Suppose the Lord Himself 
were to appear in the flesh here to-day. What would He say to this 
idea, that we can't give to the wide cause, because there is so much to do 
in our own town and country? Would He not say, that one rea3on why 
there is so much to do at home, is because we do not realize that there is 
a Gospel for even our little part of the world. Those who have the 
Gospel always wa it to send it on. Money is not the most needed thing. 
Nevertheless th'^re are men, who have the Gospel, v/ho can multiply 
their power by money if they can only get it. You who have both the 
Gospel spirit and the money are missionaries in every sense of the word. 
You go and send. You are a missionary among home heathep and your 
money is supporting a missionary whom you send to lands beyond the 
sea.' Th« home work is so important, that excuses are built upon the 
magnitude of it, to rid ourselves of getting a grasp upon the Gospel 
idea itself. As far as working for either a home or a foreign enterprise 
is concerned, the Lord would say, This ought ye to have done and not to 
leave the other undone. Behind the doing, back of work here or there, 
is the Spirit which draws no line and sets no limit to the conquests of 
the Christ. 

Another phrase, which seems to lend itself readily to the wants of 
some minds, is the somewhat thread-bare one, "Charity begins at home." 
The phrase may be capable of a charitable use, but when used to escape 
the consideration of Christian missions, it is nothing less than insin- 
cerity. If the user were precise in his choice of terms, he would sa> 
what he means, namely, "Charity stays at home." This is absolutely 
impossible. It would die. One may live a benevolent life of philan- 
thropy, one may do good, and not consciously engage in sending the 
Gospel abroad, but as a rule such people have not learned the greatest 
single fact of History, that this world has a Gospel, which is more than 
morality and good works and which is the inspiration to them. 

Personally, it is far from my desire to chide this congregation for 
anj'^ lack of interest in missions. I am too conscious of my own failure 
in making you acquainted with the needs of the work. It also is charit- 
able and pleasant to feel, that not the people, but only one of them, is 
responsible for the short-comings of the treasury. If we all knew more 
we would all do more. After all, I can scarcely feel that you all do as 
well as you know. The small amount of one cent a week per member, 
would go a long way toward helping to relieve the annual strain on our 
representatives in this work. This occasion is provided for by the 
church, was duly announced one year, and again especially one week, in 
advance, and 3'et how few of us have come with even fifty-two cents, one 
cent for every week of the year? 

Some one says, "the times have been hard." Our hard times have 
been prosperous with us, compared with the times in other countries. 
The request furthermore to-day is not for a vast sum. Only a small 
amount, on the average, is expected. Money, during these "hard 
times" has been easily found for hospitals, schools, colleges, and other 
philanthropies. Some one says this line of benevolences reached |33,- 
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000,000, in the single year 1895. Interest is more needed, in behalf of 
missions, than better times. How shall this interest be secured? Per- 
mit me to suggest to the church, and perhaps especially to the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society of this church, that we gather a select 
library of missionary literature in the Parish House. Let this list of 
books be rich in biography. Perhaps the secretaries of the missionary 
society do not realize how much antagonism is aroused, in the average 
man, by hearing a list of statistics. We need life to interpret life. It 
takes a powerful imagination, and genius like Gladstone, to transform a 
budget of figures, to the delight of the nation. Let us read about Paton 
in the Hebrides and follow the fortunes of Carey, Livingstone and 
Duff. The student volunteer movement with its unparalleled promise, 
the medical missionary service and hospitals, the schools, colleges and 
seminaries can all be carefully noted by a judicous committee, who will 
put us in the way of the interest \vhich depends on information. 

These noble men have so far fedoced the savage state of the race, as 
to contribute not a little to the amenities, not to say the possibility, of a 
voyage for the curious, but not too charitable traveler. Some of these 
people have a genius for making the incidental fact the primary one. 
They practically become allies of the Sultan, and are blind to the 
jealous greed of the Turk and his hatred of the prosperous Armenian, 
whose higher type of character has gathered material reward. How far 
the Turk has degenerated when he has proved so clearly the need 
of a religion which works all good to men! If we accept the figure 
employed by the missionary speaking on the platform at New Haven, 
who represented himself and others, as going down in a mine, while ^^e 
at home hold the rope, shall we thank the idle tourist for amusing him- 
self, by dropping stones upon the heroic and helpless miner, when our 
hands are busy holding the rope ? 

Those who find so much to admire in the Turk, and even in the high- 
er phases of heathenism, are attempting to play the role of Catholicity. 
They assume that Christianity does not recognize the good in ethnic 
religions, because there is a Gospel sent them. They spend much of 
their time in dwelling on the ethical teachings of Buddhism, as though 
they were a new discovery. There is no doubt that all nations can pre- 
sent much of value in the realm of ethics. All nations have been 
groping more or less after righteousness and God. Various peoples have 
accomplished something through organization. Christianity alone is 
able to include all the good in the religions of the world, because it is 
the disclosure of God. As such a disclosure it meets the want of man, 
satisfies his aspiration and completes his development. 

What we need is faith. If we believe in God, that this God has a 
plan, that this plan is being worked out, that its success is insured in ad- 
vance, whether you and I help it on or not, then we discover that we have 
an opportunity bestowed on us, which we can not too diligently cherish, 
to bear some efficient part in the world's evangelization. 

That which is new on this subject concerns the reports from the wide 
field. The world is opening up, as never before, to the Christian mission- 
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ary, to the Christian man of science, and to the Christian college. The 
famine in India and the massacres in Turkey, give us the supreme oppor- 
tunity, to continue the proof of the proposition, that we have a religion 
that works. Already there has come to us the unmistakable proof, that 
the late scenes in eastern Turkey furnished martyrs and confessors 
unsurpassed by the days of Diocletian and Nero. There are scattered 
over Turkey the children of those who have lost their lives for their 
faith. They are being gathered and clothed and given a Christian train- 
ing. 

We are all pleased that there has been money given for our work in 
Adam^. It pays to invest in buildings like these, which equip us for our 
home work. Not one unnecessary dollar has gone into the Congregation 
House and its administration. Not enough interest has been shown, even 
for our own good, in the local work. Great as is the return, on our 
investment of one dollar at home, it is not so great as that offered to-day 
in other lands. Two cents a day will keep a child alive in Turkey. 
Three cents will do the same in India. A few dollars will keep a girl 
in school an entire year, and save her from slavery. Where can you find 
such proportionate return for the same home investment ? America is 
g6ing to see this. Already the response of our citizens, to the cry of the 
oppressed, has been uneasily observed by the Sultan. He must there- 
fore try to justify himself on this side of the Atlantic for his crimes. 
The Century Magazine lends its columns to the effort of the Turkish 
sovereign, to show that there is another side of the question. He will 
not find himself so able to forge weapons of reason as were his ancestors 
to forge weapons of iron. The religion of his Arab conqueror has failed 
to prevent that degeneration which would have long since sent the Turk 
flying back to his ancient mountain home, were there no Russia to 
divide his domain. 

Again, every successful business man to-day, shares more or less di- 
rectly or indirectly an attack made indiscriminately and jealously upon 
capital. All he does, for the public weal, is declared by those mentioned, 
to have some personal, ulterior or selfish aim. "Oh !" they say, "let me 
show you the skeleton in the closet. Let me lift the patch and show you 
what is underneath. He is feathering his nest. He can be counted on to 
look after himself. See that you keep in the procession of his good 
pleasure, or you will suddenly disappear, without knowing where the 
button is which somebody quietly touched to remove you from your 
chosen place in the earth." It must certainly be a great comfort for such 
a man, persecuted for righteousness sake, to do something for a cause 
which involves no coupons, no ships returning with profits of a voyage, 
but simply the joy of doing something for God's little ones, thousands 
of miles away from the possibility of his dearest foe charging him with 
self-interest. 

This state of things will last for some time. There are indications 
that it is not to be for many centuries. The world is getting smaller 
every day because of electricity and steam. Hawaii pays to us annually 
J^,000,000 in exports, in return for the missionaries we sent there. The 
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American Board's work is the best business investment this conntrj- has 
made in more than one place. The Sun never sets on her empire and 
never sets on those things which are added to those who put first the 
kingdom of God. It may surprise some business men, when the state- 
ment is made, that it costs the Ame'rican Board but seven per cent, of its 
gross receipts to pay all the expenses of an administration which reaches 
around the world and has its representatives in many a great city 
and province. Many of its workers work for nothing. Some have to 
have a reasonable support, but here is an institution having general care 
of one thousand schools, of twenty missions, in India, Ceylon, Hawaii, 
Turkey, Micronesia, Africa, China, Japan, Spain, Mexico and Austria, 
missions containing one hundred and two stations and ten times as many 
out-stations. Consider the varieties of the labor undertaken; evangelistic 
work, educational work from the kindergarten to the college and semi- 
nary, the translation and distribution of the Bible and other literature, 
such as books, tracts and newspapers, church and school house erection, 
aid in support of native pastors, medical missionary and hospital service, 
the starting and maintenance of dispensaries, beside the care of the poor, 
always with them and the emergencies of famine and sword. We may 
rest assured that no intelligent business man can suggest how four secre- 
taries, a treasurer, a publishing and purchasing agent, two district 
agencies and one general agent can manage so broad an enterprise, 
dependent on so many separate and uncertain sources of income, without 
spending seven cents of every dollar received. The man who said it cost 
him a dollar to send his dollar, wilfully broke the ninth commandment 
or was temporarily insane. 

The glory of our century is, that side by side with an unprecedented 
advance in science and art, there has been a great missionary revival. It 
is not a modern fashion, but the more striking manifestation of that 
stream which flowed underground through the eighteenth century be- 
cause of revolution and war. Languages die, but the spirit of John 
Eliot lives. In four hundred languages, beside the American Indian 
tongue with which Eliot labored, the gospel goes and does its work. 
Visit the missionary library in New Haven, and reflect on the significance 
of the labor translating the Scriptures into four hundred languages. 
The generosity of William E. Dodge has placed before the eye this 
gigantic achievement of one hundred years. What an appeal to our gen- 
erosity is the cause which can toil on in a faith which at first receives its 
reward so largely in Heaven, but which, when it has won its victory, will 
make the Earth everywhere to rejoice and blossom sis the rose. The 
living word, the Bible translated twice, once for symbol, and once for 
life, shall not return unto God void, it shall accomplish, it shall prosper, 
all nations will be transformed by the Gospel of God, revealed in the 
Lord Jesus Cnrist, and reproduce/! by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
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THE BIBLE. 
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" Christianity can never lose headway by coming into truer conceptions of anything. 
God will not let it suffer from finding out what the Bible is, and telling men what it is." 
— Progressive Orthodoxy. 
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THE BIBLE. 



Then the Spirit said unto Philip, "Go near, and join thyself to this chariot." And 
Philip ran thither to him, end heard him read the prophet Esaias, and said, "Undcr- 
standest thou what thou readest? And he said, "How can I, except some man should 
guide me?" Acts VIII: 29-;^l. 



The Bible never had so much attention paid to it as it has to-day. 
There is no body of literature which deserves so much attention at the 
hands of a scientific and busy age like ours. This literature outlines a 
majestic movement more fascinating, to the student who loves his fel- 
low men, than any other movement in the history of the globe. 

From the beginning to the end of this collection of writings, called 
a book, but really sixty-six, there may be discovered one common thread 
in the warp, the thread of love. Sometimes it is God's love for man, 
sometimes it is man's love for God and again man's love for man. What- 
ever the period, whatever the group of writings, this thread of gold is 
found from first to last. This is the strongest of the threads that bind 
the books together. If we should bind every book separately, as we 
sometimes do, no amount of separation could obliterate this central fact, 
which accounts for their long association under one cover. Whatever 
criticism of the Bible may do or may not do, it can only bring out into 
more striking relief this message of love. As regards the great duty of 
love, the wayfaring man, though a fool, can not err therein. No one 
reading his Bible through mechanically each year at the rate of three 
chapters each day and five on Sunday can fail to find this great theme 
of love. 

It is true that the intelligent reader of the Bible, who yet is no 
scholar, can obtain a great deal of information beside the emphasis of 
the universal law of love. There is however a constantly increasing tax 
laid upon men to understand the Bible, as other subjects occur in the 
literature that constitute the setting of that great principle which ful- 
fills the law. It is this difficulty which accounts for the fact, that the 
Bible was so long a closed book, even after the discovery of movable 
type. It is very largely a closed book now. This is further due to the 
fact that men have been so anxious to have a ready, external authority to 
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settle all sorts of questions and controversies, that they have insisted 
that the Bible is inspired of God for that ver>' object. To this thought 
we shall return. 

It is instructive first to recall the varieties of literary form which 
this library contains. There are poems and parables. There are several 
kinds of f>oetry, lyric, epic, dramatic. We have genealogy, annals and 
history. Laws appear both as principles and Hebrew statutes. Here is 
a body of practical political economy in the form of proverbs. There 
are love songs, the idyls which tell the old sweet storj^ of the heart. 
Besides all this, theology, philosophy, correspondence, biography, 
fiction and prophecy help to make one grand chorus. The participants, 
in this oratorio, wear varied clothing soiled by their journey. Their 
ideas are contradictory. Sometimes they are right, sometimes wrong 
and ever fallible and partial, but their key-note and symphony is love. 
It appears in the low and far away plaint of the minstrel, pleading his 
righteousness in the dark shadow of a fear that he has heard his God in 
the thunder, and ends in the halleluiahs of those standing uncounted in 
white, to hail, in endless altruism, the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

The fact now appears, that the Bible is not a message from God, 
like a letter from a father to his son at college. It is something better. 
Men have ever craved some easy going substitute for labor. In tropical 
climates, where men pick their living off the trees, the nations have re- 
mained in the infancy of civilization. When the time came for some 
higher development, God has provided for more stimulating surround- 
ings which would tax their self-reliance. He led the Israelites into the 
wilderness of Sinai, the Pilgrims into the wilderness of Cape Cod. In 
the historical period of the Bible, and in the lessons found in the whole 
course of every national history, God follows one consistent rule, of 
throwing us as far as possible upon our own resources. The Bible is not 
a mint, where we gather the current coin of the realm, to be had only for 
the asking. It is a mine in which we are to dig or beg. The ore is to be 
smelted. We are not to stultify ourselves by calling the crude ore, re- 
fined metal. In this, as in all other things we gain success by most dili- 
gent and life-long application. A man who starts out saying, The Bible 
is a good thing, I must be religious and read my Bible a little, opening 
at random, will make a failure. He is like a ten year old boy in London 
setting out at midnight to find the Queen! He is likely to strike the 
genealogical tables, or the visions of Daniel, or the Song of Solomon. 
He will often get harm as well as good, for he will shut up the book 
thinking he is pious because he has read the Bible. The Bible is like an 
encyclopedia, if not strictly one itself. One needs to know what he 
needs, to use it to best advantage. He needs to learn where that which 
his condition requires is to be found. He w411 then turn to it, with profit 
and pleasure. The fifteen pound, dust-covered family Bible, in the dark 
parlor, is not used because when people needed comfort, and went to the 
book under a false theory and did not find at once what they needed, 
they ceased going. 

They will not give up, so easily, when the truth comes to them that 
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the book was written by forty or fifty different writers, who did their 
work independently, none of them dreaming that their writings would 
form a part of a collection of books, dealing with the social and relig- 
ious development of man. They will face the new problem. The pains 
required will not discourage them. Effort can be made without limit if 
it has promise of reward sometime. 

*'Yea! if thou criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for 
understanding; if thou seekest her as silver and searchest for her as for 
hid treasures; then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord and find 
the knowledge of God." Instead of being stumbled b)' some hard and 
cruel utterance, which is arbitrary and relative, having explanation in 
the writer's infirmity and limited point of view, they come back from 
their despair, to the study of the Scriptures, as those who have found 
great spoil. 

It is often forgotten that inspiration is compatible with fallibility. 
On the verbal theory of inspiration, one passage would require a very 
astute treatment by a commentator holding that theory, "The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life." 

What had the apostle in mind in saying that the letter kills, that 
inspiration is compatible with fallibility? It is not understood that 
God's only conceivable method of revelation must keep pace with hu- 
man limitations, use the weak symbols of human speech and employ 
prophets whose vision is largely limited by their own age. Each hu- 
man writing, whatever its Divine content, must mark^^ome stage of the 
process by which each person and nation is developed from within out. 
Since even the letter killeth when perfect, how Divine is the Providence 
which makes the letter imperfect, in order that we may be the less 
tempted to depend on the letter. 

Every book has a face, character and life of its own. We meet one 
of them and acquaintance begins. We ask and get answers to such 
questions as the following: Who wrote you ? When were you written ? 
Where? For whom? For what intent? What is local and what univer- 
sal in your teaching? 

Thoroughly to understand the Bible, one needs to know nearly 
everything that is outside the Bible. To thoroughly understand what is 
outside of the Bible, one needs to know what is inside of it. Back of 
the World's Bible, is God's first volume of a revelation which includes 
the preparatory education of the race, with God as instructor. We see 
more clearly and grasp with a more intelligent faith, the distinctive 
revelation made through any given form of this literature, when we ap- 
proach it through a mastery of the earlier development. We see the 
debt of each writer to nature, to conscience, to old libraries, to the ages 
of struggle, which are represented in man's aspiration toward the ulti- 
mate satisfaction of his soul. In an age of doubt, and wide-spread 
secularity, it may seem like a profanation to say that the prophets were 
men of like sorrows and passions with us. The fresh interest which the 
Bible has, is coming to us from the discovery that God's inspiration ad- 
justs itself to human error and need by speaking through men who are 
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themselves also "compassed with infirmity." In thus adapting Himself 
to fallible men, and deigning to employ human peculiarities, of thought, 
temperament and limitations, a method is used which is in complete 
keeping with the Gospel idea itself, love striving with the unthankful 
and those who are ignorant and out of the way. The Holy Spirit is 
found to be not an impersonal, mechanical force, carrying us to shrines, 
altars and books, but God in the soul, speaking through the partial ma- 
terials of our limited experience. 

The phrase, "Word of God," as found in the Bible, will have new 
meaning for us, when we find it in use before the Bible existed. The 
message of God is in the souls of men. Sometimes men reduce this 
message to writing, sometimes they do not. The best things were never 
written. These men of the Bible, separated at the extremes by fifteen 
hundred years, who sang, who acted, who spake, did all as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit. If they wrote they had all the preparation 
necessary. If infallibility had been necessary, that would have ap- 
peared. It did not appear. It was not best. 

The Divine inspiration is more rational than that of the sibyl. No 
peculiar mystery or spell, which is not the legitimate off-spring of truth, 
is claimed. Inspiration, on the contrary, is in perfect harmony with a 
literature which takes its rise and form under the common failings of 
human symbols and immaturity. 

How mechanical and wooden is that sort of inspiration which makes 
the Bible a monograph. A pretended revelation might be written by one 
man, and written with great care, so that all superficial points might be- 
tray no contradiction. A real revelation is imbedded deeply in the 
progress out of all that is conflicting and struggling and weighed down 
with error, to that which transforms society, and secures the will of 
God on Earth as it is in Heaven. 

The glory of the Bible is, that it partly registers the progress of 
God's people as they advanced under His inspiration. Like the new in- 
vention, commonly known as the biograph, we have so many means of 
taking photographs, so many pictures of ancient Jewish life preserved, 
that we can make the men of God to live again and walk in their habit, 
as they were. We see that they did as we are learning to do. They did 
not abandon their idea of inspiration, because they wished to incorporate 
into their literary work any existing records regarded by the writer as 
trustworthy. In his hymn of creation, the editor might use materials 
which other national records show to be a common stock of tradition. 

Inspiration, man breathing in the breath of God, begins at the 
beginning of things. The Bible marks an epoch in the history of the 
globe. Fifteen hundred years of Bible-making seems a long time, rela- 
tive to the unity of the literature, but it is no more to the history of the 
planet, than fifteen minutes to the life of an average man. At the 
beginning of Genesis we find one God asserted as behind and in all 
phenomena. The books of the Bible are snap shots taken at long inter- 
vals in the life of a single people. They have the truth of photographs. 
Situations are described. Neither favorable nor unfavorable criticism is 
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advanced. If there is anywhere an endorsement of a course inconsistent 
with true righteousness, this is readily referable to the limitations of the 
age in which the writer lived. The pertinent query is, "Would you have 
done as well in his place ?" 

Truth does not spring full grown from the brain of God. It passes, 
through stages of partial disclosure, toward a perfect development. 
Inspiration is not absent from the world on the score that the best men 
need it. The Bible is not a purely human book, because it contains the 
accounts of men who speak messages for God which take color from 
passing through the faulty human medium. It is true that many a man 
has said to another, Thus saith the Lord, when the Lord did not say any 
such thing. A writer may write. Thus saith the Lord, without insinceri- 
ty, when the Lord did not speak, even in his soul, as the writer thought. 
This but reveals the fact that God can use for one generation, a man who 
could not serve another generation. Erring as he is, he leads those who 
are about him to the dawn of a better day. It is nowadays, for example, 
getting to be very hard to use the Psalter, because the Psalms need so 
much sifting to find vS^ntiment suitable for Christian worship and feeling. 
Single passages of great inspiration, on account of their lofty plane, are 
mixed with long outgrown ranges of thought and life. 

The Bible does not part with Divine inspiration, because it invites 
and never challenges great freedom of interpretation. Your interpreta- 
tion may be right or wrong, but the literature was never written with that 
modern exactness of verbal criticism which salutes a book to-day fresh 
from the press. Some things come out by accident rather than on pur- 
pose. Some things may never be understood, but the literature deals 
frankly, simply, largely, ingenuously with us, and nowhere is there a 
better proof of that degeneration required by the doctrine of evolution, 
than that found in the man who tries to force this mighty movement of 
God's inspiration down into the narrow groove of his pre-conceived theorJ^ 

By deciding, in advance, how good or great God is, and how he 
reveals and inspires, we limit the Holy Spirit in His effort to develop us 
by bringing together anew for every soul, those materials which are 
needed to reveal God to that soul. Such a man cannot be taught. The 
truth is just so long and just so broad. It is caught in the amber of the 
book. There is no room for suggestion. He can not press on with 
courage for the future. Fear is his mood. The golden ages are the ages 
of the Canon. The Bible needs his defense. He becomes a brake on the 
chariot wheels of Revelation. He is skilled as a watcher of tendencies, 
though he never originates a tendency. Meanwhile the Bridegroom 
cometh. Those who do not depend on the oil, which the writers of the 
Canon have provided for themselves at original sources, pass in to the 
wedding. Those who depend on the oil which the Canon writers have, 
stand without vainly saying. Open unto us. 

There is also a use of the word plenary, in the matter of inspiration, 
w^hich is employed to express dissent from strictly verbal inspiration, 
but which is not conceded to contain any considerable departure from 
the traditional use of the Scriptures. The Bible inspires, because it 
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suggests, but does not describe the truths of the moral and spiritnaf 
sphere. It shows us the partial not the plenary power. There is a 
great storehouse of fact and latent philosophy in this literature, but 
it never had in any of its parts a theological motive as the prinwiry one^ 
Even in the Gospel of John, the spiritual idea is far in advance of the 
theological. The books are all the more evidently Divine, because they 
do not pretend to contain all Divine truth. It was expedient that Christ 
should go away, in order that the Holy Spirit nvight hot be localized and 
in order that worship might be no longer at either Gerizim or Jerusalem. 
The Spirit of the living God moves in humanity revealing God, revealing- 
man, revealing inimortality. The Bible, Nature, Humanity, pour into- 
the deep sea of Christian consciousness raising each generation nearer 
God. 

The secret of our progress, in spite of the false lights and theories, in 
spite of the letter which kills, is that God's spirit giveth life. He gives 
emphasis to hope, remembrance to neglected facts, and truth by which, 
we are encouraged and saved. The parts of the Bible which help us, the 
diligent learn to find and love. We discover the final discrimination of 
the apostle. 

"Every Scripture, given by inspiration of God, is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness (not 
systematic theology or natural science) that the man of God may be 
thoroughly furnished unto every good work." 

The efficacy of this body of literature, when tested by this claim of 
the apostle, is verified. We appeal to the facts, of fulfilled promises given 
in the Old Testament, to the Supreme excellence of our Lord's life,to the 
fulfillment of a covenant, which the New Testament Scriptures record, 
to the transformation of society where the principles and power of 
the Christian Religion have been adopted, and finally to the broad and 
sure ground of our religious nature itself, the image of God, the abiding 
revelation of the Highest. 
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THANKSGIVING NOTES. 



Hnter into His ^ates with thanksgiving, and into His courts with praise: be thankful 
unto Him, and bless His name. For the Lord is good; His mercy is everlasting; and His 
truth endureth to all generations. Psalm C: 4-4. 



There are gathered here, both from local sources and the public press, 
some out of many causes for gratitude, which have followed us thus far 
in 1897. For the framework of this list of blessings, I am greatly in- 
debted to a brother minister. The catalogue is offered not as a sermon, 
but as a collection of facts making their own appeal, notes on the staff of 
an occasion for all to sing. 

"Perhaps it will turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon." 

The items are suggested purposely in brief for themselves. Each 
one will make his own sermon and sing his own song. , 

''Thanksgiving Day. 

I. Origin. 1. The Feast of Tabernacles among the Jews, Exodus 
23:14-16 etc. 2. The Roman Festival in Honor of Ceres. 3. Harvest 
Home among Saxons. 4. Similar Festivals among other European 
peoples, notably that in Leyden, Holland, Oct. 3, 1575, the first anniver- 
sary of the delivery of the city from the Spaniards. This no doubt in- 
fluenced the Pilgrim fathers who sojourned there from 1608 — 1620, and so 
in some degree helped toward the establishment of our New England 
Thanksgiving Day." 

''II. Its Significance. 1. As a holiday. Business is suspended. 
Some never attach any other meaning to the day. 2. As a day for re- 
membering the poor. Ps. 41:1-3. As a day for family reunions, visit- 
ing the old homestead, enjoying the company of loved ones. 4. Above 
all as a day of public thanksgiving for temporal and spiritual blessings." 

III. Specific Causes for Gratitude: 

1. In the Churches, (a) An increase of the desire of the churches 
not so much to enlarge their membership, though there have been 
gratifying growths, as to deepen their work. (6) "The almost entire 
lack of trials for heresy and internal strife, a closer unity and growing 
tolerance." This is not due to indifference concerning belief, but dis- 
crimination respecting the objects of belief. It makes all the difference 
in the world what we believe about somethings — e. g. godliness, purity 
and honor. But when we come- to other things, which do not stand so 
closely related to character, judgment and the "weighter matters of the 
law, that is to say when we come to ordinances, organizativ^n and general 
details of administration, you can believe either way with less interfer- 
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ence or criticism, than ever before. One spiritual farmer says that the 
only way to get a crop is to get it in the direct line of apostolic succes- 
sion. Another says the only way to get a crop is to get it directly from 
the Spirit of God instead of indirectl> through the bishop. Still an- 
other says, you can believe either way if you only uet the crop. Now we 
are thankful that the last class has grown so much in 1897. 

Another grateful instance may be cited, notably the change of senti- 
ment among Baptists regarding close communion. I quote from the 
Springfield Republican of Nov. 18th a report of their late meeting in 
the West. 

**Is baptism a prerequisite to the Lord's supper?" was the topic dis- 
cussed Tuesday night at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Baptist con- 
gress, now being held in Chicago. The position taken by Dr. O. P. Gif- 
ford of Buffalo and Dr. R. H. Conwell of Philadelphia, two of the most 
eminent divines in the denomination, indicates a decided change of sen- 
timent among Baptists on the subject of clo^e communion. Never, per- 
haps, in the history of the Baptist denomination has so important a 
doctrine been stricken down on such short notice. Theodore M. Banta 
of Brooklyn declared that he had been a Baptist for forty years, and for 
sixteen years he was a close communionist. "What is the purpose of 
the Lord's supper?" he asked. "To bring to our remembrance the 
death, burial. and resurrection of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. To 
do this it is not necessary that th^ communicant should first be im- 
mersed or baptized. It is not Christian, and when we insist to the con- 
trary we mistake the shadow for the substance." 

Rev. Dr. O. P. Gifford of Buffalo said: "We challenge the assump- 
tion that the New Testament does furnish us with the model of the 
Church; that the model of the Church was finished in Corinth or Rome 
or Ephesus; that the practice of the Church in the first century is a com- 
mon law, and all departures from that practice sedition and anarchy. 
The essence of the Lord's Supper is in the power to discern the Lord's 
body. Immersed men who fail to discern the Lord's body do not ob- 
serve the Lord's Supper. Unimmersed men who do discern the Lord's 
body do observe the Lord's supper." 

"Dr. Conwell of Philadelphia took the same position. He declared 
that not only was baptism not a prerequisite to the Lord's Supper, but, 
on the contrary, it was an ordinance peculiarly adapted to the needs of 
the erring and imperfect. Dr. Theodore A. K. Gessler of Lake Hopat- 
coug, N. J., declared that baptism was not even a Church ordinance, and 
the Baptists had no right to dictate who should sit at the Lord's table. 
Spirituality and not conformance to church ordinances, he maintained, 
was the divine conception of the Lord's Supper. Rev. Dr. Lofton of 
Nashville, Tenn., took the orthodox view, and insisted upon baptism as 
a prerequisite to the holy communion." (c) "The increasing spiritual 
influence of the Northfield meetings and similar gatherings." (ci) The 
multiplication of social settlements. The latest being organized by 
Mrs. Bird in New York City. Henry Ward Beecher, at one time, told 
Dr. Bradford of Montclair, New Jersey, that he thought Mrs. Bird had 
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done more good than any other woman in the city of Brooklyn. She 
emphasizes the evangelistic as well as the social methods, (e) The 
great conventions of young people's societies are our hope and joy. The 
Baptist Union, the Epworth league and the Endeavor movement, are 
passing on from the emphasis of the covenant and confession idea, hav- 
ing exclusive mantion in the pledge, to the unmentioned duty of apply- 
ing the Gospel to the social order. It is implied but not made specific 
in the pledge of the Christian Endeavor society, (f) The Lambeth 
Conference of English and American Episcopal Churches, and numer- 
ous other gatherings Catholic and Protestant, point to the advance of 
the Church in reaching society. 

C >ristl(in Benevolence, (g) The relief to some extent of the finan- 
cial difficulties of the mission boards. The Methodist Church has a 
missionary society debt but it has raised "within one year $1,131,940.67. 

The Baptist Church has received for their missionary society, $250,- 
000 from John D. Rockefellar. There has been a like response from the 
churches. Some of the Baptist denomination would have preferred to 
have the amount of $250,000 come from "A Friend," without the name 
being attached. It would thus have saved the inconvenience of defend- 
ing the acceptance of money gathered a^ Mr. Rockefellar gathers his 
money. Others seem to be thankful to get the money at all and that 
they have nothing to do with hovv it was secured. I am thankful to be- 
lieve that there are among Baptists, not only those good reasoners who 
said that it was silly to bap:ize non-elect infants, but also those who see 
that there is such a thing as baptizing a trust. The Christening fee 
might exceed that of one famous Dr. Tetzel, who needed money to pay 
off men working on St. Peter's Church. Can it be possible that St, 
Peter's is so beautiful that I shall, after seeing it, come to the conclusion 
that the end justifies the means. ^ I do not speak as a Congregationalist 
or I would say less. One dollar is not as good as another. The first 
question is how did you get it? 

There was an unprecedented contribution to the American Board of 
Foreign Missions during the month of August, and since that time the 
results have been gratifying to a high degree. 

Rf^forms. (ft) The Press. "The condemna'iion of the sensation- 
alism of papers like the New York World and Journal, and their exclu- 
sion from many public libraries." 

There is also cause for gratitude in the failure, locally, of a well 
known periodical to secure subscribers and aivertisers sufficient to 
make it profitable. Any paper that descends to mud throwing and vul- 
gar insinuations ought to be short-lived. Adams gives evidence that 
our civilization is high enough to make such enterprises difficult. There 
are those who like to nose in scandal and who crave it as a morphine 
eater craves his drug. Some times young men get caught in this kind of 
business without realizing what they are doing. We have too many 
things which blunt the fine edge of innocence and purity, too many 
things which make crime heroic and brutalize taste. Let us thank 
God if we see evidence among our people of hatred for scandal and 
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slander. Hatred not for the editors or publishers or those whose small 
amounts of money give a partial support, but toward the barbarous 
cannibalism that after declaring its belief in the existence of a carcass, 
invites us all to the pastime of eating the decomposing filth. Our 
authorities should suppress the sale of such papers*. They pass miles 
beyond the recognized liberty of the press, and the utmost indulgence 
of the law. What better way to celebrate Thanksgiving Day than to 
forbid their circulation. Berkshire County on the whole has the worst 
journalism in the land. It knows better then it does. 

The Nf'fjro. (b) "A colored lad has taken a place in the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis in spite of strenuous opposition." The North 
and largely the South are interested in the great work of social reform 
and education going on through such work as that of Booker T. Wash- 
ington. The schools at Hampton, Va., Talladega, Ala,, Orange Park, 
Fla., and everywhere through the Southern States, are pressing on with 
great gains. Three or four hundred applicants have been turned away 
from Hampton this year for lack of facilities. The new Domestic 
Science Building to be built there, has now $35,000 provided for its 
erection. Only f 15,000 more is required to throw the institution open to 
a large number of young women. There are 1,250,000 colored children 
and youth now attending school. Children of former slaves are ron- 
ducting advanced schools. Since the war $110,000;000 has been expended 
on the education of the negro. The race is advancing under this splen- 
did provision. 

''Municipal Bejorm. (c) The growing interests of the National 
Reform League and its effective work, especially in New Orleans and 
Kansas City. The success of the reform government in New York City, 
as seen in an improved police force — in far better cleaned streets and in a 
superior system of schools." I recognize that there must be political 
parties, that these parties must have leaders, but also that these leaders 
must stand for something good or bad. If the leader only stands for 
himself, or his party right or wrong, he'll go down, and his party will 
take warning and not follow him, but rejoice in their gain by losing him. 
Thank the Lord for the defeat of Thomas Piatt. 

Locally our agitation for better town government has some good 
fruit. We need more of it. It is true that we do not know how to 
get water as well as beer, but we are thankful that we are even slowly 
getting our eyes open. When they are wide open we shall all know more 
than we do now. 

''The Poor. (r7) The great movement in New York city for better 
housing of the poor through the building of improved tenement houses. 
The establishment in our cities of free public baths for the laboring 
people, especially in New York and Boston." 

Tenement houses are being built in our own town, with modern bath 
room improvements. The next step will be to give more land and door- 
yard as well as water, making the home more private and giving the 
mother less temptation to leave the home to work in the mill. Thanks- 
giving Day has its centre of interest in homes rather than tenements. 
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*' Arbitration, («) The almost universal feeling in favor of the Ar- 
bitration Treaty between Great Britain and the United States — even 
though it must be chronicled that a debased and selfish senate rejected 
it. The amicable settlement of the great coal miners' strike by confer* 
€nce between the men and the owners, and by a compromise adopted by 
both parties. The establishment of Conciliation Boards in Knglish cities, 
thereby increasing the spread of arbitration betwesn employer and em- 
ployee. The settlement of the Venezuelan controversy by arbitration 
"by the common consent of three countries involved." The people were 
not with the diplomats in the war cry in the earlier part of the year. 
Messengers of peace come and go from the common people on both sides 
of the sea, carrying the best defense either nation has against war, 
a genuine love for peace with all that it implies. Dr. Berry of Wolver* 
hampton, England, is now here to advocate the furtherance of peace. 

''The SabbfUh. (/) The closing of the Sunday theater, and the mis- 
•named "sacred concerts" in the city of Boston. A great reduction in the 
running of Sunday excursion trains in Massachusetts, owing to a 
law passed by the legislature through the efforts of the New England 
Sabbath Protective League. * The refusal of the League of American 
Wheelmen to sanction Sunday racing;" This work has been presented 
in a very catholic and efficient matter by Dr. Kneeland, the secretary of 
the New England Protective League. 

''Gamblintj. {g) The stopping of gambling and pool selling on the 
race tracks of Massachusetts." Great credit is due to Mr. Hamlin, pas- 
tor of a Congregational church in Easthampton, Mass., for the great zeal 
and success of his task long thankless, but now appreciated. ''Temper- 
ance, (h) The decrease in revenue from liquor during the past fiscal year 
of three-fourths of a million of dollars showing a decrease in its use. A 
growing disposition of the people to make a careful study of this 
baffling problem, illustrated by the publication of the book, **The 
Liquor Problem," by the committee of fifty." The best no-license argu- 
ment MaSvSachusetts has heard this year is the late word of O'Neil to his 
saloon comrades, "You can see what the saloon has done for me, boys." 
*' Civil Service, (i) The sturdy enforcement and hearty commendation 
of the Civil Service laws by President McKinley." There was a strong 
pressure brought to bear on the President to make use of the offices as 
the spoils of party success, but he rose above this base appeal, and the 
people gratefully honor him for it. 

"Education, (a) The passage by Connecticut of an amendment to 
its constitution requiring an educational qualification for voting," repre- 
sents a wise experiment, which every state is thankful to have tried. 
(/>) "The gift of Nobel, the Swede, of a large sum of money to be used 
to encourage scientific research and philanthropic activity." (c) "The 
spread of the public library. New libraries have been dedicated in many 
towns this year, among them the new Congressional library at Washing- 
ton, the new building at Chicago, and at Madison, Wis.; J200,000 have 
been left to Providence, R. L, for a new library building." Our own 
library building, built also as a Soldiers' memorial, whose corner stone 
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tra« laid under snch happy circnmstances. by President McKinley, is 
only one of very many in the land. 

'' Educntinatil Benf-toltfnre 'a A real total of over fl3. 000.000 
givcm to educational instttntions the past year. Amon^ the more prom- 
inent gifts, that of Henry L. Percy of Boston; ^00.0013 to Harvard 
College. 57^x1. Oitij to Massachuseits Szhool of Technology. $700,000 to the 
31assachusetts General Hospital. fTri.tHJ to the Art Museum, f 700.000 to 
thf li'yniJop3.':hiz H^^pital. The gf. of fl-O*).) O-iO by James Pierpont 
Morgan, for a hospital in Xew York. The gift of Ji550,*3iW for an indus- 
trial school in Peoria, 111. Tae gif: of |;235jW:) by the merchants of 
Baltimore to the John Hopkins to help the college in its financial straits. 
The gift by William Larapson of fToO.iMh) to Yale College." Besides, 
there are many colleges keeping up their work without endowment 
or with slender means. Our town of Adam^ ha5 representatives at Berea, 
0*>erlin, Wellesley, Cornell, Tufts, Williams and Brown. Perhaps 
no college excels Berea, Ky. in what i^ offered for one dollar, but 
all are doing grand work along with many more too numerous to mention. 
A student can take a year of study at Berea for one hundred dollars, and 
reduce even that by work to the extent of twenty-five dollars. 

''Genernl Benevolence, (u) The ready relief that poured into the 
needy districts at the time of the Mississippi floods, f h ) The com and 
ready money sent so liberally to help the sufferers from famine in India. 
ft:) The money raised to aid the Armenian sufferers and to care for 
Armenian orphans.'* 

''General Giod Thinr/s. (a) The establishment of peace between 
Turkey and Greece, (b) The result of our restrictive immigration laws 
which ha> been to bring a better class of immigrants to our shores, (r) 
The establishment of peace between Italy and .Abyssinia. (<J) Return 
of prosperity to our country — mills are opening, business is improving, 
stocks are rising and idle laborers are finding work." Above all the 
blessings which flow on temporal lines, the fact is one of memory that 
the farmer and not the speculator got the advantage of the raise in wheat 
last summer. 

*'IlHtdthu Indical.iona of PahlicSentiment. (a) The dedication of the 
Grant monument — the honoring of a great and good man — the inscrip- 
tion on the tomb being his own noble words, "Let us have peace.*' (b) The 
protest that has gone up in Christendom from the press and pulpit against 
the Armenian massacres, and against the criminal a'ltitude of Christian 
Kuropean nations, (c) The general high character of the nominations 
of President McKinley of men for office — showing that public office is 
coming to be regarded as a public trust. Notable is the nomination of 
President .\ngeil to be Minister to Turkey. ( d) The increase of the op- 
position to the lynch laWi especially by some of the governors of Southern 
states, (e) The vindication of liberty of speech in the case of President 
Andrews of Brown University, (f) The peaceful acquiescence in the result 
of the most exciting and most bitterly fought political campaign, showing 
the law-abiding character of the people. ('/) The sympathy that has 
been shown in the press and by the country at large in the struggle for 
liberty of the down trodden and oppressed people of Cuba'" (h) The evi- 
idence accumulates that the spirit of brotherhood is spreading and that 
the relation between employer and employee is becoming changed. 
Labor is less a commodity. There is a faith which enables men not only 
to see through hard times to better times, but which enables men to see 
through that which is hard in human nature, however hard it is, to the 
better man and to the better humanity. 
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